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ia The two most important Ameri- 
fo can topics last month were the 
‘restoration of peace in Cuba 
through intervention by our government, and 
the New York State political campaign, with 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Hearst as opposing 
candidates for the governorship. ‘The logic 
of the political situation in New York had 
led inevitably toward the selection of these 
two men. The Hearst movement had been 
conducted with great boldness and skill. The 
independent candidacy of Mr. Hearst for 
mayor of New York last fall had left him in 
an advantageous position for his larger proj- 
ects of the present year. His friends and 
followers believed that he was fairly elected 
mayor but counted out, and there were many 
others of a like opinion. If he had been 
actually seated as mayor, he would have 
found it difficult to carry out his campaign 
promises. But the large vote he received in 
a three-cornered contest gave him all the 
prestige that victory would have brought, 
while saving him from much embarrassment. 
The Hearst movement for the governorship 
was in the hands of an organization known 
as the Independence League, which was in- 
corporated and held in the closest control by 
Mr. Hearst and his small group of trusted 
representatives and agents. His chief politi- 
cal advisers,— like the editors and managers 
of his newspapers,— were retained for the 
exclusive promotion of his interests, and with 
all needful money available, they were able 
to organize the Independence League with 
great effect throughout the State. The or- 
gans of the League were Mr. Hearst’s wide- 
ly circulated newspapers, the New York 
American, published in the morning, and the 
Journal, published in the evening. The 
League held its convention in advance of the 
two regular parties and nominated a full 
ticket, with Mr. Hearst at its head. 


n Meanwhile there had been a 
earst 2 
and the quiet but very successful move- 
Democracy. ent throughout the State tosecure 
the Democratic nomination for Mr. Hearst. 
This movement was especially strong in Buf- 
falo and the western part of the State. 
Prominent Democrats of the conservative 
stamp denounced and opposed the Hearst 
movement in every way possible, but it be- 
came evident that everything depended final- 
ly upon the action of Tammany Hall in 
New York City, with Mr. Charles F. Mur- 
phy at its head. Never had any man been 
denounced more bitterly than Mr. Murphy 
by the Hearst newspapers. Both in edito- 
rials and in cartoons last year, Mr. Murphy 
had been described as a man who ought to 
be wearing stripes in the penitentiary at Sing 
Sing. But political bosses play their game 
for present advantage and usually have thick 
skins. They can drop grudges when the 
game .makes it necessary. This year Mr. 
Murphy came to the conclusion that Tam- 
many would have to accept Hearst or go 
down in defeat, and so it came about that 
the convention at Buffalo endorsed the 
candidate of the Independence League, and 
William Randolph Hearst found himself the 
regular nominee for Governor of the great 
Democratic party of the Empire State, in 
the election preceding a Presidential contest. 


The Bearings FOr many decades New York 
of the Hearst has been the pivotal State in the 
‘ choice of a President, and the 
man who can carry that State in the guber- 
natorial contest preceding a national cam- 
paign has always been regarded as a Presi- 
dential possibility of the first order. Thus 
it was Grover Cleveland’s great majority 
for governor which gave him his first Presi- 
dential nomination, and it is needless to cite 
the numerous other instances in which the 
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governorship of this great State has been re- 
garded as a stepping-stone to the highest 
place in the gift of the American people. 
It is quite true that Mr. William J. Bryan, 
on his return from his long sojourning in 
foreign lands, was almost universally ac- 
claimed as the Democratic standard-bearer 
for 1908. But Mr. Hearst’s Presidential 
aspirations have been well known for several 
years, and if he should be able to defeat so 
brilliant and desirable a Republican candidate 
as Charles E. Hughes for the governorship of 
New York, it would 
seem highly proba- 
ble that the Hearst 
boom for the Presi- 
dency would eclipse 
the Bryan boom 
long. before the date 
of the convention in 
1908. In short, if 
Mr. Hearst should 
win the contest on 
the 6th day of the 
present month, it is 
fair to say that the 
result would pro- 
foundly change the 
course of American 
politics for twenty 
years to come. 





For Mr. 
Hearst 
in poli- 
tics represents a new 
force and a new 
cleavage. His can- 
didacy makes men 
forget the tradition- 
al distinctions be- 
tween Republicans 
and Democrats. ‘The significant thing is 
not so much Mr. Hearst himself as the 
Hearst movement. ‘This movement stands 
for every phase of social and economic 
discontent. It has its tinge of fanaticism. 
In the minds of many adherents of it, 
the movement is idealistic and Utopian. 
Its chief directing intelligence is that of 
Mr. Arthur Brisbane, who edits Mr. 
Hearst’s New York Evening Journal, who 
is now reputed to be the highest salaried 
newspaper man in the world, and who from 
our standpoint is especially notable as the 
son of Albert Brisbane, who was the leading 
exponent more than half a century ago of 
philosophical socialism in this country. The 
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elder Brisbane was the interpreter in Amer- 
ica of Fourierism, and aided in the estab- 
lishment of one or two short-lived but inter- 
esting attempts at communistic living on the 
phalansterie plan. He wrote brilliant works 
in the field of social philosophy, read by a 
few hundred people. His son for a number 
of years has preached his daily sermon to a 
vast constituency of plain American citizens 
in the metropolis and vicinity, and Hearst- 
ism has been built up largely upon Brisbane’s 
maqvelously lucid though often sophistical 
deliverances, clothed 
in an English garb 
more effective per- 
haps than that em- 
ployed by any other 
newspaper writer in 
America. 


What Hearst B ut 
Has Actually Hearst- 


Done. 

ism in 

these past years has 

not only preached, 

it has also practiced. 

If it has assailed 

trusts and oppres- 

sive combinations of 

capital in clever ed- 

itorials and innu- 

merable grotesque 

‘cartoons, it has also 
made its attacks 

specific from time 

to time against a 

great number of 

particular public 

abuses. It has de- 

nounced whatever 

it considered to be 

illegal and oppres- 

sive, and it has never hesitated to carry 
its attacks into the courts in order to 
fight out under existing laws what it pro- 
claimed to be the battle of the people. In 
this- legal warfare Hearstism has constantly 
employed Mr. Clarence J. Shearn, whose 
services have long been retained as Mr. 
Hearst’s legal adviser and who is also one 
of his chief political factors. It would be 
useless to minimize the plucky and aggressive 
fights that the Hearst newspapers have made 
against corporate monopolies and_ kindred 
evils of all sorts. There is a wide difference 
of opinion as to the motives that have im- 
pelled this policy. But merely to disparage it 
as, “yellow journalism” cannot alter the 
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WILLIAM R. HEARST IN ACTIVE CAMPAIGN WORK. 


fact that it has brought to the Hearst move- 
ment a tremendous following of working 
men and plain citizens. 


Mr. Hearst is the only son of a 
California multi-millionaire, the 
late Senator George F. Hearst. 
The son began his active career sometime 
after he had left Harvard by assuming con- 
trol of the San Francisco Examiner, then 
owned by his father. He still keeps that 
paper, which through much of its career has 
used its dominating power in San Francisco 
and California Democratic politics in no 
spirit of gentleness or deference. Eleven 
years ago he bought a somewhat obscure 
newspaper in New York and soon made the 
Journal a conspicuous rival of Mr. Pulitzer’s 
World. Subsequently he changed the name 
of the morning edition to the American. Six 


His 
Personal 
Career. 


years ago he started the Chicago 4 merican. 
Four years ago he was elected to Congress 
from a Tammany district in New York City 


and again two years ago. In 1904 his news- 
paper organization started a Presidential 
boom for him, undoubtedly for the sake of 
preparing the public mind for the more 
serious effort to secure the nomination in 
1908. Yet with all this tremendous develop- 
ment of Hearstism, Mr. Hearst himself re- 
mained almost wholly unknown to the 
American people. His career had naturally 
interested newspaper men everywhere, but 
politicians had thought very little of his per- 
sonality until 1904. With his newspaper 
properties on both coasts, nobody seemed to 
know whether he lived in California or in 
New York, and it was as little known until 
recently from which State he would enter 
the national political arena, At the very 
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power, even if its titular chief were absent in 
person for a long time,— just as Standard 
Oil, for example, has long been able to dis- 
pense with the immediate personal. control 
of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, notwithstand- 
ing the common opinion to the contrary. 
Thus it is very plain that Mr. Hearst has 
not come before the American people as a 
candidate for high office by usual or familiar 
means. In the present campaign he has 
changed his methods and has appeared con- 
stangly as a speaker before public gatherings 
throuzhout the State. So brief an experience 
on the platform could not be expected to 
make an orator of him, but it is to be said 
that he has faced the public with far greater 
freedom and frankness and also with greater 
effectiveness than those who thought they 
knew him had expected. If he should win, 
he would have emerged from the movement 
which his name stands for as a distinct per- 
sonality and a great political force. If he 






























MR. CLARENCE J. SHEARN. 
(Mr. Hearst’s legal adviser.) 







time when he was holding a seat in the 
House of Representatives from New York, 
there was political gossip to the effect that 
he would seek a United States Senatorship 
from California. He had never been known 
to make a speech, had never frequented con- 
ventions or other gatherings of politicians, ’ 
and seemed to be a man of mystery who 
might perchance be taking a leisurely voyage 
up the Nile, while the able Carvalho was 
running his newspaper properties at the busi- 
ness end, the astute and cynical Brisbane 
playing tunes daily upon the instrument of 
public opinion, and the pugnacious Shearn 
pushing old suits and starting new ones in 
the law courts against trusts and monopolies 
from week to week. 


























tie It is to be remembered that 
Potent Hearstism has not only a chain 
Organization. _ ¢ 
of powerful newspapers ably 
manned to carry on its propaganda, but has 
behind it the colossal fortune left by the 
father of the prophet of this new dispensa- 
tion. Hearstism, in short, has been devel- 
oped into a great organization put into cor- 
porate form, taking advantage for its own 
purposes of all those opportunities afforded 
by American corporation law which Hearst- 
ism so constantly and so bitterly denounces, 
and organized in such a way that it could MR. LEWIS STUYVESANT CHANLER. 
proceed upon its career of influence and (Candidate for Licutenant-Governor.) 
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should be soundly defeated in this election, 
Hearstism would still remain a strong and 
potent ‘‘ going concern” in journalism and 
American public life; but William R. 
Hearst himself as a political personality and 
a possible holder of high governmental posi- 
tion, would have fallen again below the hori- 
zon line, there to remain. 


Meanwhile his practical political 
problems have been extremely 
difficult, and it has taxed thp in- 
genuity of his political manager, Mr. Max 
Ihmsen, and the rest of the inner circle, to 
fix up the bargains and compromises neces- 
sary to hold together the Independence 
League, the Tammany organization headed 
by Mr. Murphy, and various other clamor- 


Complex 
Politics in 
New York, 


MR. WILLIAM J. CONNERS. 
(Democratic State Chairman.) 


ing groups and elements. The Independence 
League had taken a rich and public-spirited 
young lawyer, Mr. Lewis Stuyvesant Chan- 
ler, as its candidate for lieutenant-governor, 
and the Democratic convention at Buffalo 
accepted Mr. Chanler for the same position. 
But as respects other offices, the tickets were 
not identical; and when it came to arranging 
slates in New York City for the Legislature 
and other positions, particularly the judge- 
ships, the contest between Tammany and the 
Independence League was a very difficult 


MR. MAX IHMSEN. 
(Mr. Hearst’s political manager.) 


one to adjust. The Democratic State chair- 
man this year is a remarkable character in 
Buffalo known locally as “ Fingy” Con- 
ners, who has come up from a position on the 
Buffalo wharves (where he managed labor- 
ers employed in loading and unloading ves- 
sels) to the proprietorship of a daily news- 
paper and to a position of power as a local 
Democratic boss. Mr. Conners of Buffalo, 
Mr. Murphy of Tammany Hall, and Mr. 
Ihmsen on behalf of Mr. Hearst, have had 
no easy time in parceling out the places, and 
their trafficking has made scandal. 


The recent Legislature, in view 
of the great growth of business 
in the law courts, created a num- 
ber of new judgeships for the metropolitan 
end of the State, and Tammany, with the 
Independence League, finally agreed upon 
a judicial slate on a basis of division of 
places between the adherents of the two el- 
ements. Of the ten judiciary positions to 
be filled, the compromise arrangement gave 
Murphy six and Hearst four. It is to be 
remarked that the Hearst four are at least 
decidedly preferable to the Tammany six. 
One of the four is Mr. John Ford. He is 
a Corneil University man who came to New 
York to practise law a number of years ago 
and became a Republican member of the 
State Senate. He is the man who was the au- 


The Question 


0, 
Jdudgeships. 
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thor of the famous Ford Franchise Tax 
law, which compels the street railroads and 
other public utility corporations to pay taxes 
on a fair valuation of their franchises, just 
as real estate pays. Mr. Roosevelt was at 
that time governor and his support of the 
measure secured its passage. It was on ac- 
count of his advocacy of that measure that 
the bosses and corporations forced Mr. 
Roosevelt out of New York politics and 
brought about the situation at Philadelphia 



































MR. JOHN FORD. 






which compelled him to accept the nomina- 
tion for the Vice-Presidency. More recently 
Mr. Ford has been independent in politics 
and has been identified with the municipal- 
ownership movement. On the Independence 
League’s ticket this year he was nominated 
for Attorney-General of the State. But in 
the readjustment that followed the accept- 
ance of Hearst by the Democrats Mr. Ford 
has become a nominee for a place on the 
bench. Another of the four selections ac- 
credited to Hearst in the deal with Tam- 
many is that of John W. Goff, who already 
- holds the judicial position known in New 
York as Recorder, and who made his repu- 
tation as chief counsel in the famous Lexow 
investigation of police corruption. The 
other two are Samuel Seabury and Charles 
W. Dayton,. both well known men of re- 
pute, Mr. Dayton -having served as post- 
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master of New York and Mr. Seabury hav- 
ing been a member of the City Court bench. 
For some of the .Tammany selections it 
would not be easy to speak so favorably. 


What New York especially 

The thet font needs is a bench lifted an all 
for Judges: reyroach and all suspicion of po- 
litical control or subservience. It has been 
customary in days past and gone for judi- 
ciary candidates in New York to buy their 
nominations, paying many thousands of dol- 
lars for them under guise of campaign con- 
tributions. Even under this system some 
judges have developed on the bench into 
able, useful and generally honest dispensers 
of justice. But the best of such men are 
usually weak at some point, and are not to 
be trusted absolutely under all circumstances. 
The leading members of the bar have 
come to feel this condition keenly, and are 
trying to lift the bench to a high level and 
make local and State judgeships as honor- 
able as the federal judiciary. And so it hap- 
pened this year that a large number of lead- 
ing lawyers of New York, well in advance 
of the holding of political conventions, de- 
siring to rescue the new judgeships from the 
grasp of political spoilsmen, had selected 
with great care a judicial ticket of their own 
known as the “ Judiciary Nominators”’ ticket. 
The Republicans were so wise and _.public- 
spirited in the end as to accept this ticket 
as their own, with a change of one name in 
favor of a popular judge already sitting on 
the bench. 


The selection of Charles FE. 
Hughes as the Republican can- 
didate for governor by the con- 
vention at Saratoga was a foregone conclu- 
sion when it became evident that the Dem- 
ocratic gathering, in simultaneous session at 
Buffalo, was sure to nominate Mr. Hearst. 
It was necessary for the Republicans to find 
a man who could poll the full party strength 
and at the same time have the enthusiastic 
support of the Independents and of those 
Democrats who would not under any cir- 
cumstances support Mr. Hearst. The one 
man available who met these conditions 
completely was Mr. Hughes. The conven- 
tion was controlled by a combination of the 
supporters of Governor Higgins and the 
friends of President Roosevelt. Governor 
Higgins was in a position to decline to be 
a candidate for renomination without loss 
of prestige, and Mr. Hughes was duly nom- 


sa 
Candidate. 
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. HUGHES IN THE CAMPAIGN. 


inated by acclamation. We publish else- 
where in this number a character sketch of 
Mr. Hughes by Mr. Ervin Wardman, edi- 
tor of the New York Press. There will 
also be found on page 598 an extended sum- 
mary of a number of interesting articles 
that have appeared in various periodicals 
upon the character and career of Mr. 
Hearst. Mr. Hughes has proved to be a 
strong and successful campaigner, and if he 
should be defeated, noone could say that 
he had failed to make a splendid fight, nor 
would it be possible to say that any other 
Republican in the State could have done 
better than he. 


A few days after this magazine 
makes its appearance the result 
of this remarkable State cam- 
paign will be known to all our readers. It 
would be wholly useless to attempt here to 
make any predictions or forecasts. The 


The 
Campaign 
Outlook. 


people who bet upon elections have been. 


willing to offer 2 to 1 in favor of Hughes. 
The number of well-known Democrats 
throughout the State who are openly oppos- 
ing Hearst and advocating the election of 
Mr. Hughes is very large. To what extent 
this Democratic defection may be offset by 


a movement of Republican workingmen in 
the other direction, it is not easy to find out. 
The betting odds in favor of Hughes seem 
justified in the opinion of sagacious political 
observers. If he should be elected, as ap- 
pears fairly probable, Mr. Hughes would 
probably make a very remarkable governor. 
He has a great knowledge of the laws and 
the affairs of the State of New York. He 
has a rare talent for the kind of business 
that the governor of the commonwealth 
must supervise. What future political pre- 
ferment might follow his successful man- 
agement of the affairs of his State office is 
scarcely in anybody’s mind. People are 
thinking of Mr. Hughes as a great pros- 
pective governor. They are thinking of Mr. 
Hearst, not at all as a governor of New 
York, but as a man climbing to national 
power. ‘Thousands of people have been 
saying to one another that if Hearst should 
win decisively, he would be the next Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency, and that 
the Republicans and conservative Democrats 
of the country would compel Mr. Roosevelt 
to run for another term. Nobody can keep 
people from this sort of talk in a free coun- 
try like ours. Everybody, on the other hand, 
who knows Mr. Roosevelt’s honesty and 
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HON. JOHN B. MORAN. 


singleness of purpose, is well aware that he 
has been absolutely sincere in saying that he 
would not be a candidate. There will be 
plenty of time for the business of candidate- 
making in the coming eighteen months, and 
on the Republican side there seems no dearth 
of fairly available material. 


In the State of Massachusetts an 
Independence League similar to 
that of New York was organized 
some time ago, and nominated for governor 
the Hon. John B. Moran, who one year ago 
was the successful Democratic candidate for 
prosecuting attorney in the city of Boston. 
Early in October the Democrats of Massa- 
chusetts, in a rather tumultuous convention, 
nominated Mr. Moran as their own candi- 
date for the governorship, just as the New 
York Democrats had accepted the nominee 
of the Independence League in their State. 
As Mr. Moran had already been named by 
the Prohibitionists, he will be voted for by 
three distinct parties. An endorsement of 
Mr. Hearst’s candidacy caused a clash in 
the Massachusetts convention, but the refer- 
ence was retained in the platform by a close 
vote. Complimentary references to William 
Jennings Bryan were also incorporated in 
the platform, which demanded “ the public 


New 
England 
Politics. 


ownership and operation of public utilities in 
nation, State, and city.” The convention 
was dominated by Mr. George Fred Wil- 
liams, who for years has represented the so- 
called radical element in the Massachusetts 
Democracy. The Republicans of Massachu- 
setts have renominated Governor Curtis 
Guild, Jr., whose administration of State 
affairs seems to have given general satisfac- 
tion. The only other New England State 
in which this year’s campaign is arousing 
much interest is Rhode Island, where Mayor 
James H. Higgins, of Pawtucket, has re- 
ceived the Democratic nomination for the 
governorship, and the Republicans have re- 
nominated Governor Utter. The main fight 
of the campaign, however, is over the election 
of members of the State Legislature, who will 
have the choosing of a United States Senator 
to succeed the Hon. George P. Wetmore. 
A large and influential group of Independent 
Republicans have united with Democrats in 
supporting the candidacy of Col. Robert H. 
I. Goddard, who was nominated at a pri- 
mary convention,— the first in the history of 
the State,— as an independent candidate for 
the Senate. Colonel Goddard is a Republi- 
can who has held office in Rhode Island but 
who now denounces the present management 
of his party. His platform is: ‘‘ Smash the 
State machine and revise the tariff.” 


In spite of the fact that Con- 
gressional elections are pending 
and that national orators like 
Senator Beveridge and Speaker Cannon have 
been expounding Rooseveltism and Republi- 
canism before great audiences in various parts 
of the country, it is evident that party lines 
are almost undiscoverable this year, and that 
State issues in other States as well as in New 
York are foremost in the public mind. Thus 
the great State of Pennsylvania, which has a 
normal Republican majority of a quarter of 
a million votes, bids fair this year, according 
to all accounts, to give a majority almost as 
large as that to the fusion candidate of the 
opposition. It is not that anything in par- 
ticular is urged against the very reputable 
Republican candidate for governor, Mr. 
Stuart, of Philadelphia; but the Lincoln Re- 
publican movement, whose ticket is this year 
endorsed by the Democrats, is -determined 
to defeat the machine Republican organiza- 
tion, of which Senator Penrose is now the 
head in succession to the late Senator Quay. 
Much admirable legislation has recently 
been enacted in Pennsylvania, and this was 


Pennsylvania 


in 
Revolt. 
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VIEW OF THE NEW CAPITOL BUILDING AT HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


reviewed very effectively by President Roose- 
velt in his speech on October 4, at the dedica- 
tion of the new State House at Harrisburg. 
The President, by the way, improved the oc- 
casion to insist strongly upon his views re- 


garding the regulation of railroads and the 
control of great fortunes, and his address as 
a whole was a mature and notable deliver- 


WILLIAM PENN: ** Well, well, a gold brick.” 
From the Press (Philadelphia). 


ance, marking the President’s steady advance 
in the noble art of oratory. 


The New Curiously enough, the fine build- 
State House ing which was the occasion of 
As an Issue. ° Amie e 

this enthusiastic reception to 
President Roosevelt has turned out to be the 
most sensational issue in the campaign. 
Pennsylvania and the country had great 
warning in the construction of the Philadel- 
phia City Hall, which probably cost more 
by many millions than any other building 
ever constructed in the history of the world, 
—all through shameless fraud and corrup- 
tion. It was announced that the new State 
House at Harrisburg was to be a model of 
economy and honesty. The Legislature voted 
that it was to be constructed within $4,000,- 
ooo by a building commission. Subsequently 
it was announced with much éclat that the 
commission had saved 10 per cent. of this 
amount and had constructed the building 
for $3,600,000. ‘This sum, it appears, in- 
cluded statuary and mural paintings by fa- 
mous artists. It turns out, however, that it 
did not include the furnishings of the build- 
ing, and that the total expense to date has 
been about $13,000,000, of which $2,000,- 
ooo is charged to the single item of chande- 
liers. It is not for us at this juncture to ex- 
press an opinion. It is to be hoped that the 
facts are not so bad as the new Democratic 
State Treasurer, Mr. Berry, has officially de- 
clared that they are. But it is certainly true 
that the people of Pennsylvania are greatly 
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aroused, and that they hold the Republican 
party responsible for the expenditures of the 
building commission. 


dinette It sa sad and depressing fact 
on eit that while $2,000,000 should 
‘ have been squandered for chande- 

liers, the greatest series of statuary groups 
ever produced by an American sculptor is 
costing so little that the artist who is giving 
the best years of his life to produce them is in 
danger of being impoverished through the 
inadequacy of his compensation. It happens 
that George Grey Barnard agreed to furnish 
the statuary for the Pennsylvania capitol at 
a fixed price, and determined to give this 
work the best efforts of his genius and indus- 
try. He is a great sculptor and a hopelessly 
bad business man, and he took the contract 
at far too small a price. If the building 
commission had been as expert in driving a 
bargain with chandelier makers as with this 
sculptor of enthusiasm and genius, there 
would probably have been no scandal in 
Pennsylvania over the expenditure of 
$9,000,000 in furnishing a building that had 
cost $3,600,000. Meanwhile, reform poli- 


tics in Philadelphia has fallen into a sad 
tangle, and “-honest John” Weaver,— the 
reform mayor who had been so fully relied 
upon to regenerate the city,— is regarded as 
a woful backslider, When the smoke of this 
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campaign that now approaches its end has 
cleared away, it will be interesting to try to 
find out what has happened in Pennsylvania 
and Philadelphia, and the reasons why. It 
is always hard to answer the question why 
a State so excellent in most respects should 
be so bad in its political life. 


Georgia and In Georgia, as in most of the 
the Race Southern States, there is only 
Question. 


one party and the fight for office 
is the preliminary one in primary elections or 
conventions. Mr. Hoke Smith’s sweeping 
victory in the Georgia primaries was followed 
by his unopposed election as governor on 
October 3,— Georgia being one of -the few 
States that has an October as well as a 
November election day. This election went 
as a matter of course. But Georgia has fur- 
nished other news of a startling and disturb- 
ing kind within the past few weeks. On 
the 22d and 23d of September anti-negro 
riots broke out in Atlanta, resulting in the 
death of twelve or more negroes and the in- 
jury of a great many. ‘There had been an 
unusual number of reports of attacks upon 
white women and girls by brutal and crimi- 
nal negroes in the vicinity of Atlanta during 
the previous days and weeks. Every report 
of this kind had been flaunted with great 
headlines in a sensational afternoon news- 
paper of Atlanta, as if to arouse the less 
orderly and thoughtful element of the white 
population not merely to the lynching of 
offenders but to an attack upon innocent and 
law-abiding colored people. For a time the 
riot was furious and negroes were indiscrimi- 
nately assailed. It would seem that most of 
those who were killed were absolutely inno- 
cent of any offense whatsoever. Their crime 
consisted merely in belonging to the negro 
race. It would be the height of silliness for 
criticism to take on a geographical character. 
White people in the North are no more con- 


‘siderate of people against whom they may 


have a grievance or a prejudice than are 
white people in the South. The problem of 
adjusting the relations of two races so total- 
ly different as the white race and the negro 
race where they have to live together in the 
same communities is difficult under any cll 
cumstances, and it becomes increasingly s0 
where the inferior race is present in large 
numbers and where many of its members are 
ill-disciplined, idle, and of criminal instincts. 
Yet, while Southern people know all phases 
of this problem better than Northern people 
can know it, it remains true that Northern 
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opinion is not to be dismissed as worth- 
less. The subject is national, not local. 
pee First, then, there can be no im- 
for mediate or wholesale remedy for 
Race Troubles. these race troubles. Improve- 
ment must come through a great many chan- 
nels, and there must be patience and for- 
bearance. The best elements of both races 
must do everything in their power to restrain 
bad men, whether black or white. Even 
though involving greatly increased expendi- 
ture, there must be more complete police sur- 
veillance, rural as well as urban. Vagrancy 
laws must be enforced with the utmost sever- 
ity. Idlers of both races must be made to give 
an accountof themselves, and where the worth- 
less and vicious are punished, the industrious 
and decent must be recognized and rewarded. 
Mobs, riots, and lynch law, whatever the 
provocation, remedy no evils and only make 
a bad situation worse. The penal systems of 
the Southern States must be greatly im- 
proved. ‘Temporary servitude of vicious ne- 
groes in chain gangs under the Southern sys- 
tem only makes these men the more danger- 
ous when turned loose again. If they are a 
menace to society, they should be kept under 
restraint. If there is a chance to make decent 
and law-abiding men out of them, it should 
be carefully provided that their serving 
shorter or longer terms for police offenses or 
for crimes should make for their reformation 
rather than for their hopeless debasement. 
Futhermore, it must be better understood in 
the South that educated negroes are not the 
dangerous ones, but quite the contrary. If it 
hurts the negro to be educated there must 
be something wrong with the school. The 
purpose of negro education should be to train 
decent and industrious workers. For the ex- 
ceptional few it is permissible that there 
should be collegiate and professional educa- 
tion. Without apology and with entire 
frankness, we again commend to our readers 
the article by the editor of this magazine en- 
titled “ What Hampton Means by Educa- 
tion.” It appeared in the September num- 
ber. Hampton is training teachers to go out 
into the negro schools and communities to 
preach self-control, good conduct, and the 
need and worth of labor. There cannot be 
too much negro education in the South if it 
is the right sort. Through all the Southern 
States the people are taxing themselves to 
maintain two. school systems, the one for 
whites and the other for blacks. Having 
committed themselves to this policy, they will 
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show their faith in it by giving it a fair trial. 
Every negro school should be made the cen- 
ter of wholesome influence. It matters very 
little, comparatively, what “ book-learning ” 
children,— whether white or black, — get in 
school. The really important thing is that 
they get the right habits of thought and life 
and the right attitude toward the human 
society in which they are placed. 


Generally speaking those high in 
authority in the Southern States 
are trying their best to keep 
order. Negro agitators in the North are 
doing their race'no good when they adopt 
resolutions calling for the emergence of “a 
new Garrison, or Sumner, or Lincoln.” 
Nothing is easier than making phrases, air- 
ing grievances, and adopting resolutions. 
The negroes have their troubles, but they are 
doing remarkably well in this country. They 
are better off than most labor elements in 
any country whatsoever, and far better off 
than any inferior race elsewhere. Human 
society in our day and generation is in a con- 
dition of ferment and struggle in almost 
every land. Yet.through all the dust of 
conflict and strife, a keen observer can “be- 
hold real and steady progress. It is to be 
regretted that pessimism regarding the race 
question in the South should within the past 
vear have become so widespread and _ pro- 
found. ‘The existence of the two races in 
great numbers side by side, however unfor- 
tunate, is a fact that cannot be changed for 
generations yet to come. Brave and wise 
men, therefore, will face the problems that . 
grow out of such a situation and try to solve 
them. Whatever makes for good order, 
prosperous industry, decent conduct, and dif- 
fused intelligence, must in its measure lessen 
the difficulties. 


There is 
Real 
Progress. 


Very few Eastern readérs who 
have been interested in Mr. 
Hearst’s candidacy for the gov- 
ernorship of New York are aware that at the 
very same moment he has been playing an 
active part in the politics of California. . He 
has an “ Independence League ” in that State 
just as he has in the State of New York. 
Mr. Hearst figures in California politics 
through his continued ownership of the San 
Francisco Examiner. ‘This paper is oppos- 
ing the Democratic candidate for the gov- 
ernorship this year, and is supporting its 
own independent ticket. "The Democratic 


candidate is Theodore A. Bell, while Mr. 


Hearstism 


in 
California. 
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Hearst’s candidate is District Attorney Lang- 
don of San Francisco. The Republican can- 
didate is Congressman Gillett, against whom 
the chief argument urged is that he was sup- 
ported for the nomination by Mr. Herrin, 
who is spoken of as at once the boss of Re- 
publican machine politics in the State and the 
political agent of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way system. It is charged. by the California 
Democrats that Hearst is using his League to 
call off enough Democratic votes to secure 
the election of the Republican ticket. An- 
other theory is that the Examiner wishes to 
get the full control of the Democratic ma- 
chinery of the State, and is now trying to 
show its power by defeating a candidate and 
an organization that have openly repudiated 
Hearst. And this, according to the Califor- 
nia papers, bears upon Mr. Hearst’s candi- 
dacy for the Democratic nomination in 1908. 









Colorado is the one important 
in State in the country in which 
Colorado. ae 

women have the full political 
franchise. Four women are now running 
for State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion on as many rival tickets. In no other 
State, perhaps, is political life so turbulent, 
and nowhere else are charges of fraud so 
constantly and freely made. This, of course, 
is not because women vote, but because of a 


Mixed Politics 























PRESIDENT HENRY A. BUCHTEL. 
(Republican candidate in Colorado.) 
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JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY, OF DENVER. 


variety of conditions for which remedies will 
gradually be found. As our readers have al- 


ready been informed, the Republican candi- 


date for governor is President Buchtel, of 
Denver University, who is a Methodist 
clergyman and was formerly a foreign mis- 
sionary. A number of men had declined the 
nomination before Buchtel accepted it. It is 
freely charged that the Republican organiza- 
tion is dominated by the street railways of 
Denver, at the head of which is the man 
whose father founded Denver University and 
who is himself one of its chief donors. The 
Democratic candidate is ex-Governor Alva 
Adams, who is said to have been forced to 
take the nomination by the supporters of 
Senator Patterson, who feared that other- 
wise Adams would be a candidate for Pat- 
terson’s place in the United States Senate. 
The most interesting candidacy is that of 
Judge Lindsey, who is running as an inde- 
pendent Democrat and who is known locally 
as the “ kid’s judge,” while known through- 
out the world as an authority upon the treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency. . ‘The fourth 


ticket is socialistic and is headed by William 
D. Haywood, secretary of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners, who is confined in the 
Idaho State Penitentiary on the charge © 
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having murdered an ex-governor of that 
State. . He was in detention at the time of 
his nomination. There is rankling and deep 
dissension among the leaders of both the reg- 
ular parties, and all sorts of personal and 
local complications enter into the contest. 
It is hardly to be expected that readers far 
remote from Colorado can follow so mixed 
a situation, yet we state the bare facts as il- 
lustrating the strange sort of hurly-burly 
into which American political life seems to 
have tumbled this year, with the growth of 
independence, the weakening of machine con- 
trol, and the loss of faith in old party names 
and traditions. 

The Great his year’s “boom” in real es- 

Boom in tate has not been confined to any 
Oe TIO cae locality. Indeed, experi- 
enced observers agree that the country has 
not known for a generation an upward move- 
ment in land values so general as this. From 
the Central Atlantic States, across the Mid- 
dle West, to the Pacific Coast, and in regions 
of the South and Southwest that never before 
knew this form of activity an era of high 
prices has begun and in many places is well 
advanced. In the neighborhood of New 
York City, especially on Long Island, there 
has been within a few months a doubling 
and trebling of prices for unimproved larids. 
The New York savings banks were drained, 
during the summer, for the purchase of sub- 
urban and country property on this rising 
market, many of the buyers being people in 
moderate circumstances. On the other hand, 
farmers within a radius of fifty miles from 
the city suddenly awoke to find their stony 
and unproductive fields in unexpected de- 
mand, for the rich city dweller had seen in 
them the possibilities of scenically attractive 
country estates. Thus in many instances a 
lifetime of toil was at last rewarded by what 
seemed to the recipient a fortune of un- 
dreamed-of proportions. But quite apart 
from these exceptional cases, we know that 
farm values, as such, have steadily risen dur- 
ing the past five or six years in nearly all 
parts of the country. The best evidence of 
this is in the document just issued by the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington, 
which tabulates reports received from 45,000 
correspondents. These show that in the 
years 1901-05 the value of American farms 
Increased 33.5 per cent. Of this total in- 
Crease of about $7,000,000,000, more than 
half is credited to the North Central States, 
but the percentage of gain for cotton lands 
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was greater than for any others,— 48.2 per 
cent. ‘These are significant figures. We are 
compelled to believe that by far the greater 
part of this vast increment to the capitaliza- 
tion of American farm lands was legitimate 
and normal. 


The success of the United States 
in quieting the rebellion in Cuba 
has been justly praised the world 
over. The situation was a very trying and 
complicated one, but Secretary Taft and Mr. 
Bacon inspired confidence and _ secured 
prompt results. ‘To what extent that insur- 
rection was inspired by interests that desired 
to precipitate American interference and 
bring about annexation it will be somewhat 
difficult to ascertain. Larger bodies of men 
than had at first been supposed were under 
arms. President Palma on one hand had 
clamored for American intervention, seem- 
ingly expecting that it would protect and de- 
fend his administration. The insurgent lead- 
ers, on the other hand, seemed to be heartily 
anxious for Uncle Sam to appear on the 
scene. Both sides stated their .case fully, 
and the Palma administration stepped down 
and out when it appeared that the United 
States was disposed to go behind the returns 
in the last election. Mr. Taft’s immediate 
assumption of the governorship was inevita- 
ble. Under the Cuban constitution the 
United States of necessity becomes the gov- 
ernment of Cuba in case of a failure on 
Cuba’s part to govern herself. Elsewhere 
we publish a character sketch of Mr. Ma- 
goon, who has been sent to Cuba to succeed 
Secretary Taft and carry on the government. 


The 
Quieting 
of Cuba. 


In due time there will be new 
elections for the Cuban Congress 
and other positions, but the 
United States will keep a firm hand upon the 
helm until the Cuban republic is in good 
running order again. Judge Magoon. had 
been effective as governor of the Canal Zone 
on the Isthmus of Panama and was about to 
proceed to the Philippines as vice-governor 
when it was decided at Washington that he 
was the best man to send to Havana. But 
for our prompt and fortunate intervention, 
Cuba would probably have been launched 
upon a long period of devastating and par- 
alyzing civil strife. It is to be hoped that 
under our firm but kindly tutelage this island 
republic may learn how to break herself of 
the insurrectionary habit. It would be ex- 
tremely fortunate if the small republics of 


The 
American 
Function. 
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MESSRS. TAFT, BACON, AND MAGOON, AT HAVANA, LAST MONTH. 


Central America would enter into a con- 
federation with the new republic of Panama 
and put themselves under the protection and 
contingent oversight of the United States on 
the plan of Cuba and Panama. With such 
a guarantec of peace and order they would 
develop a remarkable prosperity and be pre- 
pared for the still more important place that 
would await them upon the completion of 
the Panama Canal. Secretary Taft returned 
to Washington on the 19th, bringing with 
him very optimistic reports as to the situa- 
tion in the island. He was confident that 
fighting had ceased and was hopeful that hos- 
tilities would not be renewed when the 
«American troops had been withdrawn. Mr. 
‘Taft could not state definitely how long the 
troops would remain in Cuba, but was of 
opinion that they would probably be needed 
until after the elections. The date for the 
elections has been left. to the judgment of 
Governor Magoon and will probably be in 
the spring of 1907. A fair contest and a 
fair count for both sides will be insured 
by our military, who will then probably 
retire. Mr. Taft expressed great confi 
dence in Mr. Magoon as the right man to 
direct the affairs of Cuba during the present 
crisis, 


” The Canal to Lt Was definitely announced |:.: 

Be Built by month that bids would soon be re- 

Contract. ceived for completing the Panama 
canal by contract. The plan to be followed 
is one that closely associates the Government 
with the work. ‘The successful contracting 
firm or syndicate will receive a percentage 
upon the cost of the canal, its reward to be 
increased in case of its keeping the cost below 
an estimated sum total and completing the 
work within a specified time limit. Secre- 
tary Root’s visit to the canal on his way 
home ftom South America resulted in a very 
interesting letter to the President in which he 
summed up his impressions of the present sit- 
uation. Mr. Root is a keen observer and is 
never unduly optimistic. It is agreeable, 
therefore, to have his assurances to the effect 
that the Government is making great prog- 
ress under Engineer Stevens and that sanitary 
and other preliminary conditions are now 
practically ready for a tremendous effort to 
construct the canal with rapidity. It has 
been announced with some definiteness that 
the President will start on his proposed visit 
to Panama immediately after the elections for 
the purpose of inspecting the work on the 
canal. He will embark on the Louisiana on 
or about November 8, and will be absent 
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shout three weeks, returning to Washington 

time for the meeting of Congress. The 
or question onthe canal has assumed large 
proportions. .Ajitheugh it is not the intention 
o1 the Government to permit the employment 
of Chinese coolies, this has been charged and 
used as an argument against one of the New 
York gubernatorial candidates, -who is as- 
sumed to have President Roosevelt’s active 
support. 


We publish elsewhere a careful 
and authoritative account of Sec- 
retary Root’s South-American 
trip from the pen of Mr. Arthur W. Dunn 
of the Associated Press. It is probably true 
that no such series of ovations as Mr. Root 
received in South America has ever been 
accorded to any man in the history of the 
Western Hemisphere. 
like Dewey Day in New York at every point 
which Mr. Root visited. The Secretary’s 
speeches were very tactful and made a nota- 
ble impression, as the South-American news- 
papers amply indicate. Few people in this 
country have more than the slightest idea of 
the progress that the large cities of South 
America have made, and their hospitality to 
Mr. Root as the ranking officer of the Amer- 
‘ican cabinet was upon a magnificent scale. 
On the one hand South-American republics 
will be the better disposed toward us by 
reason of Mr. Root’s visit and wise speeches, 
while on the other hand the Secretary himself 
will understand better how to deal with va- 
rious diplomatic questions that are bound to 
arise. For one thing he has come home even 
more firmly convinced that he had been right 
in his determination to develop the Bureau of 
American Republics at Washington into 
something much more effective than it has 
hitherto been. We are glad, also, to publish 
in this number the formal address made by 
Mr. Root before the conference of American 
republics at Rio Janeiro, which has never 
been accurately presented in the newspapers. 
This address is not merely one of remarkable 
fitness and eloquence, but it interprets North- 
American policy to South America in a man- 
ner that has already given great satisfaction 
and reassurance throughout the Latin-speak- 
ing republics. It may fairly be said to take 
rank as a document of importance in the his- 
tory of the evolution of American policy 
along the lines of the Monroe Doctrine. ‘In 
Mr. Dunn’s article upon Mr. Root’s trip 
‘will be found a valuable summing up of the 


work of the recent Pan-American Confer- 
ence, 


Experiences. 


It seems to have been. 
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Excellent LHe American instinctively feels 
Effect of His that, somehow, since Secretary 
mal Root’s South-American tour the 
people and institutions of that vast southern 
continent are nearer and more familiar to 
him than ever before. It is already evident 
that the daily press of this country is giving 
more attention to Latin-American news. 
Mr. Root’s trip having succeeded in virtually 
allaying the baseless but very widely diffused 
fears of American aggression upon our 
neighbors to the South, the tone of the Latin- 
American press is also freer and more friend- 
ly than heretofore. Seftor Enrique Cortez, 
the new minister from Colombia to -the 
United States, who was sent for the especial 
purpose of negotiating treaties to settle the 
differences between Colombia and the United 
States and Colombia and Panama, has ex- 
pressed it as his opinion that the American 
Secretary of State’s visit has quite cleared 
the atmosphere in northern South America, 
as well as further to the south. Colombia, 
he declares, feels that “ the spirit of fairness 
which characterizes the actions of President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Root will prompt the 
satisfactory adjustment of disputed questions 
with Panama and the United States.” The 
chief point in the negotiations in which the 
three countries will be involved is the extent 
to which Panama ought, in equity, to con- 
tribute to the settlement of Colombia’s for- 
eign debt. 


Chile, Mexico Chile, despite her cabinet crisis 
early:in October, has been quite 
prosperous and is rapidly recov- 
ering from the effect of the earthquake 


and 
Porto Rico. 


at Valparaiso in August. The political 
situation in Venezuela has become quieter, 
although there are clouds on the horizon 
of that country which threaten to bring 
about a revolutionary storm in the near fu- 
ture if, as report had it in the middle of 
October, President Castro is really mortally 
il. Our. Mexican neighbors are prosperous. 
The republic, however, appears to be passing 
through a period of labor evolution in which 
there is inevitable some friction between capi- 
tal and the working classes. Sefor Casasus, 
Mexican ambassador to Washington, has re- 
signed, owing to ill health, but his successor 
will be a most worthy one if, as is reported, 
President Diaz has determined to appoint 
Sefior Enrique Creel, at present governor of 
the state of Chihuahua, and one of the richest 
and most progressive business men of the 
republic. In our own Latin possession of 
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Porto Rico the increase of exports to the refused to attend, and it was impossible to 


United States from $5,500,000 in I901 to 
$19,000,000 in 1906 indicates that, in the 
case of Porto Rico, commerce has indeed fol- 
lowed the flag. Our commercial relations 
with Cuba, which were threatened with ex- 
tinction by the insurrection, have been pre- 
served by the intervention. The $160,000,- 
ooo of American interests in the island were 
safe from the moment.the first American 
marines were landed at’ Havana. 


sialatiattait For nearly “a week Secretary 
tion Was_ ‘Taft, with that patience, tact, 
Brought About. + . 
and_persistence which have made 
him so effective on other difficult occasions, 
listened to President Palma and the members 
of his cabinet, the principal Liberal leaders 
and the representatives of American interests 
in Cuba in the hope that peace might be 
brought about by some kind of an agreement 
on the part of the government with the in- 
surrectos. “The plan agreed to by the in- 
surgent leaders and by some of the Moder- 
ates (the Palma party) was that President 
Palma should retain office but that the con- 
gress elected last year should resign; that, 
on January 1, next, there should be a new 
election and at the same time new electoral 
and municipal laws should be enacted,— the 
election to be held under the auspices of 
United States commissioners, with a positive 
pledge by all parties to abide faithfully by 
the result. To this plan, however, President 
Palma and his associates would not agree. 
On September 25, General Freyre Andrade, 
speaker of the Cuban House, announced that 
President Palma, Vice-President Capote, and 
all the Moderate Senators and Representa- 
tives had decided to resign. ‘This they pre- 
ferred to do rather than make any conces- 
sions to the Liberals and insurgents. The 
next day Senor Palma informed Secretary 
Taft that his decision to resign was irrevoca- 
ble, since he regarded the proposed terms as 
“contrary to his personal dignity and to the 
prestige of the government.” 


anes Events moved rapidly. A stormy 
Progift's.,, mecting of the Moderate party 
was held. ‘The United States 
Government and the American people were 
denounced by Vice-President Capote, and it 
was even suggested that European interven- 
tion be forced by the destruction of some 
British and German property. On Septem- 
ber 28, when the congress reassembled, 
there was no quorum, the Moderates having 





elect any one to succeed President Palma. 
It, therefore, became necessary for Secretary 
Taft, representing the United'-States Govern- 
ment, to assume control,— reluctant as fic 
was to do so, and disgusted as he admitted 
himself to be with the failure of the Cuban 
officials to arise patriotically to the occasion. 
On the same day, with the landing of a de- 
tachment of American marines to guard the 
treasury at Havana, armed intervention in 
Cuba became a fact. President Palma left 
the palace, declining the military escort of- 
fered by Secretary Taft, and retired with his 
family to Matanzas. On September 29, 
Mr. Taft issued a proclamation, taking pos- 
session of the island of Cuba in accordance 
with the power vested in the United States 
by the Platt Amendment to the Cuban con- 
stitution, with the avowed purpose of re- 
storing order, protecting life and property, 
and aiming at the establishment of perma- 
nent peace. The substance of this inter- 
nationally historical proclamation was as 
follows: 


To the people of Cuba: The failure of con- 
gress to act on the irrevocable resignation of 
the President of the Republic of Cuba or to 
elect a successor leaves the country without a 
government at a time when great disorder pre- 
vails, and requires that, pursuant to the request 
of-Mr. Palma, the necessary steps be taken in 
the name and by the authority of the President 
of the United States to restore order and pro- 
tect life and property in the island of Cuba and 

-the islands and keys adjacent thereto, and for 
this purpose to establish therein a provisional 
government. 

The provisional government hereby estab- 
lished will be maintained only long enough to 
restore order, peace, and public confidence, by 
direction of and in the name of the President of 
the United States, and then to hold such elec- 
tions as may be necessary to determine on those 
persons upon whom the permanent government 
of the republic should be devolved. 

In so far as is consistent with the nature of 
a provisional government established under the 
authority of the United States this will be a 
Cuban Government, conforming with the con- 
stitution of Cuba. The Cuban flag will be hoist- 
ed as usual over the government buildings of 
the island, all the executive departments and 
provincial and municipal governments, includ- 
ing that of the City of Havana, will continue 
to be administered as under the Cuban Repub- 
lic; the courts will continue to administer jus- 
tice, and all the laws-not in their nature inap- 
plicable by reason of the temporary and emer- 
gent character of the government will be in 
force. 

President Roosevelt has been most anxious 
to bring about peace under the constitutional 
government of Cuba, and he made every en- 
deavor to avoid the present step. Longer delay, 
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however, would be dangerous in view of the 
resignation of the cabinet. 

The proclamation closed with the an- 
nouncement that -“‘ until further notice ” the 
heads of all departments of the central gov- 
ernment and the civil governors and mayors 
must report to the American Provisional 
Governor for instructions. 


provisional YVith really remarkable alacrity 
Governors Taftand order the Cuban Govern- 
and Magoon. ent and Cuban people accepted 
the provisional American administration. 
Secretary Taft,— “ Provisional Governor 
of Cuba,”— with the assistance of a number 
of the more far-sighted patriotic Cubans, at 
once quietly assumed possession of all the ad- 
ministrative departments, and, after confer- 
ence with the insurgent leaders, arranged 
for the immediate disarmament of the insur- 
rectos throughout the island. General 
Funston’s stay in Cuba was brief, his pres- 
ence having been useful in the emergency of 
the moment. As the head of the disarma- 
ment commission, he began the work which 
Brig.-Gen. Franklin Bell, Chief of Staff of 
the United States Army, is now carrying out. 
Gen. Bell was appointed to command the 
United States military forces in Cuba (some 
seven thousand men), this army to be known 
as the Army of Cuban Pacification. On 
October 3, President Roosevelt appointed 
Charles E. Magoon, until quite recently Gov- 
ernor or the Panama Canal Zone, to be pro- 
visional civil governor of Cuba,— an appoint- 
ment which was received with approval, not 
only in the island and the United States, -but 
by the European press as well. On another 
page this month (556) we publish a sketch 
of ““ Judge” Magoon’s career and activities, 
which indicates his exceptional fitness for the 
position, a capacity demonstrated during sev- 
eral years in the law department of our gov- 
ernment during the former American occu- 
pation of Cuba after the war with Spain. 
In assuming office, Governor Magoon, prom-- 
ising to carry out the policy outlined by 
Governor Taft, issued to the Cuban people 
a proclamation in which he said: 

As Provisional Governor I shall exercise the 
powers and perform the duties contemplated 
and provided for by the third article of the ap- 
pendix to the constitution of Cuba, for the 
Preservation of Cuban independence and the 
Protection of life, property and individual lib- 
erty. As soon as it shall prove to be consistent 
with the attainment of these ends I shall seek 
to bring about a restoration of the ordinary 
agencies and methods of the government under 
the other and general provisions of the Cuban 
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constitution.» All the provisions of the consti- 
tution and all laws the application of which for 
the time being would be inconsistent with the 
exercise of the powers provided for by the third 
article of the appendix must be deemed in 
abeyance. The other provisions of the consti- 
tution and other laws will continue in full force 
and effect. 


Secretaries Taft and Bacon sailed from 
Havana on October 13 for the United 


States, just in time to escape the tropical hur- 
ricane which swept over the Caribbean in 
the middle of the month, cutting off the 
Cuban capital for days from the rest of the 
world, and destroying more than a hundred 
lives and much property. 


Secretary Taft’s diplomacy and 
dignity completely won the hearts 
_ of the Cuban officials and the 
plain citizens of the island with whom he 
came in contact. Following the custom of 
all Cuban governors, he attended the open- 
ing exercises of the University of Havana, 
during the first week in October, and deliv- 
ered an address to the students, in which he 
paid a sincere tribute to the Spanish race, 
from which, he declared, Anglo-Saxons have 
“much to learn of intellectual refinement, 
logical faculties, artistic temperament, poetic 
imagery, high ideals, and courtesy.” His 
presence in Cuba, he declared further, was 
not an evidence of a desire for conquest, but 
that he might put his 
‘“‘arm under your arm, to lift you again to the 
resumption of the wonderful progress you ‘have 
made, so that you may once more be able to 
point with pride to the fact that the United 
States is not an exploiting nation, but only has 
such sympathy with progress as to be willing 
to spend its blood and treasure in spreading 
progressive government throughout the world.” 
The course taken by our government in 
intervening, moreover, has received the un- 
qualified praise of all patriotic Cubans and 
is endorsed heartily by the statesmen and 
press of Europe. Many Continental jour- 
nals assert that it is the imperative duty of 
the United States to annex the island. ‘This 
step is even advocated by some of the Span- 
ish newspapers. The Pais, of Madrid, for 
example, which was so virulently anti-Amer- 
ican in 1898, declares that “ as Spaniards we 
smart from the wounds once inflicted on us 
by the Yankees. . . . Now, however, their 
intervention in the case of Cuba seems 
worthy of applause. If Cuba be annexed to 
the United States as an autonomous State 
peace will be safeguarded there and progress 
guaranteed.” 
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questioning President 
Governmental Palma’s personal integrity or the 
Weakness. h ¢ —— Siem 7 
onesty of his intentions, the 
conviction cannot be escaped that the Palma 
administration was utterly unable to cope 
with the political crisis which faced it during 
the past few months. ‘The publication of 
the cable correspondence between our consul- 
general (Steinhart) at Havana and our 
State Department brought to light the fact, 
surprising to most Cubans as well as almost 
all Americans, that as long ago as September 
8 President Palma had requested the United 
States to send war vessels to Cuba and had 
frankly admitted the inability of his adminis- 
tration to quell the rebellion or to protect 
life and property. Three or four days later 
than this, the correspondence indicates, Sefor 
Palma begged President Roosevelt to send 
to Havana, “with the greatest secrecy and 
rapidity,” two or three thousand men, the 
dispatch intimating (it is not quite clear 
whether the words are Palma’s or Stein- 
hart’s) that “any delay might bring about a 
massacre of citizens in Havana.” To all 
these appeals the replies of the State Depart- 
ment at Washington were dignified and re- 
strained.» The assurance was repeated that 
the United States did not wish to intervene 
until intervention became positively necessary, 
and that it would not do so until “ absolutely 
certain of the equities of the case and of the 
needs of the situation.” 


sik Without 


The Provisional BY the middle of October Gov- 
Government ernor Magoon had succeeded in 
— bringing some order out of the 

political chaos. He had appointed a num- 

ber of commissions to thoroughly investigate 
every department of the Cuban Govern- 
ment,— executive, legislative, and judicial. 

For some time, at least, Americans will of- 

ficiate in legislative capacity, but as soon as 

Cuban citizens of sufficient ability, patriot- 

ism, and independence can be brought to the 

notice of Governor Magoon, all the govern- 
mental offices will be filled by natives. Evi- 
dences of a great deal of political corruption 
on the part of the recent Cuban Government 
are coming to light. Beyond a doubt the re- 
volt was born chiefly of the “ insurrectionary 
habit” of the Cubans and the desire of the 
political and military chieftains of both par- 
ties to retain or obtain offices. The best ele- 
ments of the island, both native and foreign, 
including all the European investors in Cu- 
ban railroads and plantations, are solidly be- 
hind the American provisional administration. 
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Our Canadian neighbors are ab- 
sorbed in the solution of a num- 
ber of political and industrial 
problems of national extent, the principal 
among them being the question of Asiatic 
immigration on the western coast, the edu- 
cational problem, and the very much con- 
fused relations between the United States, 
Great Britain, and Newfoundland in the 
matter of the interminable fisheries dispute. 
‘The virtual conclusion early in October be- 
iween the imperial government and President 
Roosevelt’s cabinet of a modus vivendi rela- 
iive to the Newfoundland fishing grounds 
(an agreement commended by both British 
and American opinion as eminently - fair 
and reasonable), aroused considerable opposi- 
tion in Newfoundland, the provincial gov- 
ernment, under the vigorous leadership of 
the Premier, protesting against the con- 
cessions made to American fishermen. ‘The 
question of Asiatic immigration into British 
Columbia has assumed threatening propor- 
tions during the past few months, owing to 
the arrival of large numbers of Chinese 
coolies, in spite of the strenuous opposition 
of the labor unions. Still more serious has 
been the immigration of Indian coolies, who, 
being British subjects and holding inalien- 
able British rights in any British col- 
ony, cannot be discriminated against by the 
Dominion Government. The educational 
problem in Canada still vexes the politicians. 
It is a complicated question arising chiefly 
out of differences between the Catholics and 
Protestants over state supervision of and 
grants to schools. 


Canadian 
Problems. 


British patties The education question, Irish 

ome Rule, and the responsibil- 
ity of organized labor before the 
law,— these. will be the subjects of vital do- 
mestic interest to come before the session of 
the British Parliament just begun, while, in 
Britain’s international politics, the empire’s 
approach to Russia and apparently inevitable 
estrangement from Germany will claim most 
attention. Upon the threshold of the settle- 
ment of all the domestic problems stands the 
House of Lords, in the attitude too often of 
an obstructionist. This preliminary phase 
of the next British Parliament’s political con- 
test is treated graphically and informingly 
this month by Mr. William T. Stead in an 
article (on page 593) prepared especially for 
our readers. It is probable that the Birrell 
education bill, which was adopted by the 
Commons and passed its second reading in 


. . 
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the Lords before the close of the last session, 
will be the first subject of discussion. This 
the Lords will probably reject, and upon this 
thebattle will be drawn between the two houses. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, standing 
as he does for the Established Church 
and its idea of education, will be the center 
of the education battle in the upper house. 
It is his list of amendments to the bill which, 
_if carried, will as effectively destroy that 
measure as an absolute veto by both houses 
of Parliament. It now seems as though the 
government could not possibly avoid putting 
through some more or less radical measure 
of Irish policy. The Wyndham land pur- 
chase act of 1903 has already begun to show 
splendid results. Nevertheless, the’ Irish 
Radicals, under the leadership of Mr. John 
Redmond, maintain emphatically that noth- 
ing short of complete Home Rule, with an 
Irish Parliament freely elected and an execu- 
tive responsibility to it, will be acceptable to 
the Irish people. 


Othe enna extensive impendingstrikes 
dnguesings in among the railway employees, 
“coal miners, and ship builders, in 
Great Britain, have called attention to the 
gravity of the labor situation, while the split 
in the ranks of the Labor party, resulting in 
the antagonism and recrimination between 
John Burns and Keir Hardie, doés not prom- 
ise well for the unity of the Campbell-Ban- 
nerman ministry. Other happenings in Brit- 
ish domestic politics of particular interest 
to Americans were the opening (September 
27) of the new university building at 
Aberdeen to celebrate the four hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of that insti- 
tution, the election of a new London 
County Council and the choice of a 
new Lord Mayor of London (Sir William 
Treloar), and the visit to this country of 
five hundred English teachers, conducted by 
Sir Alfred Mosely, head of the National 
Educational Commission, to study American 
methods of instruction. An outline of what 
these British educational leaders purpose do- 
ing and expect to gain by their visit to this 
country is found on page 547 this month. 


After many months of negotia- 
tion and many years of waiting, 
the advocates of an Anglo-Rus- 
sian agreement, drawn up along the same 
general lines as the British understanding 
with France, are apparently about to see 
their wishes gratified. According to news- 


England 
and 
Russia 


paper dispatches from London and St. Pe- 
tersburg in the middle of October, (unof- 
ficial, but from authoritative sources), the 
arrangement between Great Britain and 
Russia is to be embodied in a series of agree- 
ments, of which the first, relating to Tibet, 
is complete and ready to be signed. Its sub- 
stance is believed to be a compact that nei- 
ther Russia nor Britain shall hereafter in- 
terfere in the land of the Grand Lama. 
The second part of the general friendly ar- 
rangement between the two empires is sup- 
posed to concern Persia. This was much 
more difficult to draw up, and of its provis- 
ions we know nothing except that they will 
attempt to delimit the respective spheres of 
interest, if not of influence, on the general 
principle of the North to Russia, the South 
to Great Britain. The third subject in the 
negotiations is reported to deal with the Far 
Eastern question. This, the news dispatches 
intimate, will include the opening of the 
Dardanelles to the Russian fleet. 


In the opinion of Dr. E. J. Dil- 
lon, the careful and well in- 
formed correspondent of the 
London Daily Telegraph at St. Petersburg, 
the points to be emphasized in the condition 
of Russia during the past two months have 
been the empire’s pressing need for money 
and the fine, courageous record of Premier 
Stolypin, whom the correspondent compares 
with the classical Aristides. Personally, says 
Dr. Dillon, Mr. Stolypin is “the highest 
type of public man whom recent events have 
brought to the fore ‘in Russia.” He has not 
as yet accomplished very much, but “his 
accession to power has been very recent, 
and one cannot legislate by telegraph for one- 
sixth of the globe.” In the current Contem- 
porary Review Dr. Dillon characterizes Pre- 
mier Stolypin in the following hearty way: 


Stolypin, the 
** Russian 
Aristides.’’ 


Single-mindedness, sincerity, selfless devotion 
to his sovereign and his country and a touch of 
the heroism of the early Christian martyrs have 
won for him a place apart. He is the salt of his 
party—if one may reasonably give the name of 
party to a crowd of self-seeking place-hunters 
who are filled with prejudice, moved by interest 
and unaffected by principle. Mr. Stolypin is a 
standing example of an honest Russian bureau- 
crat who can save his soul without forswearing 
the political creed of his forefathers. Hence he 
is liked by the Czar, trusted by politicians and 
respected by everyone. Stolypin’s accession to 
the premiership, unimportant as it seemed 
among the momentous events of the time, marks 
a new phasis in the struggle of the monarchy 
for existence. For the new President of the 
cabinet accomplished what neither of his pred- 
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ecessors nor a heap of official 
assurances from the Crown 
were able to effect; he con- 
vinced Russia that the autoc- 
racy was indeed a thing of 
the past, that the old régime 
was dead, and that a new era 
of constitutional government 
had begun. And to have ob- 
tained credence for that mo- 
mentous announcement de- 
spi‘e the interested and plausi- 
ble assertions of the opposi- 
tion was to have won half 
the battle. That fact once 
accepted by the Russian peo- 
ple,. the conditions of the 
struggle between the new or- 
der of things and the old 
changed considerably. It 
ceased’ to be a trial of 
strength between the parti- 
sans of the autocracy and the 
friends of constitut‘onal gov- 
ernment, and became an up- 
rising of the dregs of society 
against law and order and 
peaceful development. 


political Lhe weary 
Parties in struggle  be- 
Russia. 
tween the gov- 
ernment and the _ revolu- 
tionary elements continues. 
Those members of the first 
Duma who participated in 
the Viborg convention at 
Helsingfors are being pros- 
ecuted. Trials and convic- 
tions are taking place with 
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such rapidity as to have be- 
come the order of the day. 
Premier Stolypin cannot 
restrain the reactionists, 
who see their end approach- 
ing and are becoming des- 
perate. An organization of these upholders 
of the old order, known as the League of the 
Russian People, is circulating inflammatory 
literature, inciting the peasants against the 
Jews, and all the old, familiar features of 
the bureaucratic propaganda have again come 
into use. ‘The party situation, however, 
seems to have clarified somewhat. The Pre- 
mier himself has announced that the most 
moderate party in the Duma, the Octobrist 
group (made up of those who simply con- 
tended for the carrying out of the Czar’s con- 
cessions announced in the manifesto of Oc- 
tober, 1905), is to be recognized as the gov- 
ernment party, while the Constitutional 
Democrats have been declared a revolution- 
ary organization and outside the pale of the 
law. 


Gustav Adolf. 


FOUR GENERATIONS OF THE SWEDISH ROYAL FAMILY. 


(Queen Sophie, whose seventieth birthday was celebrated recently, is 
shown between her son, Crown Prinee Gustav, and his son, Prince 


King Oscar is holding the latter’s infant son.) 


The opening of the Danish Par- 
Prosperous liament, on October 1, and the 


Happy, 


Scandinavia. : ° , 
elections for the Norwegian Stor- 


thing have been. the political events of in- 
terest in Scandinavia during the past month, 
while the celebration of the seventieth birth- 
day of Queen Sophie of Sweden was the 
national event of the summer in Sweden. 
In his first speech from the throne King 
Frederick of Denmark announced __ that 
he purposes an extended tour throughout 
Europe, visiting the sovereigns of various 
countries. He also announced that the 
wishes of Iceland regarding the form of 
her constitution would undoubtedly be 
complied with. In Norway, the elections 
resulted in a small but safe government ma- 
jority. The royal birthday celebration 
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throughout Sweden was hearty and sincere, 
the popular regard for the Swedish Queen 
furnishing a startling contrast to the posi- 
tion of Czar Nicholas, ruler of Sweden’s 
neighbor nation. The Swedish monarchs 
are honored and beloved, and the Swedish 
people are prosperous and happy. Certainly 
the monarchs of constitutional countries are 
spared some of the troubles of despotisms. 


In spite of governmental declara- 
tions, papal encyclicals, and pop- 
ular discussion, no apparent prog- 
ress has been made toward breaking the 
deadlock between the French Government 
and the Vatican, nor toward improving the 
situation between Rome and the Dominguez 
cabinet in Spain. The pastoral letter adopt- 
ed by the French bishops in their recent 
council, and read in all the pulpits of. the 
republic, calls upon all the faithful to sup- 
port the Church in the present crisis. A num- 
ber of French ecclesiastics, under the leader- 
ship of M. Henri des Houx, former secre- 
tary to Pope Pius IX., have organized a 
league of French Catholics for the purpose 
of establishing the “associations cultuelles ” 
required by the law. The majority of the 
French ecclesiastics, however, have apparent- 
ly accepted the fact of the rupture between 
State and Church. M. Clémenceau, Minister 
of the Interior, who, when the long-expected 
retirement of Premier Sarrien took place, 
became Prime Minister of the republic, 
has again and again announced that, al- 
though an active opponent of clericalism 
himself, and although no modification of the 
law can possibly be considered, he will never- 
theless gladly receive suggestions from the 
French bishops at any time, and, further, 
that no violence shall be used and not a sin- 
gle church closed or devoted to secular pur- 
poses. Late in October it was announced by 
a number of the Catholic organs in Rome 
(notably the Osservatore Romano) that the 
Holy See is satisfied with the recent decree 
of the French Council of State, declaring 
that the government will not recognize as an 

association cultuelle” any organization 
which is not in proper communion witht the 
regular bishops and the hierarchy at Rome. 
The reservation, however, is made that the 
French Government is to be the judge of 
the regularity of the associations. Upon the 
reassembling of the Spanish Cortes (on Oc- 
tober 20) the contest between the Church and 
Liberal ministry for the control of civil mar- 
rage, secular education, and cemetery regu- 


France 
and the 
Vatican. 
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lation was resumed. It is the intention of 
the Spanish Minister of Justice, Count Ro- 
manones, to revive the question of a dissolu- 
tion of the concordat between Madrid and 
the Vatican established in 1851. 


An international diplomatic sen- 
sation was created, in the first 
part of October, by the publica- 
tion of the “ Recollections ” of the late Ger- 
man Imperial Chancellor, Prince von Ho- 
henlohe. The volume, which consists of the 
memoirs of the late Chancellor, in the form 
of his diary and letters, really presents a 


Indiscreet 
** Recollec- 
tions."’ 











M. GEORGES CLEMENCEAU, THE NEW FRENCH 
PREMIER. 
(Upon the resignation of M. Sarrien, on October 19, 


President Fallierés requested M. Clémenceau, Min- 
ister of the Interior, to form a new cabinet.) 


Berlin court history for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and lets out a number of important 
secrets exceedingly embarrassing to the Ger- 
man court but extremely interesting to the 
rest of the world. The person responsible 
for the publication, Prince Alexander von 


’ Hohenlohe, youngest son of the Chancellor, 


who was formerly a member of the Reichs- 
tag and at the time District President of 
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THE NEW “ BLACK POPE,” FATHER WERNZ, GENERAL OF THE JESUITS, IN THE MIDST OF THE FACULTY 


OF THE GREGORIAN UNIVERSITY AT ROME. HE 
AND THE SECOND OF GERMAN NATIONALITY. 


Upper Alsace, was publicly and sharply rep- 
rimanded by the Kaiser for his “ tactless, 
indiscreet, and entirely improper conduct.” 
The portion of the publication which has 
evidently displeased his Imperial Majesty 
the most is that which deals with. the rela- 
tions between himself and Prince Bismarck. 
From the extracts already published, how- 
ever, it would appear that, instead of put- 
ting the then young sovereign in an: un- 
favorable light, these revelations of Prince 
von Hohenlohe show that it was Bismarck 
who was hot-headed and reactionary, and 
that the Kaiser was eminently wise and 
patriotic in dismissing the aged Chancellor. 
During the same day upon which he was 
expressing his indignation over this disclos- 
ure, and attending two military reviews, his 
versatile Majesty of Germany also partici- 
pated in the ceremonies at the wedding of 
Miss Bertha Krupp, daughter of the late 
iron magnate, and Dr. Gustav von Bohlen. 
Miss Krupp has been called the richest wom- 
an in the world. She does not know herself 
how many millions are hers, but there are 
sixty-three thousand employees on her pay- 
rolls. The Kaiser’s presence at the ceremony 
was due to his regard for the large interests 
inherited by Miss Krupp, since her facto- 
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ries and mines supply the artillery for the 
German army and the guns and armor-plate 
for the Kaiser’s navy. 


The New 1" appointing Bernhard Dern- 
German Coloniatburg, “‘ the American business 

Director. man,” to be director of the long 
mismanaged German Colonial Office, Chan- 
cellor von Biilow has driven the entering 
wedge of up-to-date administrative methods 
into the hitherto unbroken surface of Ger- 
man bureaucracy. The grave scandals of 
“graft” in the German Colonial Depart- 
ment (to which we have already alluded in 
these pages) led Prince von Biilow (it is ad- 
mitted by the German press) to choose for 
this position a man who will banish official- 
ism and militarism from the colonial admin- 
istration of the empire and run it on the bus!- 
ness: principles which have been so successful 
in the British colonies. Herr Dernburg is a 
German of Jewish extraction, the son of a 
journalist, but he has won the nickname of 
“the American ” by his energy and sagacity 
in business, acquired during a dozen or more 
years of training. in the financial circles of 
New York. Herr Dernburg will at once 
have an excellent opportunity to prove his 
ability and a chance, during the next few 
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years, such as seldom comes to a European 
oficial. He will be one of the chief direc- 
tors of the Berlin international exposition 
which is to be held in 1912, and will there 
be in charge of the colonial exhibits of the 
empire, which will demonstrate to the world 
what the German race can do in foreign 
climes with strange and inferior peoples. 


Two highly important and sig- 
nificant developments of the news 
have marked the history of the 
past few weeks in China. Following the 
recommendations of the imperial commission- 
ers who visited this country, and of Viceroy 
Yuan-Shih-kai, of the province of Pe-chi-li, 
an edict has been issued ordering the aboli- 
tion throughout the empire of the use of 
opium, both foreign and native, for a period 
of ten years. The edict severely condemns 
opium smoking and directs the Council of 
State to draw up a plan for enforcing the 
prohibition against the vice and even against 
the cultivation of the poppy. Following this 
came the announcement of the formal appro- 
val by the imperial throne of the plan (al- 
ready outlined in these pages) submitted by 
the recent investigation commissions for a 
system of constitutional government in China 
identical in many respects with that now op- 
erative in Japan. In a long article in the 
London Tribune, Mr. L. H. Chee, a Chi- 
nese student associated for some weeks with 
the commission during its visit to England 
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JOHN BULL, JOHN CHINAMAN AND THE OPIUM TRADE. 


CHINAMAN: “ Dlink welly bad England side, opium 
allee same bad China side; Chinaman stoppee opium 
ten yea’ time—then sendee missionally man help 
Stoppee dlink England side.” 


From the Westminster Gazette (london). 


HERR BERNHARD DERNBURG, 


(The Jewish banker of American training whom 
Chancellor Biilow has appointed Director of the 
German Colonial Office.) 


last summer, explains the scheme of the com- 
mission. “This recommends that the State 
Council nominated by the Emperor, by 
which China is now governed from Peking 
(so far as the empire is centrally governed at 
all), be converted into a kind of British cab- 
inet, including the heads of all the state de- 
partments. The commission further advises 
that each of the eighteen provinces into which 
the empire is at present divided shall have 
a constitution of its own, providing for an 
elective parliament which shall have power 
to choose the provincial governor, who shall, 
however, be subordinate to another governor 
named by the Emperor in place of the exist- 
ing Viceroy. ‘This Chinese writer gives it as 
his opinion that the provisions of the report 
will be carried out in the near future, espe- 
cially so since Viceroy Yuan-Shih-kai, who 
is really the most powerful subject in China, 
has expressed his approval of the scheme. 
The western world will be gratified to learn 
that Sir Robert Hart, director-general of the 
Chinese imperial customs, has issued a cir- 
cular in which he announces that he has re- 
ceived positive assurances that his personal 
status with regard to the Chinese customs 
will not be changed or interfered with. 











POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN, 


September 20.—Colorado Republicans nomi- 
nate Henry A. Buchtel to succeed Phillip B. 
Stewart as the Republican candidate for gover- 
nor....A convention of Independents in Colo- 
rado nominate Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of Den- 
ver, for governor. 

September 21.—President Roosevelt selects 
Judge Joseph Buffington as Judge of the third 
United States circuit, which includes the States 
of Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New Jersey. 

September 22.—The -Independence League of 
Massachusetts nominates District-Attorney John 
B. Moran for governor. 

September 24.—Governor Higgins (Rep.) of 
New York announces that he will not accept 
a renomination. 

September 25.—The Republican State execu- 
tive committee of Alabama decides not to nom- 
inate a State ticket....The Republican State 
convention of New York meets at Saratoga and 
the Democratic convention at Buffalo. 

September 26.—New York Republicans nomi- 
nate Charles E. Hughes for governor. 

September 27.—New York Democrats nomi- 
nate W. R. Hearst, the candidate of the Inde- 
pendence League, for governor....The new im- 
migrant law, increasing the requirements of 
inspection, goes into effect at the port of New 
York. 

September 28.—Mayor Dunne of Chicago is 
elected president of the League of American 
Municipalities. 

September 29.—The Independence League of 
New York drops its own candidates and en- 
dorses the ticket named by the Democrats at 
Buffalo. 

October 1.—The new federal meat-inspection 
bill goes into effect....President Roosevelt re- 
turns to Washington from Oyster Bay. : 

October 3.—Hoke Smith (Dem.) is elected 
governor of Georgia by the usual majority; the 
amendment providing for the court of appeals 
is carried....President Roosevelt announces 
the appointment of Charles E. Magoon as Pro- 
visional Governor of Cuba (see page 556).... 
Rhode Island Democrats nominate Mayor 
James H. Higgins of Pawtucket for governor. 

October 4.—The Socialist Labor party of New 
York State nominates Thomas H. Jackson for 
governor.... Massachusetts’ Democrats nomi- 
nate John B. Moran for governor and endorse 
the leadership and views of both Bryan and 
Hearst. 

October 5.—Massachusetts Republicans nomi- 
nate Governor Curtis Guild, Jr. 

October 7—The rules for the denaturing of 
alcohol under the new law are made public by 
Commissioner Yerkes in Washington. 

October 8.—It is announced in Washington 
that the Panama Canal Commission has finally 
decided to have the canal work completed by 





RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From September 21 to October 19, 1906.) 


contract....The United States Supreme Court 
begins its session of 1906-’07 in Washington. 

October 9.—The United States Supreme Court 
announces the postponement of the Kansas- 
Colorado irrigation case, pending the appoint- 
ment of Justice Brown's successor. 

October 10.—A decision of the Federal Court 
gives the governor of Porto Rico full territorial 
right of requ’sition. 

October _11.—Rhode Island Republicans re- 
nominate Governor Utter and the entire Repub- 
lican State ticket.... Mayor Weaver of Philadel- 
































MR. ALBERT L. COLE. 
(Republican nominee for Governor of Minnesota.) 


phia asks for the resignation of the Director of 
Public Works. 

October 12.—John B. Moran accepts the Dem- 
ocratic nomination for governor of Massachu- 
setts. 

October 13.—Street-Commissioner Woodbury, 
of New York City, resigns his office. 

October 15.—The United States Supreme 
Court denies the motion of ex-Senator Burton, 
of Kansas, for a rehearing. 

October 18.—Mayor Weaver of Philadelphia 
dissolves the committee of citizens known as the 
Mayor’s advisory board. 

October 19.—The Standard Oil Company is 
found guilty of consp‘racy against trade, in vi0- 
lation of the Valentine anti-trust law of Ohio. 








RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 
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AMERICANS IN CONTROL OF THE SITUATION IN CUBA. 


(Troops arriving at Camp Columbia. ) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


September 21.—An edict is issued by the Em- 
peror of China, demanding that a means be 
found to eradicate the opium habit in China 
within ten years; the Council of State is instruc- 
ted to draft the necessary regulations. ...The 
Trades Congress meeting at Victoria, B. C., with 
delegates from all parts of Canada, decides to 
form an independent labor party to enter the 
federal and local politics. 

September 22.—The Prefect of St. Petersburg 
refuses the Constitutional Democrats permission 
to hold a private meeting in St. Petersburg. 

September 23.—The German Social Demo- 
cratic Congress opens at Mannheim. 

September 26.—The Legislative Assembly of 
Western Australia adopts, by vote of 19 to 13, 
the resolution affirming that union with the rest 
of the commonwealth is detrimental to the state 
and that the time lras arrived for submitting to 
the people the question of withdrawing from the 
union....A bill is passed by the New South 
Wales Legislature providing for free education 
in all primary schools. 

September 27.—Mr. Deakin, the Australian 
Premier, announces his government’s decision to 
acquire a coastal navy. 

September 28.—The Pope publishes -a state- 
ment in which he declares that the separation 
law in France is contrary to Catholic doctrines 
and that Catholics are forbidden to obey it. 

September 29.—Alderman Sir W. Treloar is 
elected Lord Mayor of London for the ensuing 
year.... Taking of testimony in the trial of Gen- 
eral Stoessel is begun at St. Petersburg, Russia. 


September 30.—The final step to set in motion 
the machinery for the distribution of land to the 
Russian peasantry is taken in St. Petersburg... . 
Sentences are imposed on several hundred of 
the Russian mutineers at Cronstadt; nineteen 
are ordered shot, and a member of the Duma is 


ordered deported....Premier Sarrien and Min- 
ister Clemenceau, in speeches in Paris, declare 
that the French separation law will be enforced. 

October 1.—The Danish Parliament is opened 
by King Frederick in person. 

October 6.—French Radicals decide to intro- 
duce a bill in parliament for the immediate con- 
fiscation of all property of the Catholic Church. 

October 7.—The congress of the Constitution- 
al Democrats in Russia meets at Helsingfors, 
Finland....Sir Robert Hart issues a circular 
in Shanghai, saying that he has received assur- 
ances that his status in the Chinese customs 
service will not be changed. 

October 8.—Leaders of the Russian govern- 
ment party, at Odessa, advise the intimidation 
of the opposition at the polls. 

October 9.—Blame for mutinies in the Rus- 
sian army is laid by an imperial commission on 
the officers, a number of whom will be tried by 
court martial. 

October 14.—The Octobrists are endorsed by 
Premier Stolypin as the government party of 
Russia. 

October 15.—The Chilean cabinet resigns.... 
Prince Alexander von Hohenlohe, having been 
rebuked by Emperor William for his “ tact- 
lessness ”’ in publishing the recollections of his 
father, the late Chancellor, resigns as district 
governor in Alsace-Lorraine. 

October 17.—Atrocities committed by the 
King of Anam cause the French to intervene 
and imprison the ruler in the palace; he has 
been adjudged insane. 

October 19.—Premier Sarrien, of France, re- 
signs office....The Russian Government issues 
a ukase making all equal before the law, remov- 
ing all restrictions in regard to state employ- 
ment, abolishing the communal system and the 
poll tax, and leaving peasants free to choose 
their place of residence. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 


September 21.—The British Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg informs the Russian Govern- 
ment that the whole case of the sinking of the 
British steamer Knight Commander will be re- 
ferred to The Hague court of arbitration. 

September 22.—The representatives of the four 
Powers concerned in the Cretan question notify 
the Greek: Premier of their acceptance of King 
George’s proposal to nominate M. Zaimis as 
high commissioner of Crete. 


September 24.—An agreement on the subject 
of religious associations is reached between the 
Spanish cabinet and the Vatican; the concordat 
remains unchanged....An armistice drawn -up 
by Secretary Taft is signed by representatives 
of the opposing parties in Cuba. 


September 26.—The Institute of International 
Law, meeting at Ghent, adopts articles for the 
regulation of wireless telegraphy in time of 
war, and limiting the use of submarine mines 
and automatic torpedoes....Cretans attack the 
troops of the Powers in an attempt to prevent 
the departure of Prince George of Greece from 
Canea. 


September 27.—The American mission to the 
Sultan of Morocco arrives at Fez. 

September 29.—Secretary Taft issues a procla- 
mation at Havana, taking temporary charge of 
the government of Cuba, and appointing himself 
Provisional Governor; a commission is ap- 
pointed to disband the rebel forces; nearly all 
factions support the action of the United States, 
which is approved by the foreign offices of 
Great Britain, Germany, and France... .Sefior 
Quesada, the Cuban minister to the United 
States, announces his resignation. 

September 30.—A commercial treaty between 
the United States and Bulgaria goes into effect. 

October 3.—The Cuban insurgents begin to 
disarm and disband without signs of opposition 
to the provisional government. 

October 4—The French chargé d’affaires at 
Havana files with Governor Taft a batch of 
claims for damage done by the Cuban insur- 
gents... . Correspondence regarding the Cuban 
insurrection, made public in Washington, shows 
that President Palma desired intervention by the 
United States as early as September 5. 

October 5.—Ambassador Leishman of the 
United States is received by the Sultan of Tur- 
key and presents his credentials. ...Bulgarian 
outposts drive back a Turkish patrol which at- 
tempts to cross the frontier; a Turkish official is 
killed... .It is announced in Washington that a 
modus viv'endi has been concluded between the 
United States and Great Britain regarding the 
Newfoundland fisheries. 

October 8.—China enters a protest against the 
continued control by the Japanese of the Man- 
churian telegraph lines. 

October 9.—Governor Taft makes public a 
proclamation of amnesty to all Cuban rebels. 
Newfoundland officials decide to enforce strict- 
ly the fishing laws and to revoke all concessions 
hitherto granted to Americans. 

October 11.—The provisional government of 
Cuba announces that it will not interfere with 
the status of the Isle of Pines. 
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October 12.—Secretary Taft informs the in- 
surgent committee at Havana that the United 
States can set no date for the withdrawal from 
Cuba until fair elections are assured... .Turkish 
troops suffer another defeat, with heavy losses, 
in the province of Yemen. 

October 13.—Secretary Taft, Assistant Secre- 
tary Bacon, and General Funston leave Cuba, 
and Charles E. Magoon assumes the office of 
Provisional Governor. 

October 14.—Joaquin G.~Casasus, Mexican 
Ambassador to the United States, tenders his 
resignation, because of poor health. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


September 20.—The cornerstone of the Roose- 
velt storage dam in Arizona is laid, thirty-two 
feet below the normal river bed. 

September 21.—Vice-President Fairbanks lays 
the cornerstone of the Chicago courthouse. 

September 22.—In an anti-negro riot at At- 
lanta, Ga., many megroes are killed and the city 
is put under martial law....Four hundred Ma- 
layans are killed by Dutch forces on the island 
of Bali. 

September 23.—Many Parisian shopkeepers 
open their establishments despite the national 
rest-day law. 

September 24.—On the refusal of the Clyde 
shipbuilding and engineering employees’ federa- 
tion to submit the men’s claims for advanced 
wages to arbitration, the men decide on a strike 

. The Pike centennial celebration at Colorado 
Springs, Col. is begun....170 traders are 
drowned by the capsizing of a boat on the River 
Indus. 

September 25.—The celebration of the four 
hundredth anniversary of the foundation of Ab- 
erdeen University is begun....The Switchmen’s 
Unions of North America demand shorter hours 
and more pay....The new medical school build- 
ings of Harvard University are dedicated. 

September 26.—Pike’s Peak is formally dedi- 
cated and christened in honor of the memory of 
Brig.-Gen. Zebulon M. Pike, who made the first 
record of its existence and location....Paul O. 
Stensland, the president of the collapsed Mil- 
waukee Avenue State Bank, in Chicago, is sen- 
tenced to serve from one to ten years in the 
penitentiary, for the embezzlement of $400,000. 

September 27.—A ‘terrific cyclone passes over 
Algeria, doing great damage....A severe storm 
sweeps northward from the Gulf . of Mexico, 

causing great damage in the Gulf States; nearly 
one hundred lives are known to have been lost 

.Earthquake shocks are felt in Porto Rico 
and St. Thomas. 

September 28.—The British Board of Trade 
reports that the railway accident at Salisbury 
was caused: by excessive speed. 

September 29.—A strike of Clyde shipyard 
boiler-makers begins. 

September 30.—Sixteen balloons start from 
Paris in the first competition for the Gordon- 
Bennett Cup. which is won by an American, 


Lieutenant Lahn, U. Ss. A., in the balloon United 
States, which lands in England. 

October 6.—The automobile race for the Van- 
derbilt Cup on Long Island is won by. Waguer, 
in a Darracq car, for France. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


October 8.—Most of the bakeries of Paris are 
closed because of the strike occasioned by the 
enforcement of the rest-day law....The forma- 
tion of a telephone merger, taking in four States 
and capitalized at $25,000,000, is announced in 
Philadelphia. 

October 9.—The American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions begins its “ Hay- 
stack” Centennial Meeting at North Adams and 
Williamstown, Mass....In an eight-hour trial, 
the British battleship Dreadnought attains a 
maximum speed of 22%4 knots. 


October t0.—The Government crop reports 
show that this year’s corn crop is the biggest on 
record.... The Cuban-American banking firm of 
J. M. Ceballos & Co. fails with liabilities of be- 
tween three and four million dollars. 


October 16.—A hurricane sweeps over the city 
of Havana and other parts of Cuba, causing 
much damage and destroying many lives. 


October 17.—The triennial world’s convention 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
opens at Boston....The annual convention of 
the American Banking Association opens at St. 
Louis. ‘ 


October 18.—A tablet commemorating the first 
permanent settlement in the old Northwest Ter- 
ritory is unveiled at Marietta, O. 


| OBITUARY. 


September 21.—Samuel Bland Arnold, one of 
the men involved in the conspiracy against Abra- 
ham Lincoln, 72....General James C. Hill, the 
distinguished Confederate officer, 76....Judge 
Jacob A. Ambler, formerly a member of Con- 
gress from Ohio, 77. 

September 22.—Supreme Court Justice Gerrit 
Forbes, of New York, 7o. 

September 23.—Julius Stockhausen, one of the 
best-known German singing teachers, 80. 

September 25.—Afong, a well-known Chinese 
capitalist, formerly of Hawaii. 

September 26.—Rev. Frederick Gibbs Ensign, 
superintendent of the northwestern district of 
the American Sunday School Union, 69... .Rev. 
Sherlock Bristol, anti-slavery agitator and pion- 
eer preacher of California, 91. 

September 27,—Dr. Felix L. Oswald, author, 
naturalist, and physician, 61. 

September 28.—George H. Poor, inventor of 
the air brake generally used on American rail- 
ways, 61....Ex-Congressman W. H. Denson, 
of Alabama, 60....George Franklin Hodgman, 
New York rubber manufacturer, 61. 

September 30.—General Thomas M. Harris, a 
veteran of the Civil War, 93. 

October _1.-—Rev. Osgood E. Herrick, D.D., 
chaplain U. S. A., retired, 80....Count Adolfo 
Pianciani, commander-in-chief of the dissolved 
Pontifical Army, 82. 

October 2.—Ex-Judge Thomas Turner Faun- 
tleroy, of the Virginia Supreme Court, 82. 

October 3.—Edward B. Wesley, a well-known 
Wall Street financier, 96....Dr. George W. 
Pratt, for fifty-five years editor and publisher of 
the Corning (N. Y.) Journal, 85....George 
Clarke, the actor, 66. 


ADELAIDE RISTORI, THE FAMOUS ITALIAN ACTRESS. 
(In the réle of ‘‘ Mary Stuart.’’) 


October 5—Dr. Edward Bliss Foote, the well- 
known eclectic physician of New York City, 77. 

October 7.—Ex-United States Senator Daniel 
Jewett, of Missouri, 99. e 

October 8.—Bishop William Benjamin Arnett, 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 68. 

October 9.—Archbishop Bond, Primate of All 
Canada, of the Anglican Church, 91... .Adelaide 
Ristori, the celebrated Italian actress, 85. 

October 10.—Frederick D. Thompson,’ author 
of “In the Track of the Sun,” 56... .Col. Henry 
Patchen Morgan, who commanded the 71st New 
York Regiment in the Civil War, 79. 

October 11.—Rev. Samuel James Andrews, a 
leader in the Catholic Apostolic Church, 89. 

October 12.—Richard B. Borden, a leading 
New England cotton manufacturer, 72. 

October 14.—Sir Richard Tangye, head of a 
famous engineering firm, 73. 

October 15.—Rev. Samuel! Jones, the evan- 
gelist, 59. 

October 16.—Mrs. Jefferson Davis, 80 (see 
page 560). 

October 17.—William Scully, formerly Lord 
Scully of London, England. 

October 18.—General William Hemphill Bell, 
U. S. A. (retired), 72. 

October 19.—Henry A!iemus, the Philadelphia 
publisher, 73....Ex-Congressman W. H. Tibbs, 
of Georgia, 92. 
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|HAVE NEVER BEEN 


A CORPORATION LAWYER] ///// 
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(TELL EM You 
NEVER EVEN 
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“NOPE! HE NEVER WAS A CORPORATION LAWYER! ”—and Monopoly Lodge Will Swear to It. 


From the American (New York). 
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THE TRUSTS CONGRATULATING THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE,—From the American (New York). 
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‘You CAN'T . 
LOSE ME WHE 














THE MODERN FRANKENSTEIN. 
From the World (New York), 


“HE'S GOOD ENOUGH FOR ME ”’—When I Need Him. 
(With apologies to a cartoon that I drew with some 
pride in the Roosevelt campaign.—Homer Daven- 
port.) 
From the Evening Mail (New York). 


Lorp FAUNTLEROY HEARST: ‘ Lean on me, Grandpa.” 
From the Post-Intelligencer (Seattle). 








IMPOSSIBLE ! A VOTE FOR HEARST IS A VOTE FOR MURPHY. 
From the Herald (New York). From the World (New York). 
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Mt. HEARST AND MR. EMERY—THE FUSION CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA—USING MR BRYAN 
AS A BATTERING RAM. 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 


























THE INTERNATIONAL NURSE. WHEN CUBA GETS THE BILL. 
THE BABY’s UNCLE: ‘“ Why, this is not such a The Wages of Revolution is Taxes. 


bad child, after all.” : : 
. Oy the P r-Pre St. Paul. 
From the News (Baltimore). From the -Ploneer-Prees -{ ) 
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TOO MUCH RED PAINT. 


Britisit LABor (to Mr. Keir Hardie) 
you're «splashing it about too thick!” 


Among the topics which the British cartoon- 
ist handled with particular fondness during Sep- 
tember and October were the split in the Eng- 
lish Labor party over the question of socialism, 
giving rise to some bitter recriminations be- 
tween Mr. John Burns and Mr. Keir Hardie, 
and the publication of the British Board of 
Trade returns showing the unusually healthy 


“Steady with that red paint, mate; 


—From the Westminster Gazette (London). 


condition of British trade, both domestic and 
foreign. The cartoons on this page are repro- 
duced from the Westminster Gazette and the 
Morning Leader, both of London. A Swiss 
view of the American intervention in Cuba, 
from Nebelspalter, the comic journal of Zurich, 
is also reproduced to show one point of view 
largely entertained on the continent of Europe. 














A SWISS VIEW OF UNCLE SAM AND CUBA. 
Unctr Sam: “I do believe that the 


cheeky beggars think that they are going 


to be photographed, w 
to aheas ereP ed, when I am really going 


From Nebelspalter (Zurich). 
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THE REAL JOHN BULL STORE. 


JoHN BULL: “ What with goods going out and goods com- 
ing in, I don’t know how to keep count of my profits.” 

[The Board of Trade Returns for the first eight months of 
1906 show an unprecedented increase in our trade. 
ports have increased over the corresponding period last year 
by £34,500,000, and the imports by £33,300,000. ] 


The ex- 


From the Morning Leader (London). 
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The cartoonists of France, Spain, and Italy 
apparently never tire of recalling to the mind of 
the Russian Czar the parallel between the situa- 
tion in his own empire and that in France dur- 
ing the revolution of 1789. One of the best car- 
toons on this subject, from a Spanish source, is 
the one from the Sampana de Gracia, of Bar- 
celona, reproduced above. The ever-increasing 
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SPANISH ADVICE TO THE CZAR.—OBSERVE, REFLECT—AND BE WISE. 
From Sampana de Gracia (Barcelona), 
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“ OPENING UP” ABYSSINIA. 

England, France, and Italy are represented 
as “opening”? Menelik with spears labeled 
‘* Railways,” at the same time bidding the dusky 
king to ‘ rejoice’ over the operation. 

From Nebelspalter (Zurich). 





poverty of the German peasant and the constant- 
ly augmented military budget of the empire are 
set forth by the cartoonist of Wahre Jacob, the 
labor comic journal of Stuttgart, while the ver- 
satile cartoonist of Nebelspalter shows how 
England, France, and Italy are “opening up” 
Abyssinia—to the hearty discomfort of King 
Menelik. 
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THE GERMAN PEASANT AT THE HOTEL BULOW. 
The one (Mars) has everything to eat, the other 
: (the peasant) has nothing. ; 
(The army is much favored in the Germal 
: Government's budget.) 
From Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 

















A VISIT FROM BRITISH TEACHERS. 


BY PRESIDENT NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 
(Of Columbia University.) 


HE nations of the earth are growing clos- 
er together. They are learning more 
than ever before from one another’s experi- 
ence. First commerce, then travel, are the 
important forces strengthening the bonds be- 
tween nations. As civilization proceeds, the 
tendency of the people of any given stock 
to regard themselves as superior to all others 
and as, in a peculiar sense, the chosen people 
of God, grows less marked. The common 
ideals which shape all efforts at higher civ- 
ilization wherever made, are more plainly 
seen and more generally acknowledged than 
ever before. 

Each of the European and American na- 
tions has developed a system of education 
peculiar to itself, reflecting the nation’s 
needs and the nation’s experiences. For a 
half-century past the leaders of opinion in 
the educational thought of one nation have 
had more or less full information regarding 
the educational activity of other nations. It 
was in this way that the German universi- 
ties influenced the development and organi- 
zation of universities in the United States. 
It was in this way that the movement for 
manual and industrial training in America 
received its impulse from Europe. 

No one sees more clearly than Mr. Alfred 
Mosely the far-reaching influence of a sound 
educational system upon a nation’s prosper- 
ity and happiness. Himself a friend of Cecil 
Rhodes, and accustomed to large conceptions 
and great ideas, Mr. Mosely has taken as his 
own the task of procuring for his fellow 
Britons whatever benefits may follow from 
their closer acquaintance with the industrial 
and educational experiences of the United 
States. First a commission of representative 
labor men and students of the labor prob- 
lem, and then a distinguished company of 
British educationists have come to the 
United States at Mr. Mosely’s suggestion 
and through his generous assistance, to study 
industrial and educational problems. The 
reports submitted by these two Commissions 
and widely circulated, have done much to 
Promote the end which Mr. Mosely had in 
View in seeking their organization. 

Now a further step has been taken, and 


early in the month of November the first 
of a company of five hundred British teach- 
ers will reach the United States for the pur- 
pose of studying carefully and in detail some 
specific educational undertaking or problem. 
From November until March next these vis- 
itors will continue to arrive, and they will, 
in their own way, distribute themselves over 
the United States, seeking school systems, 
institutions, and undertakings of various 
kinds for particular examination. Some will 
concentrate their attention upon problems of 
administration. Others will study the ele- 
mentary school, its problems and its influ- 
ence. Still others will study secondary edu- 
cation and its relations to elementary educa- 
tion on the one hand, and to the demands of 
practical life upon the other. The methods 
followed here in the training of teachers and 
the measure of success which has followed 
the introduction of manual, industrial, and 
technical training, will also be subjects of 
special inquiry. It is Mr. Mosely’s hope that 
the information so gained by the visiting 
teachers will be made practically useful in the 
communities where they are severally at 
work, and that in this way centers of edu- 
cational progress and of the comparative 
study of schools and school systems will be 
established all over England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, and Wales. 

The conception is a fine and noble one, 
and the plans for its execution are corre- 
spondingly broad and thorough. 

While but five hundred teachers can be 
provided for, applications reaching into the 
thousands have been received by Mr., Mosely 
from those who wish to make use of this op- 
portunity. Mir. Mosely has wisely thrown 
upon the local education authorities in Great 
Britain the responsibility of selecting from 
this large list of applicants the names of 
those who are to make the journey. In most 
cases these local education authorities are 
nominating the teachers who are to come to 
the United States, and are granting them 
leave of absence for the purpose. Some of 
the visitors will remain one month, some two 
months, and some even longer. 

Mr. Mosely’s advisers in the United States 
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have caused to be prepared a pamphlet of 
suggestions and advice for the use of the 
visitors, in order that their time and effort 
may be spent to best advantage. In more 
than a score of cities, local committees of 
reception have been organized, usually under 
the chairmanship of the city superintendent 
of schools. These local committees of re- 
ception will meet the visitors, direct them to 
appropriate hotels or lodgings, and render 
whatever assistance may be possible to make 
their inquiries fruitful and helpful. The 
visiting teachers have been advised not to 
attempt to make long railway journeys or to 
visit many different points. “They have been 
told that they will the more quickly and 
effectively gain that which they are seeking 
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if they select certain representative cities. 
towns, or institutions, and study these thor- 
oughly. 

To Americans, and particularly to Ameri- 
can teachers, a two-fold opportunity is of- 
fered by this visit. There is an opportunity 
for a display of American hospitality and 
friendliness, which will be promptly seized 
wherever the visiting teachers may go. 
There will also be an opportunity to learn 
from the visitors at first hand and in detail 
of the mighty education movement which is 
now under way in England, and of the sig- 
nificance of some of the phases of that move- 
ment, which have recently attracted atten- 
tion not only in America but throughout the 
world. 





DR. SCHUMACHER AND THE KAISER WILHELM 
LECTURESHIP. 


BY EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN. 


(McVickar Professor of Political 


T is an eloquent testimony to the impor- 
tance which modern Germany attaches 
to the problems of trade and industry that 
the first incumbent of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Professorship of German History and Insti- 
tutions should be an economist. The United 
States sends-to Berlin University as the first 
‘Theodore Roosevelt Professor Dean Burgess 
to expound the principles of American con- 
stitutional liberty. Prussia in return lends to 
Columbia University one of its most dis- 
tinguished professors of political economy. 
Dr. Hermann Schumacher belongs to the 
younger generation of German social scien- 
tists and is a member of the more realistic 
group of teachers who have kept in close 
touch with business life and derived at first 
hand a wide acquaintance with actual condi- 
tions. Like so many of the German econo- 
mists, Dr. Schumacher was a student of Pro- 
fessor Schmoller, of Berlin, the veteran 
leader of the historical school, and the en- 
thusiastic upholder of Prussian traditions. 
Shortly after his graduation Dr. Schumacher 
was entrusted with several missions of in- 
vestigation by the German Government in 
countries ranging from China and Japan to 
the United States, and the various reports 
which he presented form a considerable con- 
tribution to the literature of comparative 


Economy, Columbia University.) 


economics. His interest in the pending prob- 
lems of trade and industry led him to accept 
the leadership of the first great school of 
commerce that was founded in Cologne. 
Under his successful guidance, of several 
years’ duration, a careful curriculum was 
elaborated and the school met with signal 
success, serving as a model for many similar 
institutions in other parts of Germany. Pro- 
fessor Schumacher was finally prevailed upon 
to accept the professorship of economics at 
the University of Bonn, a position which he 
still occupies. The esteem in which he is 
held by the government is attested by the 
fact that he has been selected to give the 
higher training in economics to several of 
the imperial princes. He is a specialist on 
questions of transportation and banking, al- 
though his publications cover a wide variety 
of topics. 

Professor Schumacher is peculiarly well 
fitted to be the first representative of Ger- 
many in this country, owing to the fact that 
he spent his early boyhood in New York, as 
the son of the well-known German Consul- 
General. ‘Fo this we must no doubt ascribe 
his complete mastery of our language. His 
course at Columbia is devoted to a study of 
modern industry and banking in Germany, 
while his seminar deals more specifically with 



































DR. HERMANN SCHUMACHER. 


(Lecturer at Columbia University on the Kaiser Wilhelm Foundation.) 


a comparison of German and American 
economic conditions. ‘Those who have had 
the privilege of attending his opening lec- 
tures have been delighted with his admirable 
command of English, his clearness of presen- 
tation, and his thorough-going analysis of an 


The in- 


attractive and complicated subject. 
cumbency ‘of Professor Schumacher marks 
the auspicious beginning of what is surely 
destined to be not only a source of mutual 
enlightenment but also a message of peace 
and good will between two great peoples. 
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CHARLES E. HUGHES. 


(Republican candidate for Governor of New York.) 























CHARLES EVANS HUGHES. 


BY ERVIN WARDMAN. 


HERE are men, says Thackeray, who 


wear their letters of credit on their 
foreheads. 
Look at Charles Evans Hughes, Re- 


publican nominee for Governor of New 
York, and you shall say he fits that descrip- 
tion. But there is more than the frank, 
trustworthy front that is a speaking recom- 
mendation to his fellows’ faith. From his 
presence there radiates ruggedness; and rug- 
gedness is for stout achievement. Yet, in his 
visage and in his carriage as well, there is a 
sensitiveness that is singulariy appealing,— 
the sensitiveness of fine perceptions, of high 
aims, of pure actions. He is the soldier who 
dares to fight with both valor and brilliance 
for his cause. He is the gentleman who will 
have only a cause that is good. 

Hundreds of thousands of New York’s 
citizens, judging him by his deeds in the in- 
surance investigation, will vote their faith in 
him as the candidate for a great office. In 
this brief campaign multitudes have seen and 
heard him on the stump. Contemplate him 
in the privacy of his household, and he is not 
different from the man you behold address- 
ing the public and arousing its plaudits with 
his sincerity of advocacy and his logic of 
argument. 

He is in the library on the second floor of 
his modest West End Avenue home, in New 
York City. It is a large room, perhaps the 
most Spacious in the house. The walls lined 
with bookshelves well filled; the contents 
showing familiar use. Across one corner a 
leather couch inviting to ease when every- 
thing else suggests diligence. In the center 
a flat-topped desk, its sides and ends heaped 
with letters and telegrams, but the space 
hefore the revolving chair free of litter, indi- 
cating the habit of the mind that is system- 
atic, marking the field of the man whose 
business is work. 


A SUBTLE SUGGESTION OF ROOSEVELT. 


He gives you a glance that is penetrating, 
but smiles openly with lips that are large and 
mobile. He has a straight nose that is very 
clearly cut. His under lip juts forth beyond 
his upper, conveying a sense of the fighter. 
The beard, a bit shaggy, no doubt stubborn 


against arrangement, might serve to conceal 
that capacity for combat confessed by the 
cast of the jaw and lower face; but that 
lip, thrusting forth, tells the story. And the 
teeth! Behind the wide mouth of sweeping 
curves they are big and white. Those in 
the front rise prominently above their fel- 
lows. They all suggest power. 

There is something about the man that in- 
timates Roosevelt. Not in his figure, which, 
compared with the President’s stocky build, 
seems spare. Nor in his appearance, save, 
possibly, for those ivory battlements of teeth. 
Not at all in his manner of speech. The 
President talks, as he acts, with a rush. Mr. 
Hughes’ words do not lag, but they are de- 
liberate. The man who sits in the White 
House has a buoyant, elated, almost joyous 
way of greeting you, of conversing with you, 
of parting from you. Mr. Hughes is grave 
without gloominess,—the gravity of the 
scholar who goes to the bottom of things. 
He is sober but not solemn,—the thoughtful- 
ness of the trustee who weighs his responsi- 
bilities. He is careful, but not cautious,—the 
painstaking care of the teacher. His gray 
eye is naturally calm, yet it lights with en- 
thusiasm or flames with indignation. With 
his dignity of gesture,—and his whole being 
is instinct with dignity,—he reveals a spring 
of energy in his wiry, rather tall form. He 
is alert but not precipitous; intense but not 
impassioned. 

It is impossible to describe the sensation of 
a drink of fresh-drawn water from a cool, 
sweet well. The presence of truth, of lofty 
aspirations, of worthy deeds,—the whole- 
someness of a virile yet fine nature you feel 
rather than try to picture. 


EARNESTNESS PERSONIFIED. 


The reminder of something that smacks 
of Roosevelt must be in the atmosphere that 
surrounds the two. Perhaps it reflects that 
wholly unartificial love of what is good, with 
an abundance of will to fight for it if neces- 
sary; that spontaneous abhorrence of what is 
bad, with plenty of courage to fight against 
it. Certainly it is satisfying in personal in- 
tercourse; it ought to be inspiring in battle. 

As you talk with Mr. Hughes in his 
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MR. HUGHES AT HIS DESK IN HIS NEW YORK CITY HOUSE. 


library and as he is moved by his earnestness, 
he rises, standing with his fingers resting on 
the desk. They are long and vigorous. Their 
reach is sure, their grasp firm. Or he 
paces the distance between the couch and 
the litter of messages surrounding the order- 
ly work on which he has been engaged. One 
hand is in his pocket, a trick in which, like 
Joseph H. Choate, he indulges to a degree. 
_ He draws it forth to emphasize a spoken 
expression of opinion, gives his gesture of 
dignity yet of force, and again seeks the 
pocket. Even on that brief course from desk 
to couch and back again he does not shorten 
his stride. You would not need close ac- 
quaintance with him to believe that he knows 
what he is talking about; that he means what 
he says. You would scarcely need to listen. 
His attitude, with the lifting of his head in 
harmony with his sentiment, the sweep of his 
arm, the light of his eye, would convince you. 


AS CANDIDATE AND CITIZEN. 


It is not intended that this article should 
be political propaganda; much less partisan 
promotion. It is not of parties; nor even 
of issues. It is of a man. The effort here 





is to show the personal Hughes. Yet one 
may not show that side of Hughes, the man 
and private citizen, to tell all the truth about 
it, without,casting flashes to illuminate vivid- 
ly the public figure of Hughes, the candidate. 
It happened that the writer of this sketch 
sat in the library in early October of 1905. 
Then they were discussing the nomination 
for mayor which had been given to Mr. 
Hughes unanimously by the Republican 
party while he was conducting the insurance 
investigation. 

At that time, one year ago, Mr. Hughes 
said: “If I were free to take this nomina- 
tion for mayor, I cannot say what I would 
do, for I have never desired to enter public 
life. My wish is to practice my profession 
and to support my family with my earnings 
from that work. If I were free, however, 
to take a nomination, it might seem to be 
my duty to do so against my wishes and the 
interests of my family. But I am not free. 
I have been engaged to do a work in behalf 
of the policy-holders of this State. I have 
agreed to perform it. I am bound to per- 
form it. It is not finished. Until it is, I 
can consider nothing else. My first duty,— 









































the only ‘duty I see—is there. All that is 
in me must go to the work of conducting 
this insurance investigation and doing what 
the public has asked me to do, and expects me 
to do.” 

It happened that the same two were in 
the same library in early October, of 1906. 
Then they were discussing the nomination 
for Governor by the Republican party, which 
Mr. Hughes had accepted. Of this he said: 
“Tf I thought that this was not my duty, 
I should not be a candidate for Governor. 
If there appeared to 
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mayor which he thought he ought not te 
take, or when the public figure taking the 
nomination for Governor which he thought 
he ought to take. 

When Mr. Hughes was prosecuting his 
two great investigations, in particular the in- 


surance, nobody cared whence he was 
brought to the service of the policy-holders— 
what his stack, his rearing or his education. 
‘To France the ancestry of Napoleon was the 
glittering procession of his performances. To 
the people of New York, not one in ten 
thousand cf whom 
had known Mr. 





be a contest between 
‘two forces equally 
worthy, or if there: 
appeared to be a 
chance of two op- 
posing. candidates 
representing the best 
ideas of American 
citizenship, there 
would be nothing 
in the office for 
which I have been 
nominated that could 
appeal to me. If I 
thought that I could 
not fulfill the will of 
the people cf this 
State, or if I thought 
that the people of this 
State did not want 
the best that I could 
do for them, I would 
not take the office.” 

He was making 
that march between 
the desk and the 
couch. His words 





Hughes when _ they 
passed him in_ the 
street, his achieve- 
ments of the hour in 
their behalf answered 
all questions. But 
the date of a man’s 
birth, his heritage of 
blood, his. early en- 
vironment must go 
into the record. If 
they are not needed 
to identify one who 
gains his distinction 
through his own 
achievements, they 
may serve to empha- 
size for the benefit of 
moralists the lesson 
they teach of the tree 
inclining as the twig 
is bent. 

Mr. Hughes was 
born -in Glens Falls, 
N. Y., on April 11, 
1862, his father being 
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eloquence of what 
he said was in the 
Impressive gesture of his arm, the anima- 
tion of his features, the fite of his eye, the 
ring of his earnest, honest voice. He was 
not speaking on the stump; he was talk- 
ing with a friend.- He was addressing no 
message to the voters; he was voicing, in 
Private conversation, the sense of the highest 
public duty which could call him from the 
Practice of his profession and the provision 
for his family’s future. 

There is Hughes, the man and the citi- 
zen,—alike in his library and on the cam- 
paign platform; not different in his moral 
fiber, his professions, or his deeds, when the 
Private citizen declining a nomination for 
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‘1884, where he was a prize fellow. 


the Rev. David C. 
and his mother Mary 
Connelly Hughes. He 
came out of Brown University in 1881 
and from the Columbia Law School in 
Mean- 
while he was a teacher in the Delaware 
Acadery at Delhi, N. Y. Until 1891 he 
practiced law in New York City, but he 
had acquired a fondness for teaching and 
became professor of law in the Cornell 
University School of Law, remaining in that 
post for two years. In 1893, however, he 
resumed active practice in New York, 
though from 1893 to 1895 he was a special 
lecturer in the Cornell Law School. Since 


1893 he has served in a similar capacity in 
the New York Law School. 


He is a senior 
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_member of the law firm of Hughes, Rounds 
& Schurman. For a brief time, in his early 
practice, he was one of the junior members 
of the firm of Carter, Hughes & Cravath. 
It is not uninteresting to note of. this man 
who is a candidate for Governor of the State 
of New York that he has lived, studied, 
taught, and practiced his profession in seven 
of its counties, while taking his wife, Miss 
Antoinette Carter, from still another. 


HIS PROFESSIONAL RECORD. 


That Mr. Hughes’ great ability as a law- 
yer was early recognized by the members of 
his profession is attested by the fact that at 
the youthful age of twenty-six he was taken 
into partnership, from being a clerk, by one 
of the celebrated law firms of the country,— 
Carter, Hughes & Dwight (afterward Car- 
ter, Hughes and Cravath). But singularly 
enough, his name never came prominently to 
public attention until less than two years ago. 
There were twa reasons for this. Mr. 
Hughes remained for only a short time 
(about two years) with the firm to which 
he had been admitted from a clerkship. His 
inclination for teaching law carried him away 
to those scholastic engagements which have 
been mentioned. Returning to active prac- 
tice, he did not seek the fields which bring 
notoriety and large fortunes to many law- 
yers of talent who till them,—corporation 
work. 

It has been charged against Mr. Hughes 
in the political controversy of this campaign 
that he was a “ corporation lawyer.” In the 
sense in which that term is generally em- 
ployed in such argument, he distinctly was 
not. 
general practice for commercial houses and 
for individuals of the ordinary nature and 
routine. The laws relating to corporations, 
as to other subjects, he had mastered with 
that genius for detail and profundity of re- 
search which showed brilliantly in his uni- 
versity teaching and later was to dim cor- 
poration law stars of the first magnitude 
when he was matched against them in his 
work for the public. His first great case at 
law concerned corporations, but he was re- 
tained not for but against a corporation,— 
the Gas Trust. His next was in the matter 
of the insurance corporations. Already Mr. 
Alexander, the former head of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, had retained him to 
represent Mr. Alexander personally, but,— 
tribute to Mr. Hughes’ reputation,—no one 
even suggested that the former professional 


The larger part of his cases were at- 
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association would or could interfere with his 
service, in the letter or in the spirit, to the 
policy-holders. 

When the Attorney-General of New York 
brought an action against the Gas Trust in 
the courts he retained Mr. Hughes to help 
him in preparing the State’s case and to ap- 
pear for the State in the argument before the 
judge. Likewise, impressed with the success 
of Mr. Hughes in representing the public 
interests against corporations, President 
Roosevelt had the federal Government retain 
him to assist in the rebate cases and others 
undertaken by the Attorney-General of the 
United States to check illegal practices by 
corporations, and by combinations of corpora- 
tions and of individuals in restraint of trade. 
This service, of course, is suspended shortly 


after its beginning by the nomination at cav- 


cus for Governor of New York. Thus, 
while Mr. Hughes’ great cases have con- 
cerned corporations and while he won his 
fame in conducting cases in which corpora- 
tions were involved, he has been a corpora- 
tion lawyer not at all in the usual sense. 


INVESTIGATOR OF THE GAS TRUST. 


Mr. Hughes was selected for the work 
of uncovering the facts in regard to the prac- 
tices and prices of the Gas Trust by State 
Senator Stevens, the head of the joint legis- 
lative committee appointed to investigate the 
subject. Senator Stevens was both a friend 
and an admirer of Mr. Hughes. He had no 
doubt his choice for counsel would do his 
work well; he must have been surprised, as 
the public was delighted, to discover that 
his examiner had a sheer genius for wringing 
confessions from unwilling witnesses. He 
had a no less remarkable faculty for mar- 
shaling figures and analyzing statistics of 
the most technical relations and complicated 
conditions in a fashion that dumfounded the 
Gas Trust’s witnesses as well as amazed 
those who had imagined they appreciated his 
capacity at the full measure. The report of 
the committee on the gas situation and its 
recommendations to correct them was 4 
model of clear, direct, forceful workman- 
ship. The Legislature of that year failed 
to enact all the recommendations into law, 
but Mr. Hughes had proved his case s0 
thoroughly that the next Legislature com- 
pleted the work. 


HIS SERVICE AS INSURANCE INQUISITOR. 


It was his conduct of the gas investigation 
that gave Mr. Hughes his brief for the poli- 
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cy-holders. Again the writer can vouch for 
the circumstances, for he took part in the 
conference that decided on him. State Sena- 
tors Armstrong and Tully, who headed the 
Insurance Committee, chose him without 
question, and they did so because of his 
record in the gas matter, because of the pop- 
ular demand for his appointment, and be- 
cause of their determination that the work 
should be done by a man not only of proved 
ability to perform it, but in whom the public 
had perfect confidence. Not another influ- 
ence received consideration. On the con- 
trary there had been pressure before this 
to prevent the selection of this uncompromis- 
ing investigator who tolerated nothing that 
stood before the revelation of the truth, who 
spared no one who sought to obscure it. At 
the time Mr. Hughes was out of the coun- 
try, traveling in the Tyrol. Communication 
was established with him by cable dispatches. 
He was asked if he would accept. He re- 
plied that he would. . His only condition 
was that he should be absolutely unhampered 
by any influence of any sort or description. 
With that unqualified understanding he 
came home to probe the gravest financial 
scandal in the history of the United States. 

If his success with the Stevens Committee 
had been impressive, his results as the coun- 
sel of the Insurance Committee were. con- 
summate. Here he was forcing the inquisi- 
tion on the ablest and most powerful repre- 
sentatives of political parties and of financial 
empires. Every one in New York, perhaps 
nearly every one in the United States, knows 
the outcome of the splendid service begun at 
those hearings and ended with the drawing 
by Mr. Hughes of the most important insur- 
ance legislation ever written into the statute 
books. Not many know, few can ‘realize, 
the actual physical labor he performed. If 
the range of the gas inquiry was broad, the 
scope of the insurance investigation was vast. 
During its progress there was neither week- 
day nor Sunday, night after night, in un- 
breken succession, that was not filled with 
the labor of going over the testimony word 
by word for new clues, of searching letter 
books and records without number, of delv- 
ing in books that were monuments in their 
mass, of hearing the stories of those who had 
information to give and of sounding rumors 
and suspicions to the bottom. To undergo 
this midnight test of endurance of detail and 
drudgery was marvelous; to arrive in the 
chamber where the hearings took place, every 
morning, fresh, cool, keen, and resolute for 


the brilliant daily duel was a surpassing feat 
of both brain and body. 


MR. HLUGHES AS A CAMPAIGNER. 


On the stump as a campaigner he has 
duplicated his prowess as the investigator. 
To most candidates one or two speeches a 
day are the measure of their physical capaci- 
ty at least. Under the pressure of a short 
but strenuous campaign, Mr. Hughes makes 
a dozen from sunrise to bedtime; in a single 
evening he makes half a dozen. If his bodily 
strength does not falter under the test, his 
imental faculties grow more acute and his 
logic of debate loses none of its power. He 
speaks often, but he speaks responsibly. He 
repeats his points at different places, driving 
them home to the whole population, -Eut he 
illustrates them with fresh examples and va- 
ried explanaticns. He flashes from the coun- 
try district near the St. Lawrence to the 
congested city by the sea, but his mind ad- 
heres to his argument. With that dogged 
pertinacity he pounds into the comprehen- 
sion of the voters the issues which must not 
be obscured by cheers, or music, or excite- 
ment, or partisanship,—or slander. ‘There 
is the tenacity of purpose which gave him his 
sure course to the facts in the gas and insur- 
ance investigations; there is the capacity for 
the tremendous labor of stumping the State, 
morning, afternoon, and night. ‘There is 
the incessant hammering on the anvil where 
he seeks to forge the victory of his cause.. 

Such is the man who has been called to 
lead the Republican party in New York 
and those who are acting with it. There 
are those who think that because of his in- 
herent qualities and the supreme confidence 
the people had in him as the investigator he 
must be triumphant alike in his public course 
as in his great investigations. But it is not 
at all certain that Mr. Hughes will be the 
next Governor of New York. There is such 
a confusion of party lines that those under 
his banners are not to be numbered with 
ease as ranks may be counted when they are 
well defined. Old standards, for the time at 
least, are vanished. The new signals are a 
problem for the most experienced in affairs 
political, and a puzzle for students of move- 
ments revolutionary. Let the dogmatists 
state the issues. Let the champions of either 
side submit their cases where they are to be 
heard. Let the prophets forecast the result. 
The purpose of the writer has been to tell of 
Charles Evans Hughes, the man, as he is 
seen by those who know him. 











CUBA’S AMERICAN GOVERNOR. 


BY RICHARD C. WEIGHTMAN. 


*¢ T UDGE ” MAGOON, as he is famil- 
iarly known in Washington, is a man 
of conspicuous personality. More than six 
feet tall and of corresponding proportions, 
he conveys the idea of enormous physical 
strength and of superb vitality. His head 
is large, with a leonine suggestion, his fea- 
tures powerful and classic; his eyes big, 
slightly protuberant, and of that soft yet un- 
fathomable brown which appeals at once to 
curiosity and to confidence. Men of all 
ages look up to him on short acquaintance. 
Women instinctively invest him with their 
interest and faith. He has been no gallant, 
nor yet a courtier, here in Washington, 
and still no one is more industriously 
sought for dinners, luncheons, and _ enter- 
tainments of every conceivable variety. In 
the whole history of this capital’s social 
development, its jealousies, intrigues, diplo- 
macies, heartburnings, and cabals, one re- 
calls none other who has passed along such 
lofty planes and in the radiance of such 
searching lights with less suspicion or re- 
proach. He would thank no one for pictur- 
ing him an anchorite or Galahad, nor is that 
a question of importance to the public. What 
this sketch is intended to suggest is the idea 
of a big, strong, brave, kindly, and wise man, 
who has been called to a place of great power 
and responsibility, and who possesses all the 
attributes and qualities that can be imagined 
in the connection. This is not to say that he 
has no equals. It is to say, simply, that des- 
tiny and circumstances have defined him. 

It is hardly necessary to recite the facts 
or follow the various stages of Charles E. 
Magoon’s career up to the moment at which 
he appeared in Washington, seven or eight 
years ago. He comes of an excellent New 
England family, of the stock that has been 
building up our waste places in every part of 
the country for a century or more. He and 
his kind have transplanted Anglo-Saxon civ- 
ilization to the West, the Northwest, the 
South and the Southwest. They are in 
Louisiana, as in Kansas, Idaho, Nebraska, 
and Texas, and everywhere they furnish the 
fine ferment of a splendid patriotism and an 
enlightened civilization. 

What the Eustises, the Storys, the Bald- 
wins, the Phelpses, the Averys, the Leedses, 





the Fenners, and others of like breed did for 
Louisiana the Magoons and their much 
more numerous fellow-pioneers have done 
for half the territory west of the Alleghenies. 
It was a crusade of exaltation, an invasion of 
virtue and light. And every field of their oc- 
cupation has been made glad and prosperous 
in consequence. 

But Charles Magoon appeared in Wash- 
ington somewhere in the last of the nine- 
ties,— about 1899, to be exact. He ap- 
peared in the obscure capacity of law clerk. 
for a subordinate division of the War De- 
partment. At that time, we had just begun 
to expand. Few of us realized the meaning 
of the phrase. Not even the President him- 
self imagined the drift and bearing of the 
flood upon which the nation had embarked. 
The office was a small one, or so it then 
seemed. “There were law clerks scattered 
about among the departments in unascer- 
tained numbers. Few heard of them. No- 
body cared about them. They ranked, in 
official “ society” with the chief of theTape 
and Sealing-wax Bureau, here or there. 
Theirs was paltry work, although they didn’t 
think it, and their dignity was served to their 
ewn content by lording it over the lackeys 
who read newspapers and put on airs at the 
desks in the corridors. Magoon, of course, 
vanished into the prevalent boskage provided 
for understrappers of all degrees and kinds. 
Months passed before Washington so much 
as heard of him, and, even then, Washington 
was rather incredulously astonished at being 
called upon to consider the existence of a 
law clerk of any brand whatever. In a gen- 
eral way, society understood that such offi- 
cials existed, but to have one of them thrust 
into prominence was an experience more of 
less mingled with indignation. Society could 
put up with assistant secretaries, and persons 
of that sort; but law clerks—surely that was 
much too much. 

Nevertheless, Magoon emerged from an 
astounded limbo. Circumstances, chiefly of 
his unconscious making, ordained the lifting 


’ of the vapors and, without the smallest ef- 


fort on his part, Magoon found the lime- 
light blazing on him. He had done nothing 
more than seemed, in his simple Western 
philosophy, to be a matter of course. Ques 
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tions presumably profound and intricate had 
been submitted to him and he had disposed 
of them with promptness, accuracy, and con- 


summate ease. Secretary of War Root—a 
Pretty fair judge of legal attainment, acu- 
men and wisdom—found that Magoon could 
be trusted in great things. And so the law 
clerk’s fame went forth. The town began 


MAGOON. 
to hear of him and wonder what he looked 
like. 

Magoon was set to work upon the some- 
what difficult task of reconciling the emer- 
gencies of our occupation of Cuba to respect- 
ful conservation of the legal and judicial sys- 
tem under which the island had been ruled 
for two or three centuries. This he accom- 
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plished to Mr. Root’s entire satisfaction. 
Next, he’ rendered a similar service in the 
case of the Philippines. Secretary Root hap- 
pened to be a man big, and great, and gen- 
erous enough to exploit the virtues and at- 
tainments of a subordinate. He stood aside, 
let the radiance descend upon Magoon, cer- 
tified to its legitimacy, and joined in the ap- 
plause. He was not afraid of the shadow 
that any one might cast. He stood for the 
much talked-of but extremely scarce “ square 
deal.” People began to ask about the young 
Nebraska law clerk. Senators, Representa- 
tives, cabinet officers, statesmen generally, 
who had examined his published reports on 
the Philippine and Cuban problems, became 
aware of a desire to meet the man. He had 
taught them much they needed to know, had 
explained many tangles hitherto perplexing, 
and they felt grateful accordingly. 

About this time Magoon was offered a 
place on the bench of the Court of Claims,— 
an ancient and honorable cloister, of mys- 
terious functions and purely speculative au- 
thority; something like the Doctors’ Com- 
mons in which David Copperfield matricu- 
lated under the expensive guidance of Spen- 
low and his wicked partner, Jorkins. Just 
who conceived this expedient for shelving 
Magoon ‘and consigning him forever to the 
catacombs of public life this writer is unable 
to recall. Secretary Root advised him 
against it. A friend who loved him unself- 
ishly and well said: ‘“‘ The Court of Claims 
is not the beginning of a career. It is the 
end. There are good and worthy men on 
that bench, but they sit there to receive the 
rewards of distinguished service in the past, 
not to prepare for greater usefulness in the 
future. An appomtment there is an honor 
and a compensation to the veteran,—to the 
beginner, like you, it is a dismissal and an 
obscuration. Don’t take it. Don’t commit 
suicide! ” 

Still possessed by the ignorance and in- 
certitude of his modesty, Magoon hesitated 
between oblivion and fame. Fresh from the 
broad expanses of Nebraska, and accustomed 
to personalities of unlimited composure and 
resource, he could not figure to himself the 
possibility of a dearth of force and talent at 
the national capital. He had always heard 
that the Civil Service Commission was an in- 
fallible harvester of character and genius. 
He had yet to learn that the civil-service 
tag meant nothing more than respectable 
mediocrity; that its certificates signified nei- 
ther good nor evil in the serious walks of of- 
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ficial life. He found, later, that a place on 
the classified list counted for nothing beyond 
a more or less secure perch on some high 
stool in one of the executive departments, 
and he now thinks soecalmly of civil service 
reform as to agree that its operation has never 
harmed any really competent person. It is 
safe to say, however, that Magoon did not 
at the time imagine he had done anything 
remarkable, or plume himself with the fancy 
that his achievements could not be duplicated 
by the average wearer of the civil-service 
badge. 

One may well believe, however, that in 
1905, when the President selected him for 
the most important and responsible office on 
the Isthmus of Panama,—namely, that of re- 
storing tranquillity, winning over the Pana- 
mano population to an attitude of respect and 
confidence, and creating a public sentiment 
through which successful operations could be 
made possible,—Magoon was justified in as- 
suming that perhaps the administration 
viewed him with more than ordinary favor. 
At that time, the residents of the isthmus 
were anything but well disposed. If not 
openly hostile to the representatives of our 
occupation, they were unmistakably aloof, 
antipathetic, and suspicious. Agitation and 
conspiracy were the order of the day. There 
was no symptom of willing and gracious co- 
operation. So it happened that in selecting 
Magoon to preside over a situation fraught 
with the material of turmoil, the President 
paid him a compliment not to be misunder- 
stood or minimized. He was sent there to 
accomplish what other and much more prom- 
inent officials had failed to do, and this con- 
stituted the first conspicuous recognition of 
his great ability. : 

How well and thoroughly he discharged 
the trust imposed upon him is now known to 
all who have kept pace with the events of 
contemporary history. He has left behind 
him a people genuinely pacified, animated by 
sincere good will, profoundly persuaded of 
our friendship and helpfulness, ready to meet 
our authorities more than half way in every 
overture, and anxious to contribute to the 
general welfare. 

The country already knows that, in re- 
lieving Magoon of his duty on the Panama 
Canal zone, the administration originally in- 
tended to transfer him to the Philippines. 
His signal success as a pacificator naturally 
suggested his assignment to the Asiatic archi- 
pelago, where our efforts in that line have 
failed utterly, and where a different policy, 






































under new auspices, is evidently required. 
Intelligent observers, however, were mind- 
ful of the fact that Magoon was going to 
Manila without full authority and plenary 
power,—going, in fact, merely as a subordi- 
nate,—and they deplored an arrangement 
which relegated him to helpless participation 
in a régime of futility. It was urged that 
he would eventually succeed to the para- 
mount position, but it did not escape the no- 
tice of his friends that no time was set for 
this adjustment, nor did the prospect of his 
loss of prestige meanwhile evade their anxie- 
ties and perceptions. Altogether, it was a 
distinct relief and satisfaction to the minds 
of those who had kept au courant of Ma- 
goon’s remarkable career to hear that the 
program had been revised and that he was 
to go to Cuba instead of going to Manila. 
No well-informed person could see the small- 
est chance of his accomplishing useful re- 
sults in the Philippines in the capacity of a 
mere subordinate, but the most inattentive 
looker-on could see that he might ke of in- 
finite value in the equation of Cuba’s rescue, 
provided he were commissioned by the Pres- 
ident himself and given a free hand. 

There is an inside history of this inci- 
dent,—meaning the history of the revocation 
of Mr. Beekman Winthrop’s appointment as 
provisional governor at Havana and the sud- 
den suppression of Magoon’s orders to pro- 
ceed at once to the Philippines,—moreover, 
it is a history which may never see the light 
in our time. But it is generally believed in 
Washington that the President and Secre- 
tary Root made the final decision and so dis- 
missed all antecedent plans. 

Thus, Charles E. Magoon, so very re- 
cently an unknown and obscure subordinate 
of the War Department, goes to Cuba to 
take charge of the most, delicate and difficult 
problem that has yet confronted us in our 
new career of expansion and colonization 
among the non-English speaking peoples of 
the world. His new task is by far the most 
complex and intricate he has yet undertaken. 
The Cubans who own property, pay taxes, 
and generally conduct the agencies of civili- 
zation are either citizens and subjects. of. 
foreign lands and governments or they’ are 
deliberate non-participants in the political af- 
fairs of the island. The population is divid- 
ed into two classes. On the one hand are 
the substafttial and responsible elements, who 
have little or nothing to do with public af- 
fairs. On the other are the ignorant and 
vicious majority who have no ambition be- 
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yond that of living at the expense of the na- 


tional treasury. . These are quiet and con- 
tent so long as they may be maintained in 
plenty without rendering any service in re- 
turn, but violent, anarchical, and predatory 
otherwise. 

From the first mentioned element, Ma- 
goon will receive sympathy and good will, 
but no active demonstration. As has been 
said, that element is constituted almost en- 
tirely of aliens, for very few residents of the 
island with substantial interests at stake are 
willing to trust themselves to the emergen- 
cies of Cuban citizenship. ‘They hold the 
property and pay the taxes; they conduct all 
useful enterprises and employ all the labor 
legitimately occupied ; but they look for their 
protection to foreign governments and they 
decline to surrender themselves to the mercies 
of a régime of semi-barbarism. ‘They will 
bless the hour of Magoon’s advent, and pray 
for him in the ratio of their belief that he is 
the herald of a permanent annexation; but 
they will do nothing to expose themselves to 
reprisal in the event of our withdrawal and 
the consequent revival of the serio-comic dis- 
pensation of Cuban self-government. For 
the others, it may be said without much fear 
of making a mistake, that Governor Magoon 
will waste very little time in an attempt to 
adjust them to a scheme of progressive and 
enlightened civilization. 

And herein consists the wisdom of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s selection of Magoon. He 
has chosen a man who can be trusted to real- 
ize the situation without unnecessary delay, 
and to bring to the task of its disposal a pro- 
found intelligence, a serene judgment, an 
imperturbable courage and address. When 
Magoon speaks, it will be with-sure knowl- 
edge and unqualified sincerity. At the .age 
of forty-five, he has the composure and the 
conservation of complete maturity. With 
the calmness and the dispassionate temper of 
old age, he enjoys the physical and intellectu- 
al vigor of youth at its highest level of devel- 
opment. Under his administration there will 
be no such scandals as attended our former 
occupation. Neither shall we be regaled with 
roseate romances or befooled by clumsy in- 
sincerities of condonation and denial. He 
will tell the truth or keep silent. He will 
speak plainly and with authority when he 
speaks at all. He will lend himself to no 
expedient of concealment or misrepresenta- 
tion. There is no office in the gift of the 


President or even of the people to tempt him 
to an abdication of his self-respect. 
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MRS. JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


Mrs. Varina Jefferson Davis, the widow of President Jefferson Davis, uf the Confederate 
States of America, died last month in New York City, at the age of eighty years. Mrs. 
Davis, whose maiden name was Varina Howell, was born at Natchez, Mississippi, the grand- 
daughter of Governor Richard Howell, of New Jersey. At the age of nineteen Miss Howell was 
married to Jefferson Davis, whose first wife, a daughter of President Taylor, had lived only 
a few months after marriage. Soon after his second marriage Mr. Davis was elected to 
Congress, but resigned to go to the Mexican War, from which he returned severely wounded. 
The next year Mrs. Davis accompanied her husband to Washington, where he served as 
United States Senator and Secretary of War. She was with him throughout the Civil War, 
while he was President of the Confederacy, but was separated from him ‘after Lee’s surrender 
during the first year of his imprisonment in Fortress Monroe. She was permitted to re- 
main with-him, however, during the second year, and after his release they lived in England for 
three years. After their return to this country Mrs. Davis acted as her husband’ s amanuensis 
when he wrote his “Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government.” Mrs. Davis was 
known throughout the South as the “first lady of the Confederacy,” and even before the waf 
had been a brilliant leader in Washington society. She has written. a memoir of het 
husband, and has contributed various articles to magazines. 





DRILLING BY HAND FOR ARIZONA COPPER. 


THE STORY OF COPPER. 


BY CHARLES F. SPEARE. 


HE romantic, sensational, modern his- 
tory of the metal, copper, has been made 

in America, and is still being made there. 
The United States is the largest producer 
(65 to 70 per cent. of the world’s supply) 


and the freest consumer of it. Copper mines 
all over the world are becoming exhausted, 
while those in this country are each year 
giving up a greater quantity of the metal. 
Europe is now as dependent on our copper 
as she is on our cotton. A famine of the one 
would stop electrical progress in Germany, 
France, and Holland as completely as a cur- 
tailment of the Southern staple checks the 
looms in the mills of Manchester. Only a 
generation ago Europe supplied her own 
needs. Then she took but a paltry $800,000 
worth of copper from us. In 1905 her bill 
for the metal was $86,225,000. At the 
Present rate of expansion it will be $100,- 
000,000 before 1910. 

In the same period the American yield 


has grown from 27,000 long tons a year to 
421,982 tons. Reduced to the trade unit 
of measure, this means a growth from 60,- 
000,000 to 925,000,000 pounds. Ten years 
ago the value of our copper was a round 
$50,000,000. By 1899, the birth year of 
the great ‘Copper Trust,” it was $101,- 
000,000. It dropped to $76,563,000 in 
1902, when the bubble burst, and the metal 
fell nearly 10 cents a pound, but was up to 
$146,000,000 in 1905, and will be nearly 
$185,000,000 this year. Coal and pig iron 
are the only two products of the American 
mines that realize a greater value than cop- 
per. The money difference between copper 
and gold in 1905 was $60,000,000. 

CAN THE WORLD USE ALL THE COPPER 

BEING MINED? 


With this enormous expansion in produc- 
tion,-470 per cent. in twenty years,—it 
would seem as though an oversupply of cop- 
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CALUMET & HECLA MINE BUILDINGS, MICHIGAN, 


(These mines have returned nearly 4,000 per cent: to shareholders. Several 
of the shafts are almost a mile deep.) 


per is inevitable. As a matter of fact, the 
American consumers of it are absorbing, 


month by month, more of the metal than is 


mined. Old stocks are being called upon 
to fill the void. It is predicted that, the 
world over, 1,500,000,000 pounds will be 
worked up into different shapes in the twelve 
months ending next December; also that, 
until 1912, production and consumption will 
be practically equal, with, perhaps, consump- 
tion a little in the lead. For the next 
twenty years the total use of copper is reck- 
oned at 12,000,000 tons, compared with a 
total consumption in the last century of 10,- 
000,000 tons. Altogether, the question of 
the supply of copper for future generations 
is one of the most interesting in economics. 


COPPER AS A BAROMETER OF TRADE. 


This is an electrical age. Therefore, cop- 
per is one of the most accurate barometers 
of trade. In some respects it is a better 
gauge of developments in the industrial 
world than are iron and steel. Between 
1895 and 1905 the production of it increased 
150 per cent. In the same ten-year period 
the output of iron and steel rose 145 per 
cent. Copper, as a medium, is doing in 
many ways what iron and steel used to do. 
Its position is somewhat analogous to that 
of concrete as related to brick. The new 
form produces the same results as the old, 
and at a lower rate of cost. 


COPPER MINES AS 


DIVIDEND PAYERS. 


On the _ financial 
side of the copper 
question ‘we have to 
deal with something 
like sixty producing 
and dividend-paying 
mines in the Lake Su- 
perior and Butte re- 
gions, as well as in 
Arizona, . Nevada, 
Utah, and Mexico, 
capitalized at $525,- 
000,000, and with a 
market value many 
times as great. ‘These 
mining companies pay 
stockholders nearly 
$40,000,000 annually 
and have made a con- 
tribution to the wealth 
of the country, in divi- 
dend disbursements 
alone, of about $300,000,000 since cop- 
per first began to attract the American 
investor. No “ get-rich-quick” scheme has 
ever quite equaled the record of the pre- 
mier Calumet & Hecla, which in thirty- 
five years has paid out nearly $95,000,- 
000 to shareholders on a capitalization 
of $2,500,000. In 1899 it disbursed 400 
per cent. It will pay about 300 this 
year. It has laid the foundation of many 
notable New England fortunes. Senator 
William A. Clark’s United Verde mine, in 
Arizona, the richest gem in his collection of 
valuable mining prizes, pays at the rate of 
60 per cent. annually, with a record of $20,- 
000,000 returned on a $3,000,000 invest- 
ment since 1899. When the final quarterly 
payment of the Amalgamated Copper Com- 
pany is made this year, that concern, even 
with its irregular dividend history, will have 
paid back to stockholders over $40,000,000 
in seven years’ time, an amount equal to 25 
per cent. of the capital stock, while the old 
Boston & Montana, which the Amalgamated 
absorbed, has already yielded up $45,000,000 
in dividends, or twelve times its original 
capitalization. ; 


HOW WE FOUND OUR COPPER MINES. 


It was a Greek who first used copper; 2 
descendant of ‘the Incas who uncovered it 
in the mountains of Peru; a North Ameri- 
can Indian who made it serve him for bar- 
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ter; a Jesuit missionary, with mind more- 
material than religious, who found it on 
Isle Royale two and a half centuries ago; 
an army officer of the ’40’s whose accidental 
discoveries in Michigan attracted the Agas- 
sizes to the Peninsula, and every-day miners 
and prospectors whose picks first struck ore 
in Mexico, Arizona, and Montana. Copper 
is one of the oldest of the metals; commer- 
cially it is one of the most valuable. Conse- 
quently, the romance of copper is as intense 
as the romance of gold. The human passions 
have burned as fiercely over the one as over 
the other. . 

In the United States it is claimed that the 
location of every paying site west of the 
Ohio was discovered by officers of the army 
in the course of the Indian campaigns. But, 
like the Jesuits, they had to pass on without 
touching, and the value of the information 
they gave enriched some other man. It wa3 
well into the ’70’s, however, before the Mich- 
igan Peninsula saw a great deal of activity. 
In those days Montana was a wilderness; 
few persons ventured far from the beaten 
paths in Arizona, Nevada, and Utah, where 
now there are flourishing camps, and Mexico 
had not reared her Colonel Greene. The 
old pioneer mines, like Calumet & Hecla, 
Atlantic, Quincy, and Osceola, satisfied the 
demands of the country. The telegraph was 
in its infancy; telephone and traction lines 
were unknown, and practically none of the 
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ALEXANDER AGASSIZ. 


(The engineer who developed the Calumet & Hecla 
mines and was enabled to make from his share of 
the output gifts tc Harvard University aggregating 
more than half “ million dollars. Mr. Agassiz 
showed unusual abilities as a mining engineer.) 
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electrical engineering trades of to-day, with 
$3,000,000,000 of capital and an annual out- 
put of power apparatus valued at $275,000,- 
OOO, was conceived. 


THE MINERAL IS FOUND NEARLY EVERY- 
WHERE. 


Copper is one of the most universal of 
mineral deposits. A little of it, at least, can 
be found in nearly every country on the globe. 


While all but 60,000,000 of the 925,000,000 ° 


pounds produced in 1905 came from four 
regions in America, nearly 50 per cent. of 
the States are represented in the list of 
copper producers. 

South America has long been a rich field, 
but the deposits there are greatly overesti- 
mated. Mexico has gone through a similar 
experience. Her mines are still an unknown 
quantity. It is evident, however, that copper 
did not play much of a part in the wealth of 
the Montezumas. The Canadian deposits are 
thin and have not figured to any ex- 
tent in the world’s production. It is only 
fair to say, however, that the Dominion has 
been poorly worked, and that the bulk of the 
enterprise so far shown has been in the way 
of extracting capital from gullible British 
investors. ‘The promoter was the pioneer in 
Canada, unfortunately for her mines. Aus- 
tralasia once had some very good deposits, 
but they are not expanding, and will do lit- 
tle more than hold their own in the next 





PURE COPPER MADE IN NATURE'S LABORATORY. 


(A lump of native copper cut from a mass of 72,000 pounds found 
a few weeks ago.) 


at Rockland, Mich., 
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ten years. Algeria, which has figured as a 
sort of will-o’-the-wisp in copper affairs, is 
out of the running as a producer, and French 
investors in African mines are millions out 
of pocket. In the best of the copper districts 
of South Africaa—Namaqualand,—produc- 
tion is at a standstill. The general inertia 
of China restricts the proper workings of her 
mines, and now China is one of our best 
customers, 


THE OUTLOOK IN JAPAN. 


Her neighbor and tutor, Japan, has about 
six square miles of copper-yielding area, but 
the prospective industrial development in the 
empire of the Mikado in the next decade 
will absorb more than it can give up. Great 
Britain’s mines, once foremost, are exhausted. 
Cornwall is a memory, so far as the trade 
is concerned, and Cornish miners have long 
ago found Michigan and Montana their 
most lucrative base of operations. | With 
Spain and Portugal the story is about the 
same. ‘There has been in both countries a 
steady shrinkage from year to year. Since 
1900 the outturn has contracted 20,000 tons. 
Possibly better results could be accomplished 
with modern machinery and some American 
enterprise, but Spain is still living in the 
time of the Inquisition, and commercial de- 
velopments follow lines of least resistance. 
Great things were at one period expected 
of Venezuela, but they never materialized. 
‘That revolution-ridden 
country no longer en- 
ters into the copper sit- 
uation. Alaska holds 
out brilliant promises. 


THE UNCEASING 
SEARCH FOR NEW 
DEPOSITS. 


With the commer- 
cial value of copper so 
immense, it will be 
readily seen why men 
gd to such lengths to 
discover the ore.” Min- 
ing engineers and ge- 
ologists are to-day ex- 
amining the surface of 
the earth for it in 
every civilized country 
on the globe. There 
may be more excite- 
ment and romance in 
the discovery of gold, 
and men may face 
































death in more forms to be the first to reach a 
new camp, but there is equally as much solid 
satisfaction among manufacturing interests in 
the opening of a vein of virgin copper. 
How careful the search is for new mineral 
is shown by the yearly expenditure by one 
corporation of half a million dollars in its 
exploration work alone. So far this outlay 
has yielded nothing. 


THE ENORMOUS PRODUCTION OF MONTANA, 
MICHIGAN, AND ARIZONA. 


From the facts enumerated concerning 
copper yields the world over, it will be seen 
that production simmers down to the part the 
United States is taking in it, and how far 
this part is to be a permanent one. ‘To-day 
the American mines, with those of Mexico 
and- Canada, which in turn are controlled 








COMPRESSED-AIR DRILLS IN ANACONDA 
MINE, MONTANA. 

(Bering receptacles for high explosives in copper ore 

3,500 feet below mine surface.) 


INGERSOLL 


by capitalists frony the States, yield five- 
sevenths of the whole supply of the world. 
Coming down to zones of production, it 
will be found that the Montana camps sup- 
ply 36.7 per cent. of the total; those of 
Michigan, 25.6 per cent., and the Arizona 
mines, 23.6 per cent. The remaining 14 
per cent. is scattered over many States and 
lerritories, 

Copper mining in the Lake Superior re- 
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SENATOR A. CLARK, 
(Whose fortune was largely made from the copper 
mines of Montana.) 


WILLIAM 


gion‘is an entirely different proposition from 
that at Butte, and Butte, again, has pecu- 
liarities of operation that are not duplicated 
at Bisbee, in Arizona, or at the Greene 
mines, at Cananea, Mexico, thirty miles 
over the border. In the famous Lake Su- 
perior camps, such as Calumet, Houghton, 
and Hancock, the metal is found in a state 
of wonderful refinement. It is only by a 
laborious and costly process that it approxi- 
mates this acme of perfection elsewhere. In 
the early days of the Peninsula great blocks 
of copper, of a weight of 420 to 600 tons, 
were discovered, and the Jesuit Father Dab- 
lon tells of the abundant deposits on Isle 
Royale as far back as 16071. “‘ A day’s jour- 
ney from the head of the lake, there is,”’ he 
says, ““a rock of copper weighing from six 
hundred to eight hundred pounds, lying on 
the shore, where any who pass may see it.” 
Parkman, the historian, who cites the inci- 
dent, tells how the missionary looked with 
envious eyes on the ore, and how he could 
get little information from the Indians about 
it, as they feared the wrath of the manitou 
on any who should attempt to move the 
copper from the island. In those days the 
value of the metal came from its use as spear 
heads and for cooking utensils. 
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“TAKE” COPPER SETS THE WORLD'S PRICE. 


Because of its virgin character, the Su- 
perior ore is rated higher than any mined. 
“‘ Lake ” copper establishes the price through- 
out the world. It is always demanded by 
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F. AUGUSTUS HEINZE. 


(Who has been for many years an active factor in 
Montana copper interests.) 


the mints and by navies. Large quantities are 
used intheconstruction of battleships. “‘ Lake” 
generally commands from % to 4 cent per 
pound more than the electrolytic grade,— 
that is, copper brought to a state of refine- 
ment through various electrical processes. 
What “Lake” is to the trade, thé Calu- 
met & Hecla mine is to the Superior district. 
With Anaconda and Boston & Montana it 
runs a race to be entitled the world’s largest 
producer. It is as reliable as “ Old Faith- 
ful” in the Yellowstone. It seems inexhaust- 
ible. In the year ended last April it turned 
out over 101,000,000 pounds, or one-ninth of 
the total production of the country. In the 
past twenty-five years it has yielded nearly 
* 2,000,000,000 pounds, and probably 2,500,- 
000,000 pounds since it was first tapped in 
1871. It is safe to say that it has already 
produced copper of a market value of $250,- 
000,000 to $300,000,000. There are few 
gold mines with a better record. And the 
Calumet has many fat years ahead of it. Its 








shafts are now sunk to a great depth. Some 
of them are being operated at 5,000-foot 
levels. The ledges are narrow ones,—from 
six to eight -feet,—but the virgin character 
of the ore compensates for its seams, which 
are thin as compared with those wider 
ones in other localities. 

Geologists have come to the conclusion 
that the portion of Michigan known as the 
“Peninsula,” a district about eighty miles 
long and twenty wide, was subject to very 
early and very severe glacial and volcanic 
influences, for only the action of ages could 
have brought copper ore to the state of re- 
finement in which it is found there now. 


SIGNS OF EXHAUSTION ALREADY APPEARING. 


Signs of exhaustion, it must be admitted, 
are to-day apparent in certain sections of the 
Lake Superior zone. Some of the older 
mines have been closed, after half a century 
of productivity. A few new camps have 
been opened at the northwest extremity of 
the Peninsula. But the total output shows, 
periodically, that the section, as a whole, is 
not keeping up with the pace set by the 
camps further west and southwest. In July, 
for instance, the yield was below 18,000,000 
pounds, compared with 19,313,000 pounds 
in June. A trade estimate of the 1906 pro- 
duction of the United States, made quite 
recently, gives Lake Superior a_ probable 
yield of 230,000,000 pounds, the same as in 
1905, while Montana is expected to jump 
from 314,750,000 pounds to 340,000,000 
pounds, and Arizona, from 236,000,000 to 
300,000,000 pounds. 


BUTTE THE GREATEST COPPER CAMP IN THE 
WORLD. 


Butte, Montana, is undoubtedly the great- 
est copper-mining camp in the world. It 
produces copper, silver, and gold estimated 
at an annual value of $80,000,000. It is a 
fearful place in which to live. I have yet 
to meet the man who expects to die there. 
It is a flowerless, grassless, godless town. 
But it turns out tons and tons of copper, 
and that is its main business. All of the big 
Amalgamated mines, such as the Anaconda, 
Boston & Montana, Butte & Boston, Par- 
rot, and Washoe, are located there. ‘The 
North Butte, the Cole-Ryan project, adjoins 
them. Here, also, are the Heinze claims, 
or such of them as are left, since the young 
mining expert, who cost Rogers $1,000,000 
a year in lawsuits, disposed of a good share 
of his property to the Standard Oil interests. 
The remnants of his mines Heinze has gath- 
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ered together in a cor- 
poration known as the 
Butte Coalition Com- 
pany. It is likely to 
be heard from in the 
future. Heinze is not 
the sort of man to sit 
still and twirl his 
thumbs. 

The woeful physical 
aspect of Butte is the 


penalty science de- 
mands. ‘The alchemy 
that turns confused 


rock conglomerates 
into ore of great com- 
mercial value at the 
same time robs Nature 
of her most beautiful 
manifestations. Mon- 
tana copper has to be 
refined before it is of 
any market worth. It 
has to pass through 
various processes, in 
which other ores, less 
valuable, are separated 
from it. In the course 
of this refinement the 
smelters give off va- 
pors that destroy all 
vegetation for miles 
around. The streams 
are polluted by the 
waste matter. The slag is cast up in 
great mounds into the streets. It is a 
mockery of the Life Beautiful that ‘one 
sees in Butte; the apotheosis of the mate- 
rial life. But it is merchantable ore that 
the people out there are seeking, not lilies 
or pretty landscapes. When they want 
these luxuries they take the train and go a 
few hundred miles in any direction. It does 
not matter that there is no grass in their 
door-yards so long as the ground underneath 
them is giving up from 17 to 20 per cent. 
copper, that sells for 21 cents a pound. 
Butte copper ledges, unlike those of Lake 
Superior, are very wide. Some are 200 
feet. But the shafts are more shallow. 
When the Anaconda mine had reached 2,000 
feet it began to show signs of playing out, 
but cross sections at a 2,400-foot level un- 
covered some of the richest ore that had yet 
been met with. - Butte ore carries with it a 
large amount of silver. It was for this 
mineral that the mines were first worked 
back in the early ’80’s. . 


Monta! 3 


Copyright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
TERMINAL OF AN ARIZONA COPPER-MINE RAILWAY, 


(The walls at mine entrance are deposits of rich ore averaging. 8 per cent. 
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of pure copper.) 


THE COPPER FIELDS OF ARIZONA. 


Going to the Southwest and into Mexico, 
we find conditions even different from those 
just described. The United Verde, in the 
Black Hill range of Arizona; the Copper 
Queen, at Douglas, producing from 7,000,- 
000 to 8,000,000 pounds monthly; the vari- 
ous Bisbee camps, where considerable native 
copper is found and the sulphides are of 
splendid character, and the Greene Con- 
solidated mines, at Cananea, Mexico,—all 
turn out ore that demands extensive treat- 
ment before it is ready for the market. Ari- 
zona is probably the most promising field. 
Its ratio of increase of production is greater 
than that of the others. Copper is found in 
practically every county in the Territory. 
Twenty-five per cént. of the copper com- 
panies of America are located in Arizona. 

The geological formation is quite similar 
throughout the Southwest, and the methods 
of mining practised vary little from district 
to district. The ore lies in “ blankets.” In- 
stead of the shafts employed at. Calumet and 
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at Butte, tunnels are driven, through which 
the ore is extracted. The lenticular ore 
bodies,—kidney shaped,—are often deceptive 
as to mineral content. ‘This is the great 
problem surrounding some of the well- 
known mines of Arizona and Mexico. It 
makes them more precarious as investments 
than the properties farther to the north.- 


MINES AND THE LABOR 


PROBLEM. 


THE MEXICAN 


It was only five years ago that Mexico 
began to produce sufficient to make her a 
factor in the American markets. Her mines 
were worked on a very low scale of operat- 
ing expense, and the ore, after refinement 
(of the Mexican production of 160,000,000 
pounds this year, 120,000,000 pounds will 
be shipped over the border for treatment), 
stood at such a small average cost per pound 
that it stirred up quite a rumpus in the trade. 
The first shipment of copper ‘‘ matte” from 
the Greene mines was: made in January, 
It was of 43,000 pounds. Now the 


1901. 
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monthly output of the property is 4,000,000 
to 4,500,000 pounds. In 1900 Cananea, the 
seat of the Greene project,—embracing 144 
square miles, compared with the two square 
miles in Silver Bow County, Montana, from 
which most of the Butte ore is drawn,— 
consisted of a few shacks in a beautiful val- 
ley, surrounded by lofty hills. There was 
some vegetation then. ‘There is little in the 
immediate vicinity now. But the population 
has grown to 20,000 persons, and a city of 
substantial buildings, clubs, banks, and fine 
schoolhouses has sprung up out of the chap- 
arral. ‘The riots of last June indicated that 
the lawless element has not been entirely re- 
moved. Where Americans and Mexicans 
work side by side at different wage schedules 
there is likely to be trouble. 

In Butte, which has been pronounced the 
mostly highly unionized town on the face of 
the earth, labor holds the key to the situa- 
tion. It is very well satisfied with its treat- 
ment. ‘The pay is good, ranging from $80 
to $350 a month for various classes of help. 





THE COPPER QUEEN MINES AND PART OF THE TOWN OF BISBEE, ARIZONA. 


(One of the world’s greatest copper-producing districts adjoins the sich Sonora belt of Mexico.) 





























It has to be, as the living expenses of the 
individual or family are nearly as high as 
in some of the cities of the East. In thg 
Lake Superior section strikes are rare. Some 
of the Finlanders, who “tram” it at $60 
to $80 a month, get discontented occa- 
sionally, but’ the miners always side with 
the companies; the sheriff and his aides shoot 
a few of the foreigners, and peace reigns 
again. As a whole, the Northern camps are 
very well ordered places. The copper com- 
panies have done a great deal for the men, 
in the way of making a hard life more liv- 
able. Schools, libraries, hospitals, and col- 
leges for mining engineers have been estab- 





HAND-DRILLING IN ADVANCE OF AIR-DRILL WORK. 


(The beginning of a tunnel one mile below mine 
surface in Arizona.) 


lished, and the unit of civilization is rising. 
In Houghton, I was told, the third genera- 
tion of miners who originally came from 
England is doing the bulk of the work. In 
the Southwest social standards are different, 
the population a more restless and less stable 
one, and the six-shooter is often the advance 
agent of judge and jury. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS IN COPPER MINING. 


_ In copper mining, as in all present-day 
industries, the secret of success lies in low 
operating costs, combined with the extrac- 
tion of every ounce of by-product. Science 
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(The American exploiter of Mexican copper deposits. ) 


is entering the field with its economies and 
great expanding powers. To it is due the 
fact that both refining and mining charges 
have been radically reduced in the past few 
years. ‘The former high record of 33 tons a 
day per stamp head has been increased to 260 
tons. It is calculated that, in both under- 
ground and surface work, in the treatment 
of products in smelters and at the refineries, 
costs have been cut down from 40 to 75 per 
cent. of those ruling prior to 1900. It is 
even now difficult, however, to place one’s 
finger on the exact costs from week to week, 
or from month to month. ‘They vary 
greatly. The large number of fluctuating 
conditions in mining make it impossible to 
size up expenses accurately. A mine may 
turn out a good profit for a few months, 
and then drop to zero through the deprecia- 
tion in the metallic content of the ore, while 
strikes, accidents, and fires jump up the oper- 
ating ratio very. quickly. Different mines 
conduct their operations in different ways. 
A company with half a dozen shafts may use 
six different methods of extracting the ore. 
It will be readily seen how difficult, under 
the circumstances, it is to get at an exact 
statement as to mining and treating costs. 


THE COST OF MINING A POUND OF COPPER. 


As a general proposition, it is reckoned 
that all above 10 to 12 cents per pound 
represents profit to the copper producer. 
Stamping and placing the ore in the smelter 
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is calculated, in the West, at 2614 cents per 
ton. “The smelting charges are something 
like 114 to 1% cents per pound. With one 
mine last year the cost of the refined copper, 
when delivered to the consumer, was 12.82 
cents per pound, as compared with about 10% 
cents the previous season. ‘The additional 
charges, in the first. instance, were due to 
the smaller proportion ‘of copper content 
found in the ore. “The Calumet & Hecla can 
produce metal at 7 to.8 cents, the Boston & 
Montana at 9% cents, and the Anaconda at 
II cents a pound. Costs average lower in the 
Southwest, where one group of mines re- 
ports a total charge of about 9% cents per 
pound. It used to be the boast of Colonel 
Greene that he could deliver copper to New 
York consumers for less than 10 cents a 
pound and make a profit on it. The mining 
costs in the Greene project have been abnor- 
mally high the past year, on account of heavy 
rains, which continued for months and 
raised the average from $3.50 per ton to 
$3.75 per ton of ore. However, plans are 
in preparation which will reduce _ these 
charges 50 per cent. and save a couple of 
millions a year for the company. This was 
actually done in the fiscal year just ended, 
when charges declined from $8,159,638 to 
$6,075,890. 


NEW PROCESSES OF SMELTING AND 
REFINING. 


It is in the copper smelting and refining 
processes that the greatest advancement has 
been made in recent years. In the former 
the ore is separated mechanically, and the 
mineral concentrated by hydraulic means. 











PIGS OF COPPER RICH IN SILVER 
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AND GOLD, AT A UTAH SMELTER. 





The elements found with copper, such as 
sulphur and iron, have to be freed from it. 
‘This is done by melting the ore in blast 
furnaces, along with slag. The sulphur 
passes off as vapor into the air. It is this 
which devastates all growing matter in the 
neighborhood of smelting works. The iron 
combines with the slag, leaving the copper 
free. The “matte,” the product of this 
process, is from 15 to 70 per cent. pure 
copper. By an additional blowing up the 
metal is converted into what is known as 
“blister” copper. This is from 96 to 99 
per cent. pure. “The value of copper being 
largely reckoned from its electrical con- 
ductivity and ductility, it is necessary to go 
even farther in the process of refining and 
rid the ore of such impurities as are shown 
after the smelting. These consist of bismuth, 
arsenic, lead, antimony, zinc, tin, and some 
sulphur and iron. In order to dispose of 
them, electrolytic refining is resorted to. 
This consists of immersing the “ matte,” or 
“blister,” copper in chemical baths which 
are subject to electrical currents. By this 
means every foreign particle is detached 
from the copper, leaving it as pure as the 
virgin metal of the Superior region. 

The electrolytic process is costly, but it 
gives abundant compensation. It results in 
gathering from the copper ores the last atom 
of gold and silver content. This is so 
valuable that some of the mines are getting 
as high at $5.00 and $6.00 a ton in precious 
metals from what used to be refuse matter 
as well as obtaining the highest grade of cop- 
per, next to “ Lake,” known to the trade. 
The Anaconda is particularly rich in precious 





(In the above form pigs of metal are shipped to Eastern electrolytic works, wherein the previous metals 


are separated from the copper, which is then cast into ingots and wire bars.) 
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‘COPPER CONCENTRATING 


(The best mines in this district were discovered by army oflicers. 


metals. The refining of copper, which is such 
avast industry in the United States, is practi- 
cally unknown in Europe. The reason is that 
foreign coppers have an infinitesimal content 
of the precious metals. Some copper has been 
brought here from as far away as Australasia 
and Japan to be smelted and refined, and prac- 
tically all of the Mexico production is brought 
over the border to be treated. This accounts 
for our large imports of the metal. 


CAN SCIENCE KEEP UP WITH THE DEMAND 
FOR COPPER? 


It is well that science has made such 
strides in the matter of squeezing out all 
of the copper that the earth gives up in a 
conglomerate form. For the outlook for fu- 
ture supplies is none too promising. ‘The elec- 
tric zones of various transmitting agencies 
are widening with too great rapidity to al- 
low of any wastage of the metal. If elec- 
tricity is to continue as the leading medium 
for generating power, transmitting sound 
and doing many of the services that enter 
into the day’s work, copper will have to be 
mined in even larger quantities than now. 
Sixty-five per cent. of the total consumption 
of the metal is by the electrical interests. It 
1s patent to all how great expansion has been 
in the past five years in telephone construc- 
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WORKS AT CLIFTON, ARIZONA, 
The deposits are practically inexhaustible. 


tion, traction development, municipal and 
private electric lighting, leased telegraph 
wire service, and use of the cable. Then there 
are the further phases of copper demand, as 
the building of battleships, requiring from 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000 pounds each of the 
very best copper metal; the erection of sky- 
scrapers with their manifold forms of electric - 
device demanding copper by the car load, and 
the change on the railroads of the country, 
and particularly those of the East, from steam 
to electric traction at their terminals and for 
suburban service. The utilization of natural 
water power for the transmission of currents 
of electricity over a wide radius of territory is 
in its infancy. The traveler in northern Italy 
or in our own Northwest and in Canada is 
quickly made to see the scope of it. This all 
means tons and tons of American copper wire. 
Even with these developments electric energy 
has just begun to be developed. It is calcu- 
lated that only 7 per cent. of the industrial 
machinery of the United States is to-day im- 
pelled by electricity: The doubling of this 
ratio in the next five years means an enor- 
mously increased copper consumption. 


THE GREAT CONSUMERS OF COPPER. 


Seven concerns consume 50 per cent. of 
the total copper production of the country. 
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The largest individual user of the metal is 
the American Brass Company, which took 
125,000,000 pounds last year. ‘Their em- 
ployment of it is as a constituent of brass. It 
is very widely used in the arts and sciences. 
The Western Electric, General Electric, and 
Westinghouse Electric absorb from 225,000,- 
000 to 250,000,000 pounds annually, or 25 
percent. of the total production. The quan- 
tity of telephone wire that they turn out in 

















MR. THOMAS W. LAWSON. 
(Since 1899 a conspicuous figure in the market 
manipulations of copper-mining stocks.) 


a year might be reckoned in hundreds of 
thousands of miles. ‘Telephone expansion 
alone calls for 150,000,000 pounds every 
twelve months. ‘There is probably no phase 
of prosperity to-day more striking than the 
adoption by families of moderate means, as 
far west as Denver, of the telephone. Every 
new trolley project, and there are dozens of 
them in each State, means the probable use 
of tons of copper. It is difficult to calculate 
what the electrification of the suburban lines 
of the New York Central, New Haven & 
Hartford, and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
mean in copper consumption. Tens of mil- 
lions of pounds undoubtedly. The Pennsyl- 
vania, with creditable foresight, purchased its 
supplies for the New York terminals several 
years ago when the metal was at a discount, 
and selling far below its price to-day. 


THE HEYDAY OF THE COPPER INDUSTRY. 


Copper, like iron and steel, is likely to be 
“prince or pauper.” Just now consumers 
are willing to pay any price for it. The big 
producers are making hay while the sun 
shines. Some of them realize profits, at pres- 
ent quotations, of from 75 to 125 per cent. 
No wonder they are using every effort to in- 
crease their output. “They have doubled the 
capacity of their refineries in the past few 
years. Copper metal and copper stocks are 
so closely allied and the control over the trade 
held by the Amalgamated, through its United 
Metal Selling Company, so firm that many 
are skeptical of current prices. It is argued 
that men like H. H. Rogers, William Rocke- 
feller, and James Stillman could afford to 
create artificial conditions in the trade at a 
considerable loss to themselves, with their 
counter operation in the stock market very 
sure to bring them in a far greater balance of 
profit. Ever since the Amalgamated put up 
prices in 1899 and 1900, while its leading di- 
rectors were distributing the stock of the 
company, letting copper metal seek its natural 
level after the coup was consummated, there 
has been a natural suspicion of all copper 
metal prices. But the present price seems 
legitimate enough with famine conditions 
obtaining. ‘Twenty-five cents a pound may 
be realized before prices react. To-day 
prices are higher than for forty years. Just 
after the Civil War copper touched 50 cents 
a pound. 


‘ 


THE ‘“ KINGS” OF THE INDUSTRY. 


The average man knows more of “ cop- 
pers,” that is, the stocks of the producing 
companies, than he does of the metal, its 
uses, or the methods of mining and refining 
it. Amalgamated Copper and H. H. Rog- 
ers are names familiar to every reader of 
newspapers and magazines, but the character 
of this $155,000,000 concern; the location 
of its claims; the scope of its very wonderful 
charter, —as elastic as the, marvelous one 
drawn for the Bay State Gas Company,— 
and the relation it bears to the trade, are 
matters of limited knowledge. 

The fact that the leading captains of in- 
dustry did not themselves appreciate the com- 
mercial value of copper until late in the last 
century shows how experimental electricity 
was then and how little importance was at- 
tached to the world monopoly that the 
United States has of the copper metal. 
Such strong men as Alexander Agassiz, A. 
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S. Burrage, A. C. Bigelow, and the Hig- 
ginsons, Shaws, and Hunnewells of Boston, 
with the Dodges and Stantons of New York, 
had been prominent in Lake Superior for 
years. They were giving their energies and 
capital to producing as much copper as pos- 
sible at the smallest costs and not paying a 
great deal of attention to the stock-market 
side of the matter. In Montana, Marcus 
Daly, Senator W. A. Clark, and the Lewis- 
ohns were the prominent figures. They had 
their own arts of manipulation. Production 
did not always seem to respond to set eco- 
nomic laws, nor prices accommodate them- 
selves to trade conditions. In 1899 Henry 
H. Rogers, the most powerful man in the 
Standard Oil Company next to John D. 
Rockefeller, with William Rockefeller and 
James Stillman, his business allies, and 
Thomas W. Lawson as their lieutenant, in- 
jected the virus of speculation into the cop- 
per trade in homeopathic doses, and created 
conditions that have changed the whole com- 
plexion of the copper business and made the 
stock-market side of the industry fully as 
conspicuous as the trade end of it. 


THE ROMANCE OF “ AMALGAMATED.” 


It is only within ten years that there has 
been any broad interest in the shares of the 
copper companies. The market for them had 
always been limited to Boston. State Street 
was a giant and Wall Street the pigmy in 
the financial affairs of the producers. New 
England capital for generations had been 
promoting the mines of the Lake Superior 
district. The stoeks of the Calumet & Hecla, 
Butte & Boston, and Boston & Montana were 
as good as a bond in the eyes of the inves- 
tors. They ranked with Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, Boston & Albany, and 
Boston & Maine, shares that were about 
as “gilt-edged” as anything in the in- 
vestment line could be. Boston & Mon- 
tana had a magnificent dividend record. 
It was paying 144 per cent. the year 
the Amalgamated absorbed it and forced 
stockholders to accept terms as unjust as any 
recorded in the history of financial reorgan- 
izations. There was a tragic sequel to this 
in the miserable little payments the old share- 
holders received a few years later when 
Amalgamated distributed 2 per cent. and 

oston & Montana was turning the pro- 
ceeds of 256 per cent. dividends into the 
treasury of the Rogers concern. 

It was in 1899, a few months before and 
about six months after the Amalgamated 
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MR. H. H. ROGERS. 


was incorporated, that the great American 
“boom” in copper stocks occurred. While 
it lasted the rank and file of copper shares 
gained in value from $250,000,000 to $275,- 
000,000. Calumet & Hecla touched 895. 
Stocks doubled, trebled, and quadrupled in 
market worth. All New England was afire 
with the fever of speculation. Fortunes were 
won in a twinkling. Aladdin’s lamp 
never shed rays more alluring than those 
“tips” that went out daily over brokers’ 
wires. There were coachmen who made 
$200,000; widows who played their last 
card, a mortgage on their house, perhaps, and 
won a prince’s ransom. New England, gen- 
erally so conservative, gambled like an in- 
veterate at the race track. In April the 
Amalgamated Copper Company was formed. 
The excitement reached its height then in the 
wild scramble for subscription rights to a 
corporation that promised a permanent 8 per 
cent. stock at par. There was the supplemen- 
tary bait held out in the shape of a semi- 
oficial intimation that immediate profits 
from 30 to 60 per cent. would be available 
to purchasers. Soon after prices reached 
their loftiest level. 


THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS. 


Once since and then as recently as last win- 
ter there has been a “ boom” in coppers. It 
developed on different lines, however. It 


was the outgrowth of trade rather than of 
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speculative conditions. With the collapse ot 
Amalgamated stock the price of the metal 
fell from 1914 to 11 cents a pound, touch- 
ing its lowest point in 1902. It had risen 
from under 11 cents to 19% cents between 
1898 and 1899. ‘The price of the metal was 
as inflated as the price of stocks. Produc- 
tion was 261,000 tons then compared with 
twice that now, and consumption 50 per cent. 
less. With the recovery in the metal there 
was no response from stocks for several years. 
The average prices of shares in 1903-’04, 
with copper back at 15 cents, were lower 
than they had been with it at 11 cents. It 
was only in the early part of 1905 that a 





A SCENE AT ONE OF THE CONCENTRATING PLANTS 
OF THE DETROIT COPPER COMPANY, 
ARIZONA. 

(Refined copper here produced is chiefly used for 
telephone, telegraph, and cable wires.) 
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movement in the “coppers” started. Since 
then at least $225,000,000 has been added to 
the value of the shares listed in Boston, New 
York and minor exchanges throughout the 
country. Just now there are symptoms of 
another wild speculation, for the steady rise 
in copper metal has excited the imagination 
of every producer, and mines long since sup- 
posed extinct are being talked about and their 
shares offered to credulous investors. It is 
the golden age of the copper promoter. 

The peculiar feature of this last ‘ boom ” 
was the divergence of speculation from the 
Lake Superior to the Montana and south- 
western groups of stocks. In fact, of the 
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hundreds of millions of appreciation only a 
smali percentage has been due to an advance 
in the old line “‘ coppers.” Wall Street fully 
as much, if not more, than State Street, has 
figured in the latest campaign. It is capital 
from Pittsburg, Duluth, Chicago, and De- 
troit that has entered the field and taken 
away the honors and the pecuniary rewards. 
Most of the money last winter was made in 
the Butte properties and those in Utah and 
Nevada. I crossed the Atlantic in the 
spring with a Duluth man who was going 
abroad for a holiday after having taken 
$60,000 in a few weeks’ time out of North 
Butte stocks. He had reached the shady 
side of life. His only remaining asset was 
his friendship with Thomas F. Cole, the 
North Butte promoter. There were impor- 
tant developments under way, and Cole gave 
his friend the news and indorsed his note. 
Dozens of other quick fortunes were made 
in this little boom with the Northwest, Pitts- 
burg and New York getting the most of 
them. ‘The Heinze interests sold out to the 
Amalgamated at about the same time, at 
large profits. 

It will require many years to educate the 
public to a knowledge and an appreciation of 
copper shares as an investment. No doubt 
they are risky. “They have to follow the 
usual trade cycles of uplift and depression 
and there is always the unknown quantity 
of the attitude of the largest producers to- 
ward the market. By raising the price of 
copper metal one cent a pound the Amalga- 
mated, whose subsidiary companies yield 268,- 
000,000 pounds a year, earns 114 per cent. 
more on its capital stock. The seven-cent. ad- 
vance in the past few years is sufficient to pay 
12 per cent. on its $155,000,000. There is a 
tremendous leverage here which the smaller 
producers and the investors in their prop- 
erties have to consider. Again, the risk of 
copper shares is. that attaching to all mining 
securities. One never knows with certainty 
when the vein of ore is to cease. Year dy 
year investors in some of the well-known 
producers have to charge off a certain per- 
centage from income against the final days 
of exhaustion. 

As for the demand for copper, it will in- 
crease one hundred fold from generation to 
generation. Copper will always be a com- 
modity with a market in any quarter of the 
globe. To-day the chief concern of the 
consumer is to get the metal, regardless 
of price. He is face to face with a copper 
famine. 
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MEXICO’S FIGHTING EQUIPMENT. 


BY AUSTIN C. BRADY. 


THE Mexican Republic is approaching a 
political crisis. Porfirio Diaz, the 
architect and builder of modern Mexico, will 
soon close his remarkable account with the 
nation, and the reins of government will 
pass to the hands of another. The momen- 
tous day has been anticipated by the creation 
of a Vice-Presidency and the selection of 
Ramon Corral, the Minister of the Interior, 
to fill it. On December 1, 1904, Diaz and 
Corral were inaugurated for terms of six 
years each. At the end of the six years, if 
not before, Corral, according to present 
plans, will succeed Diaz as President of 
Mexico. If Diaz lives until the end of his 
present term he will be eighty years of age. 


AFTER DIAZ—WHAT ? 


What will follow the passing of Diaz can- 
not be foretold at the present time. His rule 
has been absolute and prolonged, and, in 
view of his extraordinary genius and capacity 
for government, it is possible that Mexico 
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THE CHOSEN SUCCESSOR OF DIAZ. 
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PRESIDENT DIAZ, OF MEXICO. 


(In the uniform of a general of division of the 
Mexican army.) 


may not see his equal in future years. How- 
ever, the people of Mexico, generally, do 
not anticipate trouble, believing that the po- 
litical organization built up by Diaz, and the 
institutions he has established, will endure. 
It is probable, therefore, that the coming 
crisis will be watched with greater anxiety 
outside of Mexico, particularly in the United 
States. Should the contending factions 
which Diaz has reconciled and’ bound to- 
gether break apart after he ceases to domi- 
nate the country, with the result of civil 
strife, hundreds of millions of American cap- 
ital, a great volume of American trade, and 
the lives of thousands of American citizens 
would be jeopardized. In speculating on the 
possibility of internal disorder in Mexico, the 
feature to be considered primarily is Mexico’s 
fighting machine. In the event of revolu- 
tion, what means would the established gov- 
ernment have for combating opposition and 
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retaining power? If Mexico and the United 
States should ever come to such a misunder- 
standing as would result in war, what armed 
force would we have to reckon with? 


AN EFFECTIVE ARMY ORGANIZATION. 


In the quarter of a century that Porfirio 
Diaz has been enforcing peace in Mexico he 
has been preparing for war. In the promo- 
tion of railroad construction, the encourage- 
ment of agriculture, mining, and manufac- 
turing, the establishment of schools, and the 
improvement of harbors, the question of na- 
tional defense has not been forgotten. Start- 
ing with the disorganized troops that placed 
him in power in 1876, and those that op- 
posed’ them, he has built up an army of 
27,000 men,—an army well fed, well clothed, 
well equipped, and well officered,—and has 
perfected arrangements quickly to increase 
the fighting force to at least -60,000 in case 
of war. Crediting the country with a popu- 
lation of fourteen millions, Mexico now has 
a soldier to every 519 inhabitants, and within 
a short time following a declaration of war 
against a foreign foe the ratio could be 
changed to one to every 233. 

At the present time the armed men of 
Mexico are not confined to the regular army. 
In fact, those constantly carrying arms and 
possessing knowledge of military organiza- 
tion and discipline, outside the army, almost 
equal in number the regular troops. They 
form what is known as the First Army Re- 
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serve, and include state police organizations, 
the Rurales, the Fiscal Guards, and the po- 
lice of the various cities, in all about 26,000 
men. In the event of war the forces com- 
posing the First Army Reserve would be 
immediately mobilized, and, in addition, the 
regular army would be placed on the war 
footing provided by the military law of the 
republic. ‘This law requires an increase of 
33 per cent. in infantry and artillery, and 25 
per cent. in cavalry. 


DISCIPLINED RESERVES. 


The Rurales of Mexico, whose uniforms 
correspond to the typical riding costume of 
the country, constitute one of the world’s 
most picturesque cavalry bodies. ‘They are 
splendid horsemen, expert in the use of the 
carbine and pistol, and are the best paid 
fighting men in the service of the Mexican 
Government. They number 3,500. ‘The 
Rurales are under the supervision of the 
Interior Department, and patrol the more 
inaccessible highways and mountain trails. 
The Fiscal Guards, numbering 1,000 
mounted men, are connected with the custom 
houses of the republic. ‘The police of the 
various states are divided into infantry and 
cavalry forces, and are armed, respectively, 
with rifles and with carbines and _sabers. 
Their arms at the present time are far in- 
ferior to those of the regular army. ‘The 
police of the principal Mexican cities are 
drilled in accordance with military require- 
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ments, and could be transformed into disci- 
plined soldiers on short notice. 


ARMS FOR 100,000 MEN. 


The present military law of Mexico, which 
was promulgated in 1900 for the reorganiza- 
tion of the army, specifies that a Second 
Army Reserve shall be formed by militia 
organized by the various states of the union. 
However, up to this time, not a single Mex- 
ican state has made a move in the direction 
of militia organization. But at the instance 
of the government, many thousands of Mex- 
ican boys are now receiving daily instruction 
in military tactics in the public schools of 
the republic, and are being thereby fitted, to 
some extent at least, for future military ser- 
vice. In this connection it must be stated 
that in case of war with a foreign power 
there would be no scarcity of volunteer 
troops in Mexico. The best men of the 
country would gladly enter the ranks, for 
the Mexican of the better class is by no 
means lacking in patriotism and bravery, and 
the strength of the fighting force would be 
limited only by the arms that could be pro- 
vided by the government. To-day, in the 


national arsenal in the City of Mexico, there 
are rifles, carbines, and sabers sufficient for an 
army of 100,000 men, and before the end of 
the next five years, if present plans are car- 
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A HALT OF INFANTRY AND CAVALRY WHILE ON PRACTICE MARCH. 


ried out, the reserve equipment will be dou- 


bled. It will then include a great amount 
of artillery, as well as arms for infantry and 
cavalry. ® 


SCHOOLED IN GERMANY AND 
FRANCE. 


OFFICERS 


Germany and France have supplied the 
models for Mexico in the construction of its 
standing army. Mexican officers have served 
as attachés to German and French staffs, and 
the knowledge they have gained has been 
used to advantage in the southern republic. 
The lessons in tactics taught the Mexican 
soldiers are translations, to a great extent, of 
those studied by the soldiers of Germany. In 
uniform and equipment the Mexican soldiers 
resemble the fighting men of both France and 
Germany. Some of the Mexican army reg- 
ulations correspond to those of Spain, and 
others have been borrowed from Germany 
and France. ‘The latest German feature 
proposed for the Mexican army is physical- 
culture training. It is planned to secure 
physical directors from the German army. 


THE ARMY AS A REFORMATORY. 


In Mexico military service is obligatory, 
a law making it so having been published 
in 1898. However, in time of peace, the 
fact has no significance to the law-abiding 
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and occupied citizen. The regular soldier 
of Mexico is the Mexican of the lower 
class. In the majority of cases his enlistment 
is not voluntary, and is the result of a mis- 
demeanor. There are but few volunteers in 
the army of Mexico, and the peace officers 
supply the majority of the men enlisted. 
When soldiers are needed they are taken 
from the ranks of those who persist in break- 
ing police regulations, either by intemperance 
or the commission of minor criminal offenses. 





DETACHMENT OF 


The term of enlistment is five years, and the 
human transformation usually accomplished 
is one of the really commendable features of 
the Mexican army. The men leave the ser- 
vice possessing wholesome respect for law and 
order, and, in the majority of cases, a much 
better education. Schools are maintained in 
connection with all barracks, and the en- 
listed men are instructed in reading, writing 
and mathematics. 


EQUIPMENT AND QUARTERING OF THE 
MEXICAN TROOPS. 


The 27,000 officers and men of the regu- 
lar army are divided to form twenty-eight 
battalions of infantry, one battalion of sap- 
pers and miners, fourteen regiments of cav- 
alry, and twenty batteries of artillery. The 
infantry are armed with Mauser rifles of the 
Spanish model, manufactured in Germany. 
The arms of the cavalry consist of Mauser 
carbines, of the same model as the rifles, and 
sabers manufactured after a French model in 
the national arms factory in the City of Mex- 
ico. The artillerymen also carry Mauser 
carbines. The guns of the artillery consist 
principally of Bange, Schneider-Canet, and 
Mondragén-Saint Chamond patterns, all of 
French manufacture. The Mondragén-Saint 
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“ RURALES ” ON A MOUNTAIN EXCURSION. 















Chamond gun is the invention of Gen. 
Manuel Mondragon, of the Mexican army, 
and is built in the Saint Chamond gun fac- 
tory in France. The Schneider-Canet can- 
non are the product of the Creusot factory, 
and hydro-pneumatic breech closing forms a 
particular feature of their construction. In 
addition to field and mountain pieces, there 
are a4 number of rapid-fire guns. 

Once each month there is a long practice 
march, and several times each month there 
are target-shooting 
tournaments. The in- 
fantry practice with 
the rife up to 1,000 
meters, or 3,280 feet, 
and the cavalry ‘and 
artillery practice with 
the carbine up to 800 
meters, or 2,624 feet. 
The range of the 
Mauser equipment is 
1,800 meters, or 5,905 
feet. Mexican officers 
estimate that 40 per 
cent. of the Mexican 
soldiers are excellent 
marksmen. 

For military pur- 
poses Mexico is divided into ten zones, 
or districts, with three comandancias mili- 
tares, or independent military commands. 
One comandancia is in the City of Mex- 
ico, and includes all troops in the Fed- 
eral District. The Federal District of 
Mexico corresponds to our own District of 
Columbia, including the national capital and 
suburbs. Six battalions of infantry, three 
regiment of cavalry, and the entire artillery 
force are quartered in the Federal District. 
The Gulf port of Vera Cruz is under inde- 
pendent military command, as is the Pacific 
port of Acapulco. At the headquarters of 
each of the ten military zones large bodies 
of troops are quartered, and smaller bodies 
are stationed at convenient places within the 
zone’s boundaries. 


PAY OF THE MEXICAN ARMY. 


Contrary to the impression naturally re- 
sulting from the lack of volunteers in the 
army of Mexico, the life of the Mexican 
soldier is not hard. The government pro- 
vides him suitable clothing, substantia! food, 
and comfortable quarters. His heilth is 
looked after by competent physicians attached 
to each battalion and regiment, and inilitary 
hospitals, conducted on modern lines, are 
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CONDUCTING AN 


maintained for his benefit in fourteen cities 
of the republic. In the infantry he receives 
35 cents, Mexican currency, a day, and in 
the cavalry and artillery 44 cents a day. 

The Mexican army, at the present time, 
includes 3,259 commissioned officers. ‘The 
ranking officers of the army are the generals 
of division. ‘The second in rank are the 
generals of brigade, and the third the briga- 
dier-generals. “The other commissions are 
those of colonel, lieutenant-colonel, major, 
first and second captain, and first and second 
lieutenant. Eight generals of division, fifty- 
four generals of brigade, and forty-seven 
brigadier-generals are in active service. The 
pay of a general of division in active service 
is $16.44, Mexican currency, a day, and that 
of a general of brigade and a brigadier-gen- 
eral is $12.33 daily. A colonel of infantry 
receives $7 a day; lieutenant-colonel, $4.80; 
major, $4.25; first captain, $3.20; second 
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captain; $2.90; first lieutenant, $2.55, and 
second lieutenant, $2.35. The pay in the 
cavalry and artillery is somewhat higher. A 
colonel of cavalry or artillery receives $7.60 
daily; lieutenant-colonel, $5.12; major, 
$4.45; first captain, $3.65; second captain, 
$3.15; first lieutenant, $2.65, and second 
lieutenant, $2.45. 


THE MILITARY ACADEMY AT CHAPULTEPEC. 


About one-third of the present officers of 
the Mexican army are graduates of the Cha- 
pultepec Military Academy, the “ West 
Point” of Mexico. The remaining officers are 
veterans of past campaigns and men who 
have risen from the ranks. The Mexican 
Military Academy was established in Vera 
Cruz in 1824, soon after the independence of 
Mexico became an accomplished fact, and 
several years later it was moved to the Mex- 
ican capital. From the time of its establish- 




















ENTRANCE OF THE CHAPULTEPEC MILITARY ACADEMY. 


ment up to the opening of the Diaz admin- 
istration the career of the military academy 
was broken, due to internal strife, war with 
the United States, European intervention, 
and the Maximilian empire. Under the 
Diaz administration the closest attention has 
been paid to military education, with the 
result that the affairs of the academy have 
been reorganized and modernized. ‘The 
curriculum now includes the English, 
French, and German languages. It is a fact 
that the Chapultepec Academy is now recog- 
nized as worthy to be classed among the 
world’s foremost military schools. 

Many of the Chapultepec students are 
members of the prominent families of Mex- 
ico. On an average, 
forty officers are grad- 
uated annually, every 
graduate leaving the 
academy with the 
rank of lieutenant. 
Students who fail to 
make the grades re- 
quired by the techni- 
cal branches of the 
service are graduated, 
at the end of three 
years, as tactical ofh- 
cers, and are obliged 
to serve four years in 


the regular army. 
Students who make 
the technical grades 


continue their studies 
for seven years, and 
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during the following 
seven years serve in 
the army. At the end 
of their obligatory 
terms of service the 
officers have the op- 
tion of continuing in 
the army or retiring 
to private life. In the 
event of war all re- 
tired Chapultepec 
graduates would be 
required to report at 
once for service. 

Because of the large 
percentage of techni- 
cal officers graduate] 
from the Chapultepec 
Academy, the Mlexi- 
can Government some 
time ago decided to es- 
tablish a supplement- 
ary school for the education of tacticians ex- 
clusively, and the new institution was inaugu- 
rated in February, 1905. It is known as the 
Escuela Militar de Aspirantes, and is situated 
in Tlalpam, a suburb of the City of Mexico. 
Only non-commissioned officers will be grad- 
uated, but after a year of service in the 
regular army the graduates will be eligible 
for commissions. In the necessity for the 
establishment of the new school is found 
proof of the intelligence and application of 
the young men who enter Chapultepec. 


HEADSHIP OF ARMY AND NAVY. 


The President of Mexico is the head of 
the army and the navy. The Mexican Min- 
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ister of War is also Minister of Marine. In 
the administration of army affairs the Min- 
ister of War is assisted by a general staff, 
composed of the generals of division and 
brigade in active service; a superior war 
board of five generals, and a corps of techni- 
cal officers. The present Minister of War 
and Marine is Gen. Manuel Gonzalez Cosio, 
a veteran of the War of the Reform and of 
the French intervention, and who previously 
served in the Diaz cabinet as Minister of 
Communications and Minister of Fomento, 
or Promotion. He succeeded Gen. Fran- 
cisco Z. Mena in March, 1905. ‘The ablest 
War Minister of the Diaz administration 
was Gen. Bernardo. Reyes, who is now serv- 
ing as Governor of the State of Nuevo Leon. 
He held the position from early in 1900 to 
the end of 1902, and during that time in- 
augurated many important army reforms and 
increased the pay of officers and men. Much 
credit is due him for the present efficiency of 
the Mexican army. General Reyes resigned 
the portfolio of war and‘marine as the result 
of political differences with José Ives Liman- 
tour, the Mexican Minister of Finance. 
During his term in the cabinet he was 








GEN. BERNARDO REYES. 


(Minister of War and Marine, 1900-1902, who did 
much to inerease the efficiency of the Mexican 
army.) ; 
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GEN. MANUEL GONZALEZ cosio. 
(Mexico's Minister of War and Marine.) 


looked upon as a probable successor of Presi- 

dent Diaz. 

MEXICO MANUFACTURES HER OWN WAR 
SUPPLIES. 

In building up Mexico’s fighting machine 
it has been the idea of President Diaz to 
render the country eventually independent of 
other nations in the matter of military sup- 
plies. ‘To this end the national arms -fac- 
tory, the national foundry, and the national 
powder works have been established in the 
Federal District. For some time the govern- 
ment has been engaged in the manufacture 
of sabers, cartridges, projectiles, and black 
powder, and in the repair of cannon and 
portable arms, and it is now proposed to 
manufacture rifles and carbines. Machinery 
for this work was recently installed in the 
national arms factory. The government has 
also undertaken the manufacture of smoke- 
less powder, and will use it in future in the 
preparation of cartridges. 


DEVELOPING COAST DEFENSE AND NAVY. 


Mexico now possesses practically no means 
of defending its coasts, having neither fortifi- 
cations nor a navy. The only modern coast 
defense guns are in the San Juan de Ula 
Fortress in Vera Cruz Harbor, and four 
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gunboats constitute the only modern war ves- 
sels. Two of the four gunboats, the Vera 
Cruz and the Tampico, were built at Eliza- 


beth, N. J., about three years ago, and have a, 


displacement of 1,000 tons each and a speed 
of sixteen miles an hour. Each gunboat car- 
ries two 4-inch, quick-firing Bethlehem guns, 
and six 57-millimeter, semi-automatic, quick- 
firing guns. The Bravo and the Morelos, 
gunboats of 1,210 tons displacement and a 
speed of sixteen miles an hour, were built at 
Genoa, Italy, and were delivered last year. 
Their armament is similar to that of the Vera 
Cruz and Tampico. The remainder of the 
Mexican navy consists of two training ships, 
a gunboat of 450 tons displacement, and sev- 
eral small vessels of antiquated pattern and 
armament. A naval academy, inaugurated 
in July, 1897, is maintained in a modern 
building at the port of Vera Cruz, and there 
young Mexicans are trained for naval ser- 
vice. About sixty students are now in at- 
tendance. If Mexico continues to enjoy 
peace, and the plans of President Diaz are 
followed by his successor, every port of im- 
portance along the Gulf and Pacific coasts 
of the republic will be strongly fortified, and 
additional war vessels will be purchased. 
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MEXICAN SOLDIER A WELL-TRAINED 
FIGHTING MAN. 


THE 


In the mind of the average citizen of the 
United States there exists contempt for the 
fighting man of Latin-America, irrespective 
of country. The cartoonist has pictured him 
as half wild, half starved, half naked, and 
ridiculously armed, and the cartoonist’s crea- 
tion has been generally accepted as truly rep- 
resentative. It is time for opinion to change 
in regard to the soldier of Mexico. He is 
to-day, by reason of military training and 
modern equipment, far superior to the fight- 
ing man who opposed the American forces 
in 1846-47, who destroyed Maximilian’s 
dream of empire, and who made modern 
Mexico possible by placing Porfirio Diaz in 
power. By nature he is a fatalist, and as 
such is not afraid to face danger aad take 
the most desperate chances. With the pres- 
ent army at its command, the established 
government of Mexico is in position quickly 
to quell any possible internal disorder. Aug- 
mented by the thousands of volunteers that 
the government is now able to equip, the 
army of Mexico would present to an invad- 
ing foe a truly formidable force. 
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HON. ELIHU ROOT AND PROMINENT BRAZILIANS IN FRONT OF THE PALACIO ABRANTES, RIO DE 





JANEIRO. 


(The three central figures, reading from the left, are Baron Rio Branco, Minister of Foreign Relations 


for Brazil; Secretary Root and Senhor Joaquim Nabuco, Brazilian ambassador at Washington. 


Immedi- 


ately behind Secretary Root stands Mr. Griscom, American ambassador to Brazil.) 


SECRETARY ROOT AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


BY ARTHUR WALLACE DUNN. 


H ISTORY has been made by Elihu 

Root, Secretary of State, whose visit 
to the republics of South America has re- 
cently been completed. The trip was re- 
markable because unliké anything of the 
kind that has ever occurred. No man of his 
prominence or official rank has sought the 
men who rule these nations in their capitals 
and endeavored to impress them with the 
fact that the United States has a sincere 
friendship for them and a desire only for 
their welfare and prosperity. To establish 
confidence where distrust existed, to give as- 
Surances that we have pride in their inde- 
pendence and power, to convince them that 
the United States seeks neither dominion nor 
territory but only the advancement of these 
countries, was the mission of Secretary Root, 


How far he has succeeded time alone will 
demonstrate, but that the Secretary is satis- 
fied with the results of his tour there is no 
question. He did not expect to obtain from 
South American statesmen promises that all 
he sought would at once be performed. But 
he did expect, and he has the satisfaction of 
knowing, that South America to-day has a 
better conception of the attitude of the 
United States toward those nations than be- 
fore. Prejudices that have grown up in the 
last half-century are not easily eradicated. 
Illusions as to the desire of this republic to 
be the overlord of the Western Hemisphere 
cannot be banished in a day. The bad im- 


pression created by the revolutionary pro- 
motor, the freebooter and claim collector, 
lingers among the people and years of decent 
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international intercourse and fair dealing do 
not at once change the condition. Europe, 
through her official and commercial repre- 
sentatives, has encouraged the distrust South 
America feels toward us and little has been 
done by the United States, either officially 
or otherwise, to establish our nation and 
people upon a better basis with our southern 
neighbors. 

Secretary Root, soon after coming to the 
State Department, began a study of South- 
American politics and the commercial con- 
ditions. It did not take him long to ascer- 
tain that the United States was far behind 
European nations in the race for trade with 
the South-American nations, and that the 
efforts of our people to secure the commercial 
advantages which were our natural right 
had been unavailing. He learned that a 
feeling cf bitter resentment existed among 
those people caused by an impression that the 
northern republic and the people of the 
United States assumed a superiority over 
their neighbors of less importance. He well 
knew what was the true state of the case. 
He knew that the United States as‘a nation 
had no desire to conquer the territory of the 
smaller nations nor to assume to direct their 
affairs. ‘The official utterances of our poli- 
cy were understood by some of their states- 
men. ‘The representatives of South-Ameri- 
can republics in Washington knew that no 
ulterior motive lurked in the strict enforce- 
ment of the Monroe Doctrine, and that any 
intervention in the affairs of any of the 
southern countries was in accord with our 
policy to maintain independence for all the 
American nations. To convince the South- 
American nations of the disinterested policy 
of the United States Secretary Root made an 
official tour, carrying with him the best 
wishes of the President and authority to 
speak for this great nation. He went in an 
American warship in order to emphasize his 
official position, and every utterance was 
meant to be an official declaration of the 
United States. 

Secretary Root chose the meeting of the 
Pan-American Conference as an objective 
point and it was there that he made his 
speech of amity and good will. There he 
met the ablest representativesof all the South- 
American states and to them he delivered his 
message. For months before the assembling 


of this congress Secretary Root labored to 
shape its proceedings in the direction of 
bringing about a- better understanding be- 
tween the United States and South America. 
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While he attended only one meeting of the 
congress, and that an extraordinary session 
called to meet him and hear his speech, 
nevertheless he directed the course of the 
American delegates, and the policies which 
he formulated were carried out. These poli- 
cies were not only in the interest of the 
United States, but manifestly so beneficial to 
the southern republics that their representa- 
tives were willing to accept them. 

But it was not only at the meeting of the 
Pan-American Conference that Secretary 
Root was successful in his mission. By vis- 
iting other countries, by meeting the men 
who ruled Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and 
Peru, in their capitals, and by giving them 
the personal assurances he had extended to 
the representatives of all the countries at the 
conference, he created a favorable impress’on 
and left with them a better opinion of our 
nation than they had entertained previously. 
The Secretary was received as an ambassa- 
dor extraordinary. He was given the salute 
of such rank, 19 guns instead of 17, which 
is the salute of a cabinet officer. He was 
officially recognized as the representative of 
the United States and the President’s special 
ambassador to the South American states. 
That his visit under such conditions could 
be other than productive of the best results 
there can be no doubt. 

In making a study of the relations be- 
tween the United States and South America 
Secretary Root found several important facts. 
The United States had ceased to be a debtor 
nation, borrowing from Europe to carry on 
great industrial enterprises. It had reached 
the stage of a creditor nation and the vast 
capital of the country was seeking a safe and 
profitable investment outside of this country. 
This capital, turning to South America, the 
greatest undeveloped field in the world, a 
region of wonderful resources which have 
lain dormant since the discovery of America, 
found that the field was being occupied by 
the creditor nations of Europe. European 
brains, energy, enterprise, and money were 
flowing into channels which could well be 
filled with the surplus of America in those 
commodities. But the United States was 
checked at the threshold by the sentiment of 
distrust that was the growth of years and as- 
sociation. 

The South Americans had gained their im- 
pressions of the United States from the 
class of adventurers who visited those lands. 
These consisted largely of men whose de- 
sire was exploitation, who loudly proclaimed 
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HON. ELIHU ROOT, SECRETARY OF STATE, 


their citizenship in the great northern re- 
public and invoked its protection to save and 
‘Sustain themselves in their shady or nefarious 
methods. They convinced the South Ameri- 
cans that the only interest whict the United 
States had in them was greed. Too often 
there have been jingo utterances from states- 


men of standing and in the reputable press of 
this country, that the flag of the United 
States should float over one nation from the 
Arctic Ocean to Cape Horn All this has 
fostered the natural jealousy which the weak 
has of the strong. Nations which could not 
maintain their independence a year without 
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the support the United States gives them 
in the enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine, 
are naturally irritated because they are thus 
given a helping hand. 

During his tour Secretary Root, having 
in mind all these conditions, took particular 
pains to allay this feeling, and to make these 
weaker countries aware that the United 
States Government regarded their national 
integrity as a link in the great chain of re- 
publican governments which is the security 
of the Western Hemisphere for its inde- 
pendence and prosperity. 

In the light of history it may seem strange 
to those people that the United States does 
not seek territorial aggrandizement. It has 
been the aim of strong nations from time 
immemorial to add to their territorial pos- 
sessions. The map of Europe has been 
changed according to the development and 
strength of different nations. During the 
first century of our existence the United 
States acquired Louisiana, the Floridas, Tex- 
as, California, Oregon, and Alaska. A 
large part of this territory came by purchase, 
but a considerable quantity by conquest. For 
years we have been seeking coaling stations 
and strongholds beyond our frontier. As a 
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result of the war with Spain, Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippines were made subject 
to the United States and Cuba practically 
passed under our control. It is no small 
wonder that the nations of South America, 
torn from their birth by revolution and dis- 
sension, often fomented by adventurous citi- 
zens of this Republic, should look with dis- 
trust upon all our professions of friendship 
and really believe that the aim of the United 
States was to fly its flag from the crest ot 
the Andes over the whole of South America. 

To change all this Secretary Root went 
to South America. But he did more. ‘To 
the conference of American states he pre- 
sented plans which were intended to, and no 
doubt will, bring about the best results in the 
way of dispelling distrust and cementing the 
nations of America in a common interest. 
Chief among his plans is one to strengthen 
and improve the Bureau of American Repub- 
lics, located in Washington, and he has re- 
ceived pledges from South American states- 
men which guarantee support in making it 
an agency for increasing the commercial in- 
terests of the several countries, and a diplo- 
matic exchange where many negotiations of 
mutual benefit may be conducted and the 
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SECRETARY ROOT AND HIS PARTY AT PANAMA. 


(The rear line, reading from the left: Mr. Maltby, engineer ; 
Lee, minister to Ecuador; Miss Root, Mr. E. W. Root, and W. F. Sands. 





SOUTH AMERICA. 





Lieutenant Palmer, U. S. N.; Hon. Joseph 
In the front line: Mr. Arnold 


Shanklin, consul-general at Panama; Mrs. Maltby, Mrs. Stevens, Secretary Root, Master Jean Stevens, Mrs. 


Root, John F. Stevens, chief engineer; Hon. Charles E. Magoon, 


at the time Governor of the Canal Zone 


and minister to Panama, and Hon. John Barrett, minister to Colombia.) 


general welfare of the several nations pro- 
moted. 

Secretary Root’s proposition that force 
should not be used to collect. debts received 
a ready and hearty response from the South 
American nations. Secretary Root holds 
that money lenders should deal with nations 
as they do with indfviduals and corporations ; 
also, that nations should maintain their credit 
as a sacred honor. Force is not used to col- 
lect debts in the ordinary business world. 
Men with capital look to their security be- 
fore they venture their funds. They should 
use the same precaution in dealing with na- 
tions and in making their investments in dis- 
ant lands. A nation which will not protect 
its own credit and which is not stable enough 
to protect the property of all persons within 
its borders,cannot be prosperous and must 
fail. To compel such nations to pay their 
debts by force, and to use force within such 
nations to collect claims, means that they 
will be the victims of disorder, revolution, 





and spoliation. It was natural that the best 
men of South America should agree with 
Secretary Root that the collection of debts 
and claims by force will always be a source 
of discontent and unrest. 


THE PROJECTED PAN-AMERICAN RAILWAY. 


No question connected with South Amer- 
ica has received more attention from Secre- 
tary Root than the construction of the In- 
tercontinental Railway. This project, which 
is now under way and which it is hoped 
within a few years will make it possible to 
journey from the United States to Argen- 
tina and Chile by rail, was encouraged by 
Secretary Root through the American dele- 
gates to the Pan-American Conference. He 
found that the ablest men were also greatly 
interested in this steel highway. Those coun- 
tries where links of the road have not yet 
been built have been urged to complete the 
system. Of course the great bulk of the 
trafic between South America and the 
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United States must be by steamship, and 
better facilities must follow the development 
of closer commercial relations, but the pro- 
posed railway will reach regions remote from 
the sea, whose unlimited resources have been 
scarcely explored. Railroad building is yet 
in its infancy in South America, but Secre- 
tary Root is assured that the men who are 
building up that continent are alive to the 
importance of increased railroad facilities 
and will use every effort to promote their 
construction. 


IMPROVED SANITATION. 


The conference at Rio embodied in its 
resolutions the suggestions which were pre- 
pared under the direction of Secretary Root 
in regard to sanitation of the principal cities 
and ports, in order to relieve many difficulties 
arising because of the spread of contagious 
diseases and the necessity of strict quarantine 
regulations during portions of the year, 
which greatly interrupt commerce and com- 
munication. ‘The interests of the United 
States in preventing the spread of tropical 
diseases from ports of the Caribbean Sea and 
all southern countries have been enlarged by 
the construction of the Panama Canal. The 
southern republics recognize the great good 
that has been accomplished by the United 
States in improving the sanitary conditions 
of Cuba. This was done while Mr. Root 
was Secretary of War and was made a part 
of the Platt Amendment embodied in Cuba’s 
fundamental law. The Rio conference readi- 
ly agreed to a proposition for a sanitary con- 
vention to be held in December, 1907, where, 
no doubt, international regulations will be 
adopted which will do much to stop the 
spread of contagious diseases, and thus pre- 
vent the usual irritating. and. business-de- 
stroying regulations which are invoked every 
summer, not only in this country, but in other 
countries of America as well. 


OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The conference also approved Secretary 
Root’s recommendation on the subject of 
naturalization, to be embodied in treaties, 
which will prevent a person from obtaining 
naturalization in one country, returning to 
his native country to live, and exercising his 
naturalized rights for all time. In many 
instances a man obtains naturalization in the 
United States and returns to his native 
country and becomes a disturbing element 
there, and when trouble arises claims pro- 
tection of this Government. Disagreeable in- 
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ternational disputes are often caused by such 
incidents. It is now proposed that naturali- 
zation shall lapse after a person has returned 
to his native country and resided there for 
two years. 

A recommendation has been made for a 
better understanding of commerce, customs, 
and commercial relations. Of course none 
of the countries are expected to change their 
tariff laws, or to modify their revenue sys- 
tems, in consequence of a further conference 
on this subject, but it is hoped that arrange- 
ments will be made which will result in a 
better system of exchange of commodities be- 
tween all the countries. In this same con- 
nection there is a suggestion that information 
shall be collected relative to steamship lines 
that may form the basis of contracts between 
countries which will increase commerce. 

Other recommendations which were cov- 
ered in the program approved by Secretary 
Root included an international conference of 
jurists with the idea of formulating a code 
for the nations of America; to continue in 
force the pecuniary claims treaties ; to formu- 
late a system for the protection of patents, 
trademarks, and labels; and endorsing the 
system of arbitration. 

Several other features of the Rio confer- 
ence had the hearty endorsement of Secre- 
tary Root, and his presence during the meet- 
ing gave an interest to it that would have 
been otherwise lacking. His speech to the 
delegates was one of the important events 
of the meeting. He had one great desire, to 
impress the delegates with the sincerity of his 
utterances, and there was every evidence from 
the demonstration that followed and the ex- 
pressions of the delegates afterward that 
they believed what he said and were as- 
sured that he spoke for his country. 


NATIONAL AMBITIONS. 


Mr. Root endeavored to impress upon the 
men he met in South America the greater 
possibilities there were for them in profiting 
by the experience of successful nations, and 
that great good could be accomplished in help- 
ing the weaker nations by pressure from the 
more advanced nations. No nation, he con- 
tended, can become rich and prosperous with- 
out helping other adjacent nations, because 
the rich nations will buy and other nations 
must benefit from the commerce. He en- 
deavored to show them that disturbed and 
unsettled governments were a distinct draw- 
back to progress. Backwardness in the 
world’s progress meant isolation, which was 











SECRETARY ROOT AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


SECRETARY ROOT GREETED AT MONTEVIDEO BY PRESIDENT ORDONEZ, OF URUGUAY, AND THE 
DIPLOMATIC CORPS. 





(On Mr. Root’s right stands Sefior Roméu, Minister of Foreign Relations of Uruguay; on his left, Presi- 
dent Ordonez and Minister O’Brien.) 


a most dangerous condition for any nation. 
To break down the isolation with which 
some nations of the South are handicapped 
was one object of his mission. He urged the 
stronger nations to help the weaker and to 
bring about a general advancement and up- 
building of the entire continent. He desired 
to impress upon them the importance of the 
world’s good opinion, which meant as much 
to nations as to people. He impressed them 
with the fact that no nation can go far in 
advance of the general progress of the world 
and no nation can maintain its existence and 
integrity if it falls far behind. Secretary 
Root’s suggestions on these lines met with a 
hearty response from all sections. He gave 
the people new thoughts as to their impor- 
tance and destiny which were received with 
every manifestation of approval. 

The Secretary found that the people of 
every South American country desired to 
take a place in the world and make their na- 
tional existence noble and inspiring. ‘These 
people were proud of their nationality and 
st!!l more proud that they had advanced be- 
yond the stage of constant turmoil and revo- 
lution. The integrity of their national char- 
acter was as dear to them as it was to the 





most advanced nations of the world. The 
earnest manner in which the people heard the 
Secretary’s words and the good will which 
was shown him as the official representative 
of the United States convinced him of the 
success of his mission. ‘The desire of the peo- 
ple of each country to succeed as nations was 
one of the most encouraging features of his 
visit. 

Secretary Root knows that every move- 
ment of importance is of slow growth. He 
is especially aware that international reforms 
cannot be hurried, and realizes that all ne- 
gotiations with our southern neighbors must 
consume much time. In view of the suspi- 
cion that has prevailed and the fear that 
our efforts for closer relations had an ulterior 
object and meant political dominion instead 
of commerce, efforts heretofore made have 
halted and only a partial advance has been 
effected. The Secretary believes that he has 
done something to dispel the distrust and 
that he has convinced most of the people he 
met that the United States in all its efforts 
toward closer relations is looking solely to 
the material welfare of the whole continent. 

He did not advise and does not believe in 
a political union of the American republics. 
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He does not think it would be beneficial, even 
if practicable, and he is firmly of the opinion 
that anything approaching an alliance is not 
to be considered for a moment. Further 
than this there is no necessity for such an 
alliance. The United States has no desire 
to assume jurisdiction or power over any of 
the American countries. Our people are bet- 
ter satisfied to have them work out their 
destiny in their own way. ‘Their govern- 
ments are better now than they were a score 
of years ago. It is the duty of the United 
States to aid in the work of progress and to 
seek such international arrangements as will 
be of material benefit to the nations and the 
people of all America. 


POLITICAL RIVALRIES AND ALLIANCES. 


Stable governments in all the South-Amer- 
ican states are greatly desired by Secretary 
Root, and he was pleased to find that such 
governments now exist among the most 
prominent nations of South America and 
that others that have been going through the 
throes of disorder are learning the advantage 
of internal peace and revolutions are becom- 
ing a thing of the past. Governments which 
can maintain themselves and can give their 
people honest and economical administrations 
are growing in popular favor. Discontent 
is disappearing and in its place are prosperity 
and advancement in civil pursuits. Of the 
most powerful nations of South America, 
such as Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and Peru, 
there can be no question as to their future. 
It was in these countries that the Secretary 
spent most of his time, because they naturally 
dominate to a great extent South-American 
politics. On the east coast Brazil and Ar- 
gentina are natural rivals. They are the 
largest and most powerful of the South- 
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American republics: Their interests are 
much the same; and they are, like other na- 
tions, seeking to advance their material wel- 
fare and are struggling with each other in 
the commercial world. ‘To a lesser extent 
the same condition prevails on the western 
coast between Chile and Peru. ‘The political 
and commercial rivalry of these countries has 
caused war. As a consequence Argentina 
and Peru are rather closely allied and the 
same is true of Brazil and Chile. These 
alliances may be traced to the geographi- 
cal positions of the-countries, because the 
Andes are no longer the barriers they were 
when the Spanish colonies fought for and 
obtained their independence. 


SEEKING CLOSER TRADE RELATIONS. 


A tour of South America was not neces- 
sary to convince Secretary Root of its won- 
dertul resources and possibilities, but his per- 
sonal observation has made him regard them 
as little short of marvelous. In every coun- 
try there is opportunity. It is in reality the 
land of to-morrow. With the enterprise and 
energy of Americans, with governments of 
stability and honesty, with capital and intel- 
ligence,—all of which must soon find a place 
in this vast region, Mr. Root believes there 
can be no question of the splendid develop- 
ment of every section of that wonderland. 

The part the people of the United States 
shall have in this development is the problem 
that has interested Mr. Root and was a rea- 
son for his visit. ‘To bring about closer re- 
lations in diplomacy and commerce is his 
aim. For this purpose he made his extended 
tour and sought to convince the people of 
South America that the United States was 
interested in them only for the mutual good 


of all. 


SECRETARY ROOT’S RIO JANEIRO SPEECH. 


(Mr. Dunn’s article alludes to the address made by Secretary Root at the Pan-American 


Conference. 


The Review or Reviews presents herewith the full text of that important address, 


as authorizéd by Mr. Root himself.—Tue Eoptor.] 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE 
THIRD CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS: 

I beg you to believe that I highly appre- 
ciate and thank you for the honor you do me. 
I bring from my country a special greet- 
ing to her elder sisters in the civilization of 
America. 





Unlike as we are in many respects, we are 
alike in this, that we are all engaged under 
new conditions, and free from the traditional 
forms and limitations of the old world in 
working out the same problem of popular 
self-government. 

It is a-difficult and laborious task for each 
of us. Net in one generation nor in one cen- 




















tury can the effective control of a superior 
sovercign, so long deemed necessary to gov- 
ernment, be rejected, and effective self-con- 
trol by the governed be perfected in its place. 
The first fruits of democracy are many of 
them crude and unlovely: its mistakes are 
many, its partial failures many, its sins not 
few. Capacity for self-government does not 
come to man by nature. It is an art to be 
learned, and it is also.an expression of 
‘character to be developed among all the 
thousands of men who exercise popular sov- 
ereignty. 

Yo reach the goal toward which we are 
pressing forward, the governing multitude 
must first acquire knowledge that comes 
from universal education, wisdom that fol- 
lows practical experience, personal independ- 
ence and self-respect befitting men who ac- 
knowledge no superior, self-control to re- 
place that external control which a democra- 
cy rejects, respect for law, obedience to the 
lawful expressions of the public will, con- 
sideration for the opinions and interests of 
others equally. entitled to a voice in the 
state, loyalty to that abstract conception,— 
one’s country;—as inspiring as that loyalty 
to personal sovereigns which has so illumined 
the pages of history, subordination of ‘per- 
sona] interests to the public good, love of 
justice and mercy, of liberty and order. All 
these we must seek by slow and patient ef- 
fort; and of how many shortcomings in his 
own land and among his own people each one 
of us is conscious. ; 

Yet no student of our times can fail to 
see that not America alone but the whole 
civilized world is swinging away from its 
old governmental moorings and entrusting 
the fate of its civilization to the capacity of 
the popular mass to govern. By this path- 
way mankind is to travel, whithersoever it 
leads. Upon the success of this our under- 
taking, the hope of humanity depends. 

Nor can we fail to see that the world 
makes substantial progress toward more per- 
fect popular self-government. 

I believe it to be true, that viewed against 
the background of conditions a century, a 
generation, a decade ago, government in my 
own country has advanced, in the intelligent 
participation of the great mass of the people, 
in the fidelity and honesty with which they 
are represented, in respect for law, in obedi- 
ence to the dictates of a sound morality, and 
in effectiveness and purity of administration. 

Nowhere in the world has this progress 
been more marked than in Latin America. 
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Out of the wrack of Indian fighting and race 
conflicts and civil wars, strong and stable 
governments have arisen. Peaceful succes- 
sion in accord with the people’s will has re- 
placed the forcible seizure of power permit- 
ted by the people’s indifference. Loyalty to 
country, its peace, its dignity, its honor, has 
risen above partisanship for individual lead- 
ers. The rule of law supersedes the rule 
of man. Property is protected and the fruits 
of enterprise are secure. Individual liberty is 
respected. Continuous public policies are 
followed ; national faith is held sacred. Prog- 
ress has not been equal everywhere, but there 
has been progress everywhere. “The move- 
ment in the right direction is general. The 
right tendency is not exceptional, it is con- 
tinental. The present affords just cause for 
satisfaction; the future is bright with hope. 

It is nov by national isolation that these 
results have been accomplished, or that this 
progress can be continued. No nation can 
live unto itself alone and continue to live. 
Each nation’s growth is a part of the devel- 
opment of the race. There may be leaders 
and there may be laggards, but no nation can 
long continue very far in advance of the 
general progress of mankind, and no nation 
that is not doomed to extinction can remain 
very far behind. It is with nations as it is 
with individual men; intercourse, association, 
correction of egotism by the influence of 
other’s judgment, broadening of views by 
the experience and thought of equals, ac- 
ceptance of the moral standards of a com- 
munity the desire for whose good opinion 
lends a sanction to the ‘rules of right con- 
duct,—these are the conditions of growth 
in civilization. A people whose minds are 
not open to the lessons of the world’s prog- 
ress, whose spirits are not stirred by the 
aspirations and the achievements of human- 
ity struggling the world over for liberty and 
justice, must be left behind by civilization, 
in its steady and beneficent advance. 

To promote this mutual interchange and 
assistance between the American republics, 
engaged in the same great task, inspired by 
the same purpose, and professing the same 
principles, I understand to be the function 
of the American Conference now in session. 
There is not one of all our countries that 
cannot benefit the others; there is not one 
that cannot receive benefit from the others; 
there is not one that will not gain by the 
prosperity, the peace, the happiness of all. 

According to your program no great and 
impressive single thing is to be done: by you; 
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no political questions are to be discussed ; 
no controversies are to be settled; no judg- 
ment is to be passed upon the conduct of 
any state; but many subjects are to be con- 
sidered, which afford the possibility of re- 
moving barriers to intercourse, of ascertain- 
ing for the common benefit what advances 
have been made by each nation in knowledge, 
in experience, in enterprise, in the solution of 
difficult questions of government, and in eth- 
ical standards, of perfecting our knowledge 
of each other, and of doing away with the 
misconceptions, the misunderstandings, and 
the resultant prejudices, that are such fruit- 
ful sources of controversy. 

And there are some subjects in the pro- 
gram which invite discussion that may lead 
the American republics toward agreement 
upon principles, the general practical appli- 
cation of which can come only in the future 
through long and patient effort. Some ad- 
vance at least may be made here toward the 
complete rule of justice and peace among na- 
tions in lieu of force and war. 

The association of so many eminent men 
from all the republics, leaders of opinion in 
their own homes, and the friendships that 
will arise among you, the habit of temperate 
and kindly discussion of matters of common 
interest, the ascertainment of common sym- 
pathies and aims, the dissipation of misunder- 
standings, the exhibition to all the American 
peoples of this peaceful and considerate meth- 
od of conferring upon international ques- 
tions, this alone, quite irrespective of the 
resolutions you may adopt, and the conven- 
tions you may sign, will mark a substantial 
advance in the direction of international good 
understanding. 

These beneficent results the Government 
and the people cf the United States of Amer- 
ica greatly desire. We wish for no victories 
but those of peace; for no territory except 
our own; for no sovereignty except the sov- 
ereignty over ourselves. ‘We deem the inde- 
pendence and equal rights of the smallest and 
weakest member of the family of nations en- 
titled to as much respect as those of the great- 
est empire, and we deem the observance of 
that respect the chief guaranty of the weak 
against the oppression of the strong’! We 
neither claim nor desire any rights, or privi- 
leges,or powers that we do not freely concede 
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to every American republic. We wish to in- 
crease our prosperity, to expand our trade, t: 
grow in wealth, in wisdom, and in spirit, bu: 
our conception of the true way co accomplish 
this is not to pull down others and profit 
by their ruin, but to help all friends to a 
common prosperity and a common growth, 
that we may all become greater and stronger 
together. 

Within a few months, for the first time 
the recognized possessors of every foot of soil 
upon the American continents can be, and | 
hope will be, represented with the acknowl- 
edged rights of equal sovereign states in the 
great World Congress at The Hague. This 
will be the world’s formal and final ac- 
ceptance of the declaration that no part of 
the American continents is to be deemed 
subject to colonization. Let us pledge our- 
selves to aid each other in the full perform- 
ance of the duty to humanity which that ac- 
cepted declaration implies, so that in time 
the weakest and most unfortunate of our re- 
publics may come to march with equal step 
by the side of the stronger ahd more fortu- 
nate. Let us help each other to show that 
for all the races of men the Liberty for 
which we have fought and labored is the 
twin sister of Justice and Peace. Let us 
unite in creating and maintaining and mak- 
ing effective an all-American public opinion, 
whose power shall influence international 
conduct and prevent international wrong, 
and narrow the causes of war, and _for- 
ever preserve our free lands from the bur- 
den of such armaments as are massed behind 
the frontiers of Europe, and bring us ever 
nearer to the perfection of ordered liberty. 
So shall come security and prosperity, pro- 
duction and trade, wealth, learning, the arts, 
and happiness for us all. 

Not in a single conference, nor by a single 
effort, can very much be done. You labor 
more for the future than for the present; 
but if the right impulse be given, if the right 
tendency be established, the work you do here 
will go on among all the millions of people 
in the American continents, long after your 
final adjournment, long after your lives, with 
incalculable benefit to all our beloved coun- 
tries, which may it please God to continue 
free and independent and happy for ages to 
come. 














THE HOUSE OF LORDS, PAST, PRESENT, AND 
FUTURE. 


BY W. T. STEAD. 


HE opening of the autumn session of the 
British Parliament on October 23 
brings the House of Lords question to the 
front. As it is likely to remain there for 
some time to come it may not be unprofitable 
to indicate the salient outlines of the great 
controversy between the peers and the people. 
The House of Lords is the only legisla- 
tive chamber in the whole of the territories 
where English is spoken which is based sole- 
ly upon the hereditary principle. Leaving 
on one side new creations, the Lords of Ap- 
peal and the Bishops, no man sits in the upper 
house excepting for the reason that he is the 
son of his father,—although in the case of 
the Irish and Scottish contingent he must add 
to that original qualification the fact of his 
election by the peers of Ireland and Scotland 
to sit as their representative in the Imperial 
Parliament. As at present constituted the 
House of Lords contains 593 members, 
against 670 members of the House of Com- 
mons, all of whom are elected by the house- 
holders of the three kingdoms. Of the 593 
persons who have a right to sit in the upper 
house, a right which the majority rarely 
exercises, 26 are bishops, who sit by virtue of 
their position as representatives of the im- 
mense landed estates of the established 
church. Forty-four are representative Irish 
(28) and Scottish (16) peers elected by 
their fellows, four are lords of appeal 
created for life, chiefly for the purpose of 
enabling the house to exercise its judicial 
functions as supreme court of appeal, and 
519 are peers in their own right. As might 
be expected from its constitution, the House 
of Lords is permanently Conservative. The 
majority of the House of Commons to-day is 
Liberal, yesterday it was Conservative, to- 
morrow it may be Unionist again. But the 
House of Lords is always held by a solid stal- 
Wart majority of Conservatives. The Lib- 
eral minority may number 10 per cent. of the 
whole house, but not more than that. 


THE CRISIS NOW AT HAND. 


_ It is the permanence of this overwhelm- 
ing Tory majority in the upper house which 
has at last brought about the political crisis 





in Great Britain. For at the last general 
election, the constituencies by majorities with- 
out precedent elected a House of Commons 
in which the Conservatives were only 158, 
as against 512 of the combined forces of 
their political opponents. The moment the 
result of the polls was declared a conflict 
between the two houses was seen to be in- 
evitable. The assent of both houses is neces- 
sary before any bill can be passed into law. 
In legislation, excepting in matters which 
relate to the taxation of the people, the rights 
of the two houses are the same. The House 
of Commons alone can originate. financial 
legislation. The House of Lords may reject 
financial measures en bloc, it must not amend 
them. As a rule this right to reject taxing 
bills is never exercised. And it is the exclu- 
sive possession of the power of the purse that 
enables the House of Commons to hold its 
own in the government of the empire. 


WHO WILL YIELD IN A DEADLOCK ? 


When two men ride on horseback one 
must ride behind. The great question which 
comes up for decision this year in England 
is whether a ten-to-one majority in the 
House of Lords or a three-to-one majority - 
in the House of Commons has a right to 
the front seat. If the two houses were to 
vote together, as is provided in some constitu- 
tions when a deadlock occurs, the Liberals 
would be overpowered by the solid Tory 
phalanx in the House of Lords. Hitherto 
such conflicts have been settled in favor of 
the Commons either by the intervention of 
the sovereign from above, or by the violent 
agitation of the people from below. The 
Lords never of their own free will have ac- 
cepted any Liberal measure from the hands 
of a Liberal ministry without menace either 
from above or from below. 

The House of Lords in the past governed 
the country through an unreformed House 
of Commons, whose members, while nomi- 
nally elected by the free and independent 
freeholders of the constituencies, were in 
reality in many cases the nominees of the 
titled owners of the land. In 1832 under 
stress of revolutionary violence, the Whigs 
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succeeded in compelling the peers to consent 
to a reform of the House of Commons, which 
for nearly sixty years made that house prac- 
tically supreme. It became part of the un- 
written law of the British constitution that 
whenever the constituencies elected a House 
of Commons pledged to any specific reform, 
the House of Lords would bow to the ex- 
pressed will of the people with as much good 
grace or ill grace as it could muster. But in 
the year 1894 a change came over the spirit 
of the dream, the full significance of which 
has hardly received the attention it deserved. 


THE LORDS SUCCESSFULLY DEFY THE COM- 
MONS. 


The Parliament of 1892 was elected on 
the question of Irish Home Rule. Mr. 
Gladstone’s appeal to the electors was spe- 
cific. He asked for a mandate to con- 
cede Home Rule to Ireland, and he got it, 
the majority in the house being 40. But not- 
withstanding the unwritten law of the con- 
stitution that the peers should under those 
circumstances bow to the declared will of 
the people, the House of Lords threw out 
the Home Rule bill, and faced the conse- 
quences of such a flagrant defiance of the 
popular will. Mr. Gladstone, despite his 
advanced years, realized instantly the signifi- 
cance of the challenge. He summoned his 
party to war with the peers. ‘They shrank 
back from the contest. Mr. Gladstone de- 
voted the last speech which he made as prime 
minister in the House of Commons to a 
declaration of war against the House of 
Lords. But when Mr. Gladstone resigned, 
his successors showed no inclination to ac- 
cept the challenge of the peers. In the 
following year, on an appeal to the country, 
the constituencies by an overwhelming ma- 
jority defeated the Home Rulers and placed 
the Unionists in office. 

That general election was not merely a 
victory for the union. It was an even more 
notable victory for the House of Lords. The 
Liberal defeat was a democratic endorsement 
by the electorate of the resumption by the 
House of Lords of a right to defy the House 
of Commons even by rejecting a measure 
which, on being specially referred to the con- 
stituencies, had received a popular mandate 
in its favor. From that moment the center 
of gravity in the British constitution shifted. 
The House of Commons, backed by a man- 
date from the constituencies, could no longer 
expect to be obeyed by the House of Lords. 
It might or it might not. And if it were dis- 
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obeyed there was at least an even chance at 
the next general election that the popular 
vote would endorse such action. From 1895, 
therefore, the importance of the House of 
Lords as a factor in legislation increased. 
The House of Commons elected in that year 
and its successor elected in 1900 were prepon- 


deratingly Conservative. ‘They had neither 
the disposition nor the occasion to seek to 
vindicate the claims of the popularly elected 
chamber against the hereditary house. The 
House of Lords, therefore, still enjoys the 
prestige of its successful challenge of 1895. 
What happened then, may happen again. It 
is true that the majority behind the Liberal 
ministry to-day is larger than that which 
Mr. Gladstone could command eleven years 
ago. But as it is admitted even by the Lib- 
erals themselves that it would be impossible 
to return another such majority on a dis- 
solution, the peers may persuade themselves 
that they may fearlessly assert their inde- 
pendence and exercise their prerogatives by 
rejecting the bills sent up by the House of 
Commons. 


WILL THIS DEFIANCE CONTINUE? 


A keen observer, himself one of the most 
distinguished members of the Liberal minor- 
ity in the upper house, told me that it all 
seemed strangely unreal to him. The ma- 
jority he said seemed to imagine that the 
last general election had altered nothing and 
that they were justified in expecting that the 
same old machine would go on in the same 
old way. ‘They never seemed to realize the 
volcanic forces which had at last found an 
outlet in the new House of Commons. A 
curious smell as of decomposition and putre- 
faction seems to linger about the chamber. 
But all unheeding of their doom the little 
victims play. ‘That is the view of a Radical, 
a Radical who believes that the next House 
of Commons will be more Radical than the 
present, and that if the Lords challenge a 
conflict with the Liberal government they 
will be rushing upon destruction. But that 
is not the view of the peers taken as a whole. 
They believe ihat the decisive majority 
polled by the Liberals was due to the joint 
operation of a number of causes, some of 
which have ceased to operate, and they pre- 
tend to believe more or less sincerely that 
the constituencies have already changed their 
minds, and that a new general election would 
reduce the Liberal majority to one-half, even 
if it did not wipe it out altogether. Hence 
the peril of the present situation. 














CONFLICT OVER THE EDUCATION AND TRADES 
DISPUTES BILLS. 


Parliament on reassembling this autumn 
will take into consideration the Education 
bill, which has been passed through all its 
stages in the House of Commons, and has 
been read a second time in the House of 
Lords. The Education bill will be consid- 
ered in committee and the majority of the 
peers, led by the bishops, make no secret of 
their determination to turn the bill inside 
out, to transform its whole character, and 
send it back to the House of Commons so 
transfigured as to be unrecognizable by its 
authors. The House of Commons, it is ex- 
pected, will reject the Lords’ amendments 
and send back their original bill for the ac- 
ceptance of the upper house. ‘Then, if the 
peers have the courage: of their convictions, 
they will refuse to assent. “The bill will be 
lost and the two houses will be in open col- 
lision. After the Education bill, there will 
come the Trades Disputes bill, the object of 
which is to secure the trade unions from the 
liability to have their funds seized to com- 
pensate employers for injuries suffered by the 
illegal acts of any members of the unions. 
Although the measure only seeks to restore 
what for thirty years was believed to be the 
law of the land, it is hateful to the majority 
of the peers, and if they were free to act 
upon their instincts they would undoubtedly 
mutilate the bill so as to render it useless to 
those for whose benefit it was introduced. 
There are other measures on which the two 
houses may come into conflict, but these are 
the chief danger points. “The Education bill 
and the Trades Disputes bill were introduced 
in fulfilment of the explicit pledges given 
by the Liberal candidates, at the election, 
without which they could not have won. 

The most powerful political forces operat- 
ing against the late government were the 
Nonconformists and the trade unions. They 
constitute the backbone of the Liberal party. 
No Liberal ministry which quarreled with 
either could hope to face the ordeal of a gen- 
eral election. When the polls were opened 
last January, it was recognized by both sides 
as common ground that no one could vote 
for the Liberals who was not prepared to 
support the substitution of a national for a 
denominational system of education and the 
restoration of the law as to the legal liabil- 
ities of trade unions to the status which they 
had enjoyed without dispute from 1870 to 
1900. Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman has 
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at his back an absolutely unanimous party on 
the Trades Disputes bill. On the Education 
bill the unanimity of the ministerial coalition 
majority is broken only by the defection of 
the Irish Roman Catholics, whose devotion 
to the cause of denominational education is, 
however, tempered by their dread of weaken- 
ing a ministry avowedly friendly to Home 
Rule. 

Ministers, therefore, can plead that they 
have a mandate from the country for both 
the measures which the Lords are about to 
mutilate and possibly to reject. On the other 
side the peers by a majority of ten to one are 
opposed to both the bills, and if they dared, 
would reject them both without ceremony. 


WILL THE PEERS RISK A CONTEST WITH THE 
PEOPLE? 


The question is, will they dare? The 
prevalent opinion is that they will try it on, 
but that when the crux comes they will 
find some compromise by which they will 
be able to avoid a collision with the people. 
Those who take this view rely chiefly upon 
the character of the leaders of the opposition 
in the peers. “The Marquis of Lansdowne is 
a Whig rather than a Tory. He joined the 
Unionists on the question of Home Rule, but 
he has never publicly abandoned his Liberal 
principles. He is a shrewd, cautious, and ex- 
perienced statesman, who is not very likely 
to lead his party on a frontal attack upon 
the Liberal position. Even if he were as 
zealous for the denominational schools as he 
is believed to be lukewarm, the fact that min- 
isters intend to bring forward their Irish’ 
reforms next year would make him,—a large 
Irish landowner,—doubly careful not to risk 
a decisive battle over what after all appears 
to him a question of secondary importance. 

The other leader of the opposition in 
question is the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
His Grace is a Scotchman and therefore ca- 
pable of looking at things ecclesiastical with a 
more dispassionate and judicial eye than are 
Anglicans born south of the Tweed. He 
saw clearly enough years ago that the conse- 
quence of putting the church schools on the 
rates would land the Clerical party on the 
slippery slope that led to national and unde- 
nominational control. But he could not re- 
sist the temptation of clutching at the op- 
portunity afforded by the Unionist victory 
of 1900 of saddling the rates with the cost 
of the church schools, therefore provoking 
the inevitable reaction which he has now to 
face. That he will endeavor to amend the 
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bill is certain. He has already given notice 
of a series of amendments which if carried 
would make a bill introduced in order to 
satisfy the Nonconformists, a measure con- 
firming and consolidating the denominational 
system of education against which the con- 
stituencies rose in revolt. Lord Lansdowne 
and the Archbishop will ask for much more 
than they expect to get, in the hope that in 
the conferences between the two houses it 
may be possible to extort better terms for 
the Church than those offered by the bill. 
They bank upon the natural reluctance of the 
Liberals to sacrifice the first fruits of the 
first session of the new Parliament, and if 
good, strong, vigorous “bluff” can do it 
they will succeed. It is, however, doubtful 
whether ministers will consent to be 
“bluffed ” into accepting a mutilated bill 
rather than none at all. If they have to fight 
the Lords they had much better do so at once 
and have done with it. They will never be 
in a better position than they are to-day. And 
if they showed any disposition to yield to the 
menaces of the majority in the Lords, fare- 
well to any hope of passing any radical bills 
this Parliament! 

The same arguments, mutato mutandis, 
apply to the probable attitude of the peers 
in the Trades Disputes bill. This, however, 
does not touch them so closely as does the 
Education bill, nor have employers of labor 
a special cohort of representatives to defend 
their interests as the bishops defend the in- 
terests of the denominational schools. What 
is expected is ‘that the Lords will amend the 
bill at first, but will reconsider their own 
amendments when it comes to the pinch, and 
allow the bill to pass with sufficient verbal 
modifications here and there to save their 

_ prestige. It is hardly likely that the leaders 
of the peers will challenge both the Noncon- 
formists and the trade unions at once to a 
trial of strength. If they pass the Education 
bill they may throw out the Trades Disputes 
bill, or vice versa. Their enemies can hardly 
hope that they will throw out both. 


THE COMMONS HOLD THE MONEY BAGS. 


The usual method of meeting obstructive 
action on the part of the peers is by an ap- 
peal to the country. But the present House 
of Commons is in no mood to be dissolved 
merely because five hundred hereditary legis- 
lators choose to thwart the will of the peo- 
ple. Other methods of coercion will be 
sought and found. The ministry will be 


driven to take up the crusade against the 
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House of Lords, by means of popular agita- 
tion out of doors and by well considered 
measures, both administrative and legislative, 
which are well within their control. The 
House of Commons has the power of the 
purse. The House of Lords has not even 
power to raise funds to pay its own door- 
keepers, and its own clerks. In the case of 
the church schools, on whose behalf the fight 
is being waged, it is within the power of the 
House of Commons by a single division in 
Committee of Supply to suppress the edu- 
cational grant to all schools which are not 
placed under public control under the con- 
ditions laid down in the Education bill. This 
would no doubt be a drastic measure, in- 
flicting great hardship upon thousands of 
schools, and suspending for a time the educa- 
tion of the children. But as the burden 
would fall exclusively upon the church 
schools to whose supposed interests the Edu- 
cation bill may be sacrificed, the Liberals 
might contrive to support with equanimity 
the misfortunes of their opponents. 

Should it be decided to begin a campaign 
against the peers on a comprehensive scale, 
ministers will be driven to attack the cita- 
del of hereditary legislation by financial 
measures affecting the land which the peers 
cannot amend and which they will hardly 
dare to reject. The power of the purse ex- 
ercised by a resolute Radical House of Com- 
mons is as a noose round the neck of the 
House of Lords. ‘To levy double income 
tax upon all members of the House of Peers 
would be an unprecedented innovation, but 
it is within the power of the House of Com- 
mons, nor would the injustice of the measure 
be severely felt if the income tax collector 
were authorized to accept proof that the peer 
had not voted in the House of Lords for a 
year as equivalent to payment of the extra 
tax. There are, however, many other fiscal 
expedients of bringing the peers to reason 
which would be tried before this method of 
extinction by taxation was resorted to. 


GLADSTONE AND BRIGHT—A REMINISCENCE. 


It may be well to remember that the last 
occasion on which the House of Lords ven- 
tured to assert its right to interfere with 
money bills, the exclusive right of the House 
of Commons was upheld by both parties in 
the state. In the year 1860 Mr. Gladstone, 
who was then Chancellor of Exchequer of 
Lord Palmerston’s government, sent a bill 
repealing the paper duties up to the House 
of Lords. The repeal involved a loss of 

















£1,500,000 per annum to the exchequer. 
The old Tory party disliked it much more 
because it was introduced avowedly in order 
to remove the taxes on knowledge and to 
facilitate the popular education of the masses. 
When the bill repealing the paper duties 
reached the House of Lords, Lori Lynd- 
hurst, a famous fighting old Tory lawyer, 
celebrated his eighty-eighth birthday by mov- 
ing its rejection. He maintained that it was 
no unusual thing for their lordships to ex- 
ercise their constitutional veto upon bills re- 
pealing, as well as on bills proposing taxes. 
His arguments encouraged the peers to reject 
the bill. Instantly protest was made against 
their action as a breach of the privileges of 
the House of Commons. John Bright was 
the spokesman of the popular discontent. 

A committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to consider and report upon 
the precedents. Mr. Bright submitted a 
draft report, which, however, was not 
adopted, arguing that if the Lords cannot 
begin a tax,—if they cannot increase or abate 
a tax,—yet if they may prolong a tax by 
refusing their assent to its repeal when that 
repeal has been voted by the House of Com- 
mons,—then ‘it appears to the committee ” 
that the fundamental and inherent right 6f 
the House of Commons to an absolute con- 
trol over taxation and supply is not only 
menaced, but destroyed.” 

After the committee had reported Lord 
Palmerston moved and the House of Com- 
mons carried the following resolution, which 
may be regarded as the last word on the 
subject: 


That the right of granting aids and supplies 
to the Crown is in the Commons alone; as an 
essential part of their constitution, and the lim- 
itation of all such grants as to matter, manner, 
measure, and time is only in them. That al- 
though the Lords have exercised the power of 
rejecting bills of several descriptions relating to 
taxation by negativing the whole, yet the exer- 
cising of that power by them has not been fre- 
quent, and is justly regarded by this House with 
peculiar jealousy, as affecting the right of the 
Commons to grant the supplies and to provide 
the ways and means for the service of the year. 
That to guard for the future against an undue 
exercise of that power by the Lords, and to se- 
cure to the Commons their rightful control over 
taxation and supply. This house has in its own 
hands the power so to impose and remit taxes, 
and to frame bills of supply, that the right of 
the Commons as to the matter, manner, measure, 
and time may be maintained inviolate. 


If the power of the purse be thus exclusive- 
ly lodged in the lower house, not less indubi- 
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table is the fact that it is the House of Com- 
mons, and the House of Commons alone, 
which is master of the ministry. The King 
can act only through his ministers. No min- 
istry can exist without the support of the 
House of Commons. Therefore, in the last 
resort, the leader of the majority in the 
House of Commons who is not afraid of a 
dissolution has always got the King in his 
pocket. Now the King is the trump card 
in this constitutional game. He can, on the 
advice of his ministers, create as many peers 
as may be necessary to outvote the opposition. 
It was a threat to do this which broke the 
Tory opposition to the Reform bill in 1832. 
No doubt the King would struggle against 
making such a use of his prerogative. But 
if the Liberal majority in the Commons were 
to insist upon it he would have to yield. 
He might try whether a dissolution would 
result in the election of another House of 
Commons of a different temper. But if the 
majority were reélected he would have no 
option but to submit. 


WANTED: A BRITISH SENATE. 


The chances are that, however warily the 
peers try to evade the decisive issue, the col- 
lision will come between the two principles 
of hereditary legislation and popular repre- 
sentative government. When that time ar- 
rives, and it may be nearer at hand than we 
imagine, we may look forward to a gradual 
transformation of the hereditary chamber 
into a Senate of Notables. The Liberals are 
more or less pledged not to create new hered- 
itary peerages. But by a judicious selection 
of bachelors and childless men, a number of 
life peers have been introduced who will if 
steadily increased permeate the upper house 
with a Liberal element. At present we have 
practically no senate, no chamber of revision. 
In the House of Lords we have only a party 
caucus which says “ditto” to every de- 
cision of the House of Commons when the 
Tories happen to have a majority and which 
not less automatically says “ veto” to every 
measure brought forward by the House of 
Commons when the Liberals are in the as- 
cendant. What is wanted is an assembly of 
experienced and capable men representing all 
parts of the empire who could act as a com- 
petent and dispassionate senate. No one 
nowadays demands the ending of the House 
of Lords. But of its mending, and that in 
right drastic fashion, there is indeed most 
urgent need. 
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WHAT MANNER OF MAN IS HEARST? 


HAT was a mystery in American poli- 
tics yesterday stands clearly revealed 
to-day. The “ Hearst myth,” as it was 
called for a time, has been dissolved by the 
sunlight of publicity that surrounds every 
candidate for public office in this country. 
Whatever else may be said of the Independ- 
ence League’s candidate for governor in 
New York, there is nothing essentially mys- 
terious in his make-up. Several industrious 
magazine writers have been engaged for 
some months in demonstrating for the benefit 
of the American reading public that Mr. 
Hearst is a living, breathing, human person- 
ality,— that his interests are identical with 
those of his fellow men. That it should have 
been deemed necessary to write these exposi- 
tory articles about a man who owns news- 
papers having aggregate circulations of two 
million copies a day shows that until very 
recently Mr. Hearst was really very slightly 
known to his fellow citizens. The cam- 
paign has changed all this. ‘Thousands of 
New York State voters have seen the candi- 
date and heard his voice. His two terms in 
Congress as 2 Tammany Representative had 
contributed practically nothing to his politi- 
cal reputation, but four weeks of active cam- 
paigning in the Empire State have made him 
known as a force to be reckoned with not 
only in the State, but in the nation. 

Mr. Hearst’s ablest lieutenant, Mr. Ar- 
thur Brisbane, in describing the personal 
characteristics of his chief in the North 
American Review for September 21, lays em- 
phasis on Mr. Hearst’s physical bigness. 
This bigness, he says, “gives him the 
strength to stand the worries of many news- 
papers and the worries of many faithful fol- 
lowers and foolish enemies. He is more 
than six feet two in height, very broad, with 
big hands and big feet, and a strong neck 
that will stand up for a long time under a 
heavy load.” Mr. Lincoln Steffens, in the 
portrait of “ Hearst, the Man of Mystery,” 
that he sketches for the November 4 merican 
Magazine, also dwells on this physical qual- 
ity of bulk, but asserts that Mr. Hearst, 
while a tall man, does not assert his height 
and, although he is strong physically, gives 
no impression of physical force. ‘‘ He never 





throws his chest out or his shoulders back. 
He uses his physical strength only for en- 
durance. He is one of those tireless workers 
who work with the body at ease; intermit- 
tently, but without nerves. In the West he 
is credited with courage, but the stories they 
tell are all of fearlessness, not bravery. All 
is repose. Nothing is asserted, not even his 
authority.” Everything about Mr. Hearst, 
continues Mr. Steffens, is elusive. 


His blond hair is browning; his blue eyes 
are grayish; his clean-shaven face is smooth; 
his low voice speaks reluctantly and little, and 
then very slowly. But it does speak and by 
and by, when it has been speaking, you begin 
to notice that his straight, strong nose strikes 
straight down from his forehead; his straight 
mouth is thin-lipped and hard; and his eyes, 
cold, sharp and curiously close together, can 
look straight into yours. A smile blurs these 
features at first, a sober smile which disarms 
without winning you. 

But Mr. Hearst does not want to win you. 
He is not in the least magnetic or kind; he is 
generous, yes, but with his money and power, 
not with interest, confidences or affection. And 
he is most loyal to his own; but there is no 
warmth. And the reason there is no warmth 
seems to be that there is no sense of need of 
friends. _Mr. Hearst is not only a silent, he is 
a lonely soul. But earnest. The strongest im- 
pression I carried away from my talks with him 
was that he was a man who was in deadly earn- 
est. Many doubts remain, none of his slow, 
dogged determination to get done the thing he 
wants to do. Soft-voiced, slow-minded, lenient 
morally, loose about details and cold-tempered, 
—this man has a will. His very ability seems 
to be that of will rather than of mind. 


According to Mr. Brisbane, the next im- 
pression that Mr. Hearst gives one, after 
that of bigness, is ability to be a good listener. 
“Those who see him invariably talk to him 
a great deal more than he talks to them. 
When the man is through, Hearst is apt to 
know more about the other man than the 
other man knows about him.” 


WHAT DOES HEARST REPRESENT IN PUBLIC 
LIFE? 


As summarized by Mr. Brisbane, the prin- 
cipal achievements of his chief up to the 
present moment are as follows: 

He has created what was essential to his 


work, a powerful machine for influencing pub- 
lic opinion. 
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(A popular campaign picture in the New York mayoralty contest of 1905.) 


_He has built his newspapers up to a daily 
circulation of two millions. And that circula- 
tion is increasing constantly. 

Every day Hearst is able to talk with two 
million American families scattered everywhere 
in this country. His newspapers are published 
in Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. And they will soon be pub- 
lished in many other cities. 

With this enormous circulation Hearst is able 
every day to spread the truth and reply to false- 
hood. The constant bitter efforts that are made 
to misrepresent him fail, for his voice reaches 
farther than the voice of any other man in the 
country. There has never before been assem- 
bled in this world an audience such as that 
which Hearst commands and therefore it is safe 
to say that there has never been a man possess- 
ing his peculiar influence and power for good. 

The building up of this tremendous: engine 
of publicity is his greatest accomplished work, 
undoubtedly. And with that engine his real 
work is still to be done. 

He has made dishonest wealth disreputable 
throughout the nation. He has convinced the 





people that the rule of organized capital is not 
American government or honorable govern- 
ment. He has been the greatest creator of in- 
telligent dissatisfaction, the basis of improve- 
ment, this country has seen. 

Hearst has made innumerable fights in the 
interest of the people at his own expense, with 
great expenditure of money and of personal en- 
ergy. Various trusts have been fought by him 
through the courts and up to the Supreme 
Court. He certainly has the honor of being 
hated more deeply by the public enemies of this 
country than any other man in it. A mere enu- 
meration of the lawsuits that he has begun and 
prosecuted on behalf of the public welfare fills 
out a considerable pamphlet. 

Mr. Hearst is already the greatest awakener 
and director of public opinion and‘of public an- 
ger against injustice that the country has seen 
in many years. 


MR. HEARST AS A BUSINESS MAN. 


A sketch of “The Real Mr. Hearst,” 
from the pen of James Creelman, appears in 
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the September number of Pearson’s. Mr. 
Creelman states that Mr. Hearst has in- 
vested $12,000,000 in his newspapers and 
that it costs him $12,000,000 a year to sup- 
port them, every dollar of which,— and 
more, too,—he gets back from the public. 
Without the support of the business men 
who advertise in his publications and furnish 
many millions of his income, he would be 
bankrupt in six months, in spite of his wealth. 

Mr. Hearst began his journalistic experi- 
ences as editor and proprietor of the San 
Francisco Examiner, a paper that had been 
owned for some years by his father. Before 
Mr. Hearst had spent $750,000 in this ven- 
ture the Examiner had been converted, says 
Mr. Creelman, from a newspaper wreck into 
a profitable business and a recognized power 
on the Pacific Coast. In 1895 Mr. Hearst 
came to New York and bought the Morning 
Journal. He paid $150,000 for the paper, 
and in the next few years he invested in the 
enterprise more than $7,000,000. It is de- 
clared that in the short campaign of the 
Spanish-American War Mr. Hearst spent 
$500,000 above ordinary expenses in cover- 
ing the news for his papers. In 1900 Mr. 
Hearst started the Chicago American, and 
since that time has established daily papers 
in Boston and Los Angeles. Counting the 
morning and evening editions as distinct pa- 
pers, Mr. Hearst now owns nine newspaper 
properties, besides the Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine, Hearst's Home and American Farmer, 
and Motor, a periodical devoted to automo- 
bile interests. ‘There are more than 4,000 
persons on the pay rolls of Mr. Hearst’s 
various publications, not to speak of some- 
thing like 15,000 correspondents who write 
“on space.” “He has more than $2,000,- 
000 invested in his printing plants, and uses 
at least four hundred tons of white paper a 
day, or 146,000 tons a year, which, in the 
form of newspaper sheets joined together, 
would stretch more than ten times around 
the earth.” 

As to the salaries paid by Mr. Hearst to 
his loyal retainers, Mr. Creelman says: 


Mr. Hearst pays $122,000 a year for the ser- 
vices of three men in his New York office. That 
is exactly the sum which the United States pays 
for the services, of President Roosevelt and the 
nine members of his cabinet. The highest sal- 


ary paid by Mr. Hearst is $52,000, the next $40,- 
ooo and the next $30,000. Besides this he has 
five assistants who receive $20,000 a year each. 
This makes $222,000 a year for eight captains 
of yellow journalism, just $100,000 more than 
the total income of the President and his whole 
cabinet. 
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HEARST’S LIEUTENANTS. 


MR. 


During the present campaign great inter- 
est has developed in the personalities of the 
men who are associated with Mr. Hearst in 
his newspaper enterprises and to whom credit 
is given for the skillful organization and di- 
rection of his various political activities. 
These men are catalogued in Mr. Creelman’s 
article as follows: 


Solomon Solis Carvalho, general manager of 
all the Hearst newspapers; a highly trained 
journalist and shrewd business man; said to be 
a descendant of a famous Portuguese states- 
man. Mr. Carvalho owns a notable collection 
of Chinese blue and white porcelain. 

Arthur Brisbane, editor of the New York 
Evening Journal and writer of its remarkable 
editorials. He is the son of Albert Brisbane, 
disciple of Fourier, the French socialist, and” 
was one of the most highly-paid writers for 
Charles A. Dana and Joseph Pulitzer. 

Samuel S. Chamberlain, managing editor of 
the New York American and supervising editor 
of all the Hearst newspapers. He is a recog- 
nized master of bright and entertaining “ make- 
up” in a newspaper, a brilliant news-feature 
editor. He is the son of a former chief edito- 
rial writer on the World and Herald, and was 
for many years the friend and secretary of 
James Gordon Bennett. 

Morrill Goddard, editor of the New York 
American Sunday Magazine and the inspirer of 
its lurid and fantastic sensations. 

Max F. Ihmsen, Mr. Hearst’s political man- 
ager; once a member of the New York Her- 
ald’s staff. 

Clarence Shearn, Mr. Hearst’s lawyer and 
the thinker-out of his costly injunction suits 
and other litigations against corporations and 

‘oppressors of the common people.” 


Hearst as a Political Problem. 


A writer in the Outlook (New York) 
for October 20 shows how real is the politi- 
cal problem presented by Mr. Hearst’s 
career up to the present time. With the 
conservative sentiment of the Democratic 
party against him he was able to vote 200 
delegates in the St. Louis convention in 1904. 
He polled a larger vote when he ran for 
Congress in 1902 than any man who ever 
ran for Congress in New York City. Ina 
three-sided contest for the New York mayor- 
alty he was officially beaten by McClellan 
by only about 3,000 votes and received 
88,000 more votes than Ivins. He was 
powerful enough to force the Democratic 
State convention at Buffalo to nominate him. 
His influence compelled the Massachusetts 
Democracy to nominate John B. Moran. 
He has a following in many States, and in 
most of them men are fighting in his interest 
to obtain control of the Democratic party 
organizatior.. 














DURING the pause in revolutionary ac- 

tivity on a large scale in Russia, which 
marked the months of September and Octo- 
ber, the serious reviews of Europe and 
America contained thoughtful studies of the 
more permanent, less sensational phases of 
the movement for Russian political and eco- 
nomic reform. 

In the last number of the Vyestnik Yev- 
ropy (St. Petersburg), Mr. Schilder-Schuld- 
ner points out the causes of the present un- 
fortunate condition of the Russian peasants. 
The destitute condition of those who live on 
allotted lands is an indisputable fact. ‘This 
has now reached the acute stage, where the 
slightest slirinkage in crop-yield brings fam- 
ine in its wake. ‘The chronic underfeeding, 
moreover, leading to physical degeneracy of 
the people, and the devastation of proprietary 
estates by hungry mobs at the slightest pre- 
text, are growing into a national calamity. 


This destitution is primarily due to the very 
low yield capacity of the peasant allotments as 
compared with private holdings, the average 
yield per dessyatine (2% acres) for the central 
belt on lands of the former type being about 
21 bushels, while for the latter type it amounts 
to 32 bushels. Any broad effective scheme of 
government intervention to ameliorate these 
deplorable conditions must be based on thorough 
investigations of the facts and their causes. 


The appalling inefficient state of -peasant 
farming, this writer insists, is not due, as is 
usually claimed, to inadequate allotment. 
Small allotments are usually more productive 
than larger ones. Small holdings allow in- 
tensive farming, repeated applications of cap- 
ital and skilled labor, and are, therefore, 
more profitable than large estates,—contrast- 
ing thus with the law that large, concen- 
trated capital in industrial production is su- 
perior to small capital. The peasants who 
plead for more land have not so far fur- 
nished any proof that an increase in the allot- 
ments is necessarily followed by higher pro- 
ductivity. 


The plea for more education among the peas- - 


ants, very just in itself, is irrelevant here, since 
the peasants, in spite of their illiteracy, know 
their business well, and no college-bred agri- 
culturist can surpass them in practical sense and 
grasp of technic. The peasants know very well 
that poor tillage and insufficient manuring are 
responsible for their deplorable farming. They 
need more live-stock and more manure, and 
modern methods for attaining this, namely, the 
growing of clover and other fodder grasses, as 
well as of rhizo crops. 
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But progress along these lines of efficient 
farming is blocked by the grave defect by the 
two types of peasant land tenure. 


In the communal “mir” system of land 
tenure, all the land in a commune is owned 
jointly and subject to redistribution. The allot- 
ment of one peasant, sliced up in land strips, inter- 
sects the strips of another peasant. Meadow lands 
are redistributed yearly, with the consequence 
that the peasant allows them to be overrun by 
underbrush, hillocks and stones. Improvement - 
of plow-land requires even more labor and out- 
lay of capital—things incompatible with inse- 
curity of ownership under this system of land 
tenure. Such land parcels widely scattered in 
the form of narrow strips are not susceptible of 
effective tillage, as they cannot be replowed 
across even once, and a considerable portion of 
such land is taken up as boundary marks be- 
tween the allotment strips, remaining thus un- 
tilled and choking up the adjoining land. 
Finally, each one’s holding proves thus to be 
not a strictly personal and permanent posses- 
sion, but only until the next distributions. 


Under such conditions no enterprise and 
initiative are to be expected, no improvements 
even thihkable. ‘To this is therefore due 
the very prevalent wholesale flight of all the 
adult male population from their farms; they 
flock into the most poorly paid lines of em- 
ployment and leave their allotments to be 
poorly tilled or untilled altogether. 


Their lack of interest in their farms is so pro- 
nounced that they welcome every sort of holiday, 
national, church, and local, during which, when 
every hour’s work is priceless, they let their hay 
crops rot from the rains, their unharvested rye 
run to seed, and idle away completely entire 
days. This indolent attitude is probably also a 
result of their former serfdom. 


Equally objectionable, because practically 
the same in form as well as in its effects as 
communal tenure, is the second type of 
farms, the so-called “ court-yard,” or habita- 
tion, allotment of the northwestern prov- 
inces. ‘The land, nominally granted to the 
village, as a whole, and not to each habita- 
tion, was allotted, as shown by title deeds, an 
indefinite acreage to each habitation-working 
peasant family. 


The location and boundaries of each allotment 
are not given in the deeds, and such allotments 
were, in fact, never officially surveyed, so that 
arable land is divided, as in the communal sys- 
tem, into strips scattered for each owner at dif- 
ferent places. The whole village land is also 


divided into three fields (three-crop tillage), with 
common meadow land, pasturage, and woodland. 
Legally each court owner does not own per- 
“eer his lots and cannot will his rights to 
them. 
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The owner of the lot is the abstract im- 
personal “court”; it is not an individual, 
nor an organized stock company, and has no 


responsible directorate or attorney. The 
members of the peasant family, generally 
exceeding and never coinciding in number 
with this fictitious collectivity, have no defi- 
nite right in this common holding, or in its 
income; they cannot hold the court head ac- 
countable, as they did not elect him. 

Essentially, then, the same defects occur 
_ in court tenure as in the “ mir”: vagueness 
and looseness of property rights, lack of a 
clear and secure system of legally established 
rights. The results are, first, a perceptible 
shrinkage in the productivity of land, and, 
secondly, demoralization of the peasants, fos- 
tering in them a spirit of general indifference 
and slovenliness in managing their own busi- 
ness, and creating a disregard for property 
rights in general. 

The advantage so often claimed for the 
“mir,” that it prevents the “ proletariza- 
tion” of the peasants, is untenable, as ‘it is 
the “‘ mir” which is responsible for the very 
poor farming of each allotment, and the con- 
sequent impoverishment of the peasant fam- 
ily, which are thus compelled to abandon 
their land and enter the ranks of the prole- 
taires in quest of employment. 


Equally untenable is the argument of the pro- 
communists that the “mir” is rooted in the 
racial character of the Russians. Many peas- 
ants are unwilling to give up the commune be- 
cause they are not aware as yet of all the harm 
it brings, as they lack information in regard to 
other forms of land-use, owing to their igno- 
rance and general inertia. The Russian laws are 
very defectively framed and the Russian court 
procedure complicated and costly with regard to 
a peasant’s transition from communal, habita- 
tional, or other forms of joint land-tenure to 
full individual ownership in land. Again, the 
so-called positive prescription tenure or the right 
to hold land on the ground of long usage, 
amounts to legal sanction of land-grabbing, 
which in its turn makes ownership of realty 
very insecure. 


Is German Intervention in Poland 
Possible? 


More than once, during the past year, 
have appeared reports that the German Gov- 
ernment is contemplating forcible interven- 
tion in Russian affairs and the occupation of 
at least some part of Russia’s Polish prov- 
inces. ‘These reports have invariably met 
with strong denial in the official and the 
semi-official press of Germany. Finally, the 


Rossia, a semi-official Russian organ, cate- 
gorically declared in explanation of an article 
in its columns by “ Diplomaticus,” about 
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German-Austrian armed intervention, that, 
toward the close of last May, Berlin off- 
cially asked Vienna for its views in the mat- 
ter. All German denials will hardly be able 
to efface the political fact that it was a semi- 
official Russian journal which published this 
news. 

Why should the German Kaiser wish to 
intervene? ‘To save the Holstein-Gottorp 
dynasty of Russia, is the usual reply. Polish 
observers, however, point out that the an- 
archy at present prevailing in Russia, not 
only is not dangerous to Germany, but, in- 
deed, is, ‘‘ in many respects, very desirable to 
her; since it renders Russia almost entirely 
impotent in the sphere of international poli- 
tics, and is very advantageous to German 
commerce and industry.” This is so apparent, 
says the Slowo Polskie (The Polish Word), 
of Lemberg (Austrian Poland), that the 
German Government has been suspected of 
indirectly promoting the anarchy in Russia. 
“And it. has not been suspected without 
foundation.” 

We have already said, and we again repeat 
it, that the German Government has facilitated 
the importation of firearms to Russia. We have 
in our hands proofs showing that German fac- 
tories remaining under the strict control of the 
government, have offered to supply the re- 
quired quantity of revolvers and guns to speci- 
fied places on the Russian frontier on the basis 
of a confidential agreement with those giving 
the order. Historical investigators will some 
day discover what part German politics took in 
the revolutionary movement in Russia. To-day 
it can be said, on the basis of various proofs and 
well-grounded hypotheses, that that part will 
turn out to be a prominent one. 


The real immediate object of Germany in 
this matter,—at least, such is the opinion of 
the Polish political leaders,—is to prevent 
Russia coming to any clear understanding 
with her Polish subjects. Indirectly Berlin 
has gained a collateral, but hardly less im- 
portant object,—“ she has rendered very dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, the reconciliation of 
England with Russia.” Is Germany merely 
trying to prevent Polish automony, or does 
she aim to occupy the Kingdom of Poland, 
by virtue of an agreement with the Russian 
Government, or in the way of plain conquest, 
or under pretext of protectorate? 

How Does the German Kaiser View the 
Question? 

Berlin has never ceased in its endeavor to 
obliterate the Polish character of Silesia, 
East Prussia, West Prussia, and the Grand 
Duchy of Posen, in its own domain. Since 
1886, especially, the government has been 
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making extraordinary efforts to weaken ma- 
terially and morally the population that it 
has not been able to win for the state idea. 
With regard to Emperor William especially, 
says M. Czechowski, a writer in the War- 
saw T'ygodnik Illustrowany (Illustrated 


Weekly), “it is known that, at the begin- 


ning of his reign, he tried to obtain the sym- 
pathy of the Poles.” 


The aid of the Polish deputies was at that 
time necessary to him for the passage of the 
commercial treaties as well as for the appro- 
ptiation of funds for the increase of the army 
and navy. Nevertheless, the Emperor did not, 
by any means, go far in his concessions. He 
did not want a decided war with the Polish 
population; but he also aid not want to abandon 
_the policy of Germanization. He aimed, like 
Bismarck, to Germanize the Polish population; 
to win it for the Prussian state idea. But, while 
Bismarck wanted to gain that end by malice and 
violence, the young William II. thought that he 
would gain it more easily by the effacing of 
antagonisms, not the most important, but the 
most irritating. The huge majority of the Polish 
population quickly understood this policy of the 
Prussian King, however; and, seeing that only 
apparent, worthless concessions had been made 
tc it, it protested positively against the policy of 
reconciliation with thé Prussian Government. 

: The disenchantment of the Emperor 
found expression in several violent speeches, of 
which the one at Malborg [Marienburg] at- 
tracted special attention; in the appropriation of 
new millions for the colonization of the Polish 
provinces by Germans; and in the systematic 
persecution of all manifestations of Polish na- 
tionalism. 


How is this Germanizing persistence to 
be interpreted ? 

From speeches of Chancellor von Bilow, 
and similar declarations, it follows that Em- 
peror William’s government foresees and long 


RUSSIAN WOMEN MAY 


RUSSIA to-day affords meagre university 

training only for the insistent male. 
In the past still less has been offered the 
women. ‘Therefore, the custom has been 
for many Russian women to obtain their edu- 
cation abroad, and the Russian female stu- 
dent has been a well-known figure on the 
streets of Paris, Berlin, Geneva, Zurich and 
other continental centers. The correspondent 
of the Vienna Zeit, however, tells us that 
this state of affairs is undergoing a rapid 
change. Courses for women are being opened 
in many Russian universities, and even spe- 
cial colleges for women have been erected. 
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has foreseen the possibility of such a change 
in the political relations of Europe as would 
lead to the resurrection of some form of 
Polish state entity; and “ it is filled with the 
fear lest, in that case, it should come to the 
‘demand of the restoration of the lands taken 
by the Prussians from the Republic of 
Poland.” . 


In anticipation of such a development of re- 
lations, the Berlin government spares neither 
expense nor toil to strip the Polish provinces of 
their original character; to bestow on them a 
German character by the buying up of the land 
out of Polish hands, and by the mass coloniza- 
tion of Germans; and thus to deprive preten- 
sions to the restoration of those provinces of the 
basis of reality. For, the fact of the accom- 
plished Germanization would be, even in the 
most unfavorable conditions for Prussia, almost 
au irrefragable guarantee of territorial inviola- 
bility. An autonomous Russian Kingdom of 
Poland, even though it were possessed of a-very 
limited right of deciding about its affairs, would 
be a certain kind of that Polish state entity the 
apparation of which so appals Emperor William 
and his chancellor. Of course, it is idle to talk 
of such an autonomous Kingdom of Poland be- 
coming in any respect dangerous to the big 
Prusso-German power; but this autonomy would 
be the expression of an improvement of the re- 
lations between the Polish nation and Russia,— 
popular Russia, moreover, which is by no means 
favorably disposed to Germany. Russia regen- 
erated, reformed on constitutional principles, 
would be a far greater power than the Russia 
that crumbled under the blows of Japan. Such 
a Russia, besides, might become in truth that 
which long ago already some statesmen desired 
to have her,—a center of the Slavonic move- 
ment; and in that case, the long anticipated en- 
counter between the Slavonic world and the Ger- 
manic world, would no longer be such a fancy 
as it is hitherto; and in such an encounter Ger- 
many might easily lose her provinces with a 
Polish population. 


NOW STUDY AT HOME. 


In a long letter to his journal the corre- 
spondent says: 


In a short time university freedom for Rus- 
sian women will be an accomplished fact, and in 
St. Petersburg and Moscow,—to mention only 
two cities,—neither strikes nor revolutions have 
been able to arrest the movement. The con- 
clusive proof. of this latter statement is offered 
by a new university for women, The Peters- 
burg Technical Institute for Women, which will 
shortly be opened in the Russian capital. This 
university will have courses in engineering and 
architecture, and others in electro-technics and 
technical chemistry. The college term will be 
four years and the fees $25 per quarter. But the 
movement will be given still greater emphasis 
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by another college to be opened in the coming 
fall. This institution will be known as The Free 
University for Women, and it will be directed 
by the celebrated scholar Professor Rajew. 
This gentleman will be assisted by a corps of ex- 
perienced instructors and the lectures will in- 
ciude the history of Russian law, general litera- 
ture, Russian literature, philosophy, logic, psy- 
chology, international law, and so on. 


The agitation for wide dissemination of 
the principles of culture among women and 
the people in general is, however, not con- 
fined to St. Petersburg or Moscow. Indeed, 


the country is flaming with the thirst for knowl- 
edge, and in every section, even in Siberia, 
prodigious efforts are being made to collect 
money by private subscription for national uni- 
versities. In Moscow the cause was saved by a 
large legacy, left for the purpose of establishing 
a college for the people free from state control 
or state aid. According to the terms of the be- 
quest the governing committee will be composed 
partly of Moscow citizens, partly of a number 
of trustees appointed by the testator, and partly 
by a so-called “culture committee,” the mem- 
bership of which is not limited in number or 
class. In fact this committee may not only in- 
clude persons of both sexes, but also foreigners 
of distinction and ability. It is also provided 
that lectures may be held in other languages 
than Russian, so that we really have an inter- 
national university. 





The correspondent adds that the entrance 
age limit for students is “ fixed at seventeen 
years, and the college will admit all appli- 
cants without distinction of sex or race. At 
first the fees will be some nominal sum, but 
later they will be abolished and the courses 
will be free.” 

The progress made in the development of 
medical courses for Russian women is par- 
ticularly interesting. Thus the state recently 
created a medical branch for women in Mos- 
cow, “and the Moscow city authorities 
at once placed six of the largest city hospi- 
tals at the disposal of the women students, 
in consequence of which the women have a 
greater amount of material at their command 
than the men students.” 


This may surprise foreigners, but we must not 
forget that the Russian woman’s thirst for 
knowledge is unusual, and in addition the wom- 
an physician in Russia is a very pooular indi- 
vidual. This is particularly true for the women 
physicians who work among the peasants, and 
who display in their work the most admirable 
self-abnegation. The woman physician is also 
indispensable as a gynecologist for the numerous 
Mohammedan women who live in Russia, as 
these women are forbidden by their religion to 
consult men physicians. 





THE MEAT INDUSTRY IN HOLLAND. 


"THE Chicago packing-house revelations 

have occasioned an immense amount of 
comment in the European press. Numerous 
articles have appeared in the continental re- 
views describing the methods employed in 
various European packing-houses and _insti- 
tuting comparisons with the American meth- 
ods,— invariably to the disparagement of the 
latter. An article of this character appears 
in the Hollandsche Revue for August, and 
while it is useless to quote its animadversions 
on Chicago packing-house abuses, it may be 
profitable to summarize a portion of its de- 
scription of the modern Dutch packing- 
houses. 

The article in question cites an account 
given in a Dutch trade journal, the Indus- 
trial Weekly, of a visit made to the plant 
of a Rotterdam firm which, we are assured, 
may be taken as a sample of all Dutch es- 
tablishments of this kind. We are reminded 
at the outset that no slaughtering is done 
at the packing-house. This takes place at 
the city, or communal, abattoir, where the 
strictest official inspection guarantees that 
only pure, wholesome meat shall be put on 


the market. The Rotterdam abattoir con- 
tains a great number of mechanical devices 
for the handling and moving of heavy car- 
casses. The most practical machinery is em- 
ployed for all purposes required, while in the 
section where hogs are slaughtered great sta- 
tionary vats are kept constantly filled with 
hot water for cleansing and for the removal 
of the bristles. The meat, having been duly 
inspected and approved, is taken from the 
abattoir to the ground floor of the packing- 
house and is there hung up on hooks, which 
by means of trolleys are carried along a sus- 
pended rail. 

The visitor to this Rotterdam packing 
plant was impressed by the extreme cleanli- 
ness of the establishment,— all the more 
since the visit had been entirely unexpected. 
The walls, floor, implements, and machin- 
ery were all found spotlessly clean, except, 
of course, where they were soiled by the 
work immediately in hand. In the pork and 
sausage departments of this packing-house 
the visitors paid special attention to the in- 
genious and effective rocking chopper there 
employed. The meat is laid upon a large 





























disk-like block; the nine knives of the chop- 
per are set in rocking motion, while at the 
same time the disk turns in an ellipse, so that 
constantly a different part of the meat re- 
ceives the action of the knives. 

In the rear of this part of the buildings are 
the boiler and engine rooms, where the en- 
tire system of machinery employed in the es- 
tablishment is operated by means of a Laval 
steam turbine. The surplus steam is utilized 
for the heating of the water needed for wash- 
ing and rinsing. A steam pump conveys 
water required for cooling and scrubbing 
from Norton cisterns to every floor of the 
establishment. Under the factory, and also 
partly under Victoria Street, which is the 
private property of the concern, are four 
great vaults or cellars. By means of re- 
frigerating machines the temperature of 
these vaults is kept at from 37 to 39 degrees 
Fahrenheit. ‘This firm was the first among 
Dutch packers to apply this system of re- 
frigeration for the cooling of meat. In each 
of these vaults, which are provided with mar- 
ble-topped tables, great vats have been built 
in masonry, all lined with white glazed 
tiles, in which the meat,— whether beef or 
pork,— is salted down or corned. 

The canned meats are prepared-in the up- 
per stories. The ovens in the kitchen of this 
department resemble those found in_first- 
class hotels, so that the odor of boiling or 
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cooking apparatus,— kettles, and so forth,— 
is entirely stationary, and the heating is done 
wholly by steam or gas, so as to avoid the 
dust of coal fires. Other kitchens were es- 
pecially furnished with means and appliances 
for roasting and for the preparation of deli- 
cacies manufactured from flesh or fowl. The 
choicest dishes were here prepared by ex- 
pert cooks. ‘The visitors saw great recepta- 
cles containing toothsome cutlets, sweet- 
breads, kidneys, fricassees, sauces, and so 
forth, all looking as if prepared under the 
eye and direction of the tidiest housewife. 

From these kitchens the prepared articles 
are conveyed to another department, where 
the cans are filled and hermetically sealed. 
Each man seals nearly eight hundred cans 
per hour. A special employee is specifically 
charged with the duty of seeing to the per- 
fection. of the sealing,— a matter of the first 
importance. The different meat products are 
put up, of course, not only in tins, but in 
bottles, jars, pots, and so forth, but all sealed 
with equal care and security. 

The visitors submitted sample canned 
meats from this establishment to inspection 
at the chemical laboratory of Dr. J. P. S. 
Borgman, at Rotterdam, where they were 
subjected to a thorough chemical test. The 
reports of this examination made by the lab- 
oratory were flattering to the packers. 





THE “ PROFESSIONAL” COACH IN COLLEGE ATHLETICS. 


N the general movement for the reform of 
college athletics the doom of the “ pro- 
fessional” coach has already been sounded. 
An editorial article in the Outing Magazine 
for October indicates a healthy consensus of 
opinion among those who have the best in- 
terests of American college athletics at heart, 
and this article places the responsibility for 
the retention of the worst features of pro- 
fessionalism, not upon the undergraduates 
themselves, but upon the mistaken supporters 
of college athletics among the graduates and 
other outside backers of athletic interests. 
The article goes so far as to assert that the 
head of the whole objectionable system of 
commercialized athletics is the professional 
coach, ‘who must maintain his place and 
reputation, because the man in the street be- 
lieves that coaches and not players win games 
and races. His job depends upon winning. 
f he can get the men he will win and 


fatten his pocketbook.” The first step in 
the general house-cleaning, according to the 
Outing program, must be the extinction 
of the professional coach. 


The coach is not working for the good of 
sport; it is nothing to him if only a small frac- 
tion of the undergraduates are obtaining any ex- 
ercise or benefit from the game that he controls. 
He was hired to make winners, not to preach 
doctrines, and, once he has found his men, all 
other candidates are a nuisance and ought not 
to be allowed on the playing field or in the boats. 
This is a natural position for the coach; he 
knows that his salary depends on victories and 
he is going to have them. If it happens that a 
few more or less ethical principles come into the 
way, they are easily surmounted. If an exposure 
occurs, the coach sinks out of view and the 
committee answers. 

There is no wrong in the principle of profes- 
sional coaching; it is a matter of expediency. 
and we have never questioned that a coach is 
needed in racquets, cricket, or the like, but the 
false position that the individual has come to 
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roasting meat is scarcely perceptible. The 
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occupy in college makes his presence a bar to 
clean sport. . From the true position of a servant, 
he has become a director, framing the policy in 
many of our institutions. The committees are 
mere figureheads, taking their advice and ideas 
from the coach. His sole and unanswerable ar- 
gument is that if this or that thing is not done, 
he will not be able to turn out a winning team. 
The coach did not spring at once to his high 
level; he started as an instructor in athletics and 
then discovered that he needed men. Winning 
teams roused enthusiasm and gave him more 
power, until gradually the precept was laid down 
that winning coaches must have no interference. 
Thus the coach developed from a servant to a 
master and athletics from a sport to a business 
with a hired supervisor. The primary fault was 
with the college man himself; he obtained a 
false idea of the importance of a coach and then 
connived at schemes for obtaining good players, 
blindly believing victory to be the end and that 
the coach, as the sole road to victory, ought to 
be supported. 

A moment’s thought will show that the coach 
has his standing by virtue of the interesting 
fallacy that coaches rather than players win. If 
X University happens to have a bad season, then 
the coach is blamed, and again, after a success- 
ful time, he is a small deity. He knows that he 
will be held responsible by the ynthinking col- 
lege public for the failure of a team or crew, and 
he also knows that only players will sustain a 
reputation. Therefore he gets them. 


While it is perfectly well known that the 
coach does not make the team or crew, yet, 


as the system has been developed, he is, in 
fact, asked to do this thing, and, knowing 
his own limitations, he is put in positions 
where the temptation to win at any cost is 
very great. It is hard to blame him, says the 
writer in Outing. He is employed to win, 
not to foster sport; and when sport inter- 
feres with his clear duty he has no choice, 
The professional who was once a university 
player stands on an equality with. the players 
and committeemen, and, with a greater 
knowledge of college ways, he can work more 
harm than the out-and-out professional, who 
assumes to be nothing more than a teacher 
of athletic sports. In the opinion of this 
writer, a system of paid graduate coaching 
is the worst possible. It is bad, because it is 
of the essence of commercialism, in that the 
coach is veiled with a certain respectability, 
and his excessive salary. paid in the guise of 
an honorarium to compensate for time lost 
in devotion to alma mater. The article con- 
cludes with this frank and pointed, if some- 
what cynical, inference: “A system of sport 
that depends on one hired man or a few 
hired men is primitive; it shows that the 
sport is not in a healthy condition, or more 
men would be able to understand and to 
teach.” 





THE POWER OF MEMORY— HOW EXPLAINED. 


THEORY of memory and its relation 

to the nervous system is suggested in 
the last number of the Zeitschrift fir all- 
gemeine Physiologie (Jena), by Dr. Max 
Verworn, who states that he and the scien- 
tists engaged in his laboratory have been busy 
for many years studying the processes going 
on in the nervous system during its different 
conditions of rest and activity. 

By memory is understood the power to re- 
call impressions, or memory pictures, from 
the association of ideas or at the impulse of 
the moment and not merely through repeti- 
tion of the stimulus which first produced the 
impression. 

The only explanation offered for this pow- 
er has been.the old one that repeated stim- 
ulation of the nervous system through the 
senses produces certain effects upon the neural 
elements which at first are only ‘slowly im- 
pressed upon them. But the difficulty here 
seems to be in getting a satisfactory concep- 
tion of the nature of these effects which, as 
far as we have any knowledge ‘of them, are 





wholly latent as long as the cells remain at 
rest. 

The nervous system is made up of masses 
of irregular cells with branched fibers that 
grow out for some distance and place the 
main body of the cell in communication with 
other cells, all the elements together forming 
a tissue of cells and fibers that in some way, 
not well understood, has the power of trans- 
mitting and transforming impulses, and of 
carrying on all the activities that find ex- 
pression as the intelligence of the individual. 

The full number of ganglion cells making 
up’ the nervous system is always formed be- 
fore birth, but the further development of 
individual cells with their fibers continues 
during the greater part of life and consists 
in the enlargement of the central cell! body 
together with an increase in the number and 
length of the fibrous branches. In the brains 
examined it was interesting to note the de- 
velopment of the cells of the cerebellum dur- 
ing the first few days after birth, in response 
to the stimuli resulting from the exercise 0 
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the reflex movements necessary for maintain- 
ing equilibrium. In the course of six days 
the cells had both increased in size and ac- 
quired a much greater growth of connecting 
fibers than appeared at first, the develop- 
ment corresponding with the perfection of 
these reflex movements, showing that a close 
relation exists between the amount of ma- 
terial in the ganglion cells, and the activities 
which they exercise in controlling the pro- 
cesses of life. 

The writer believes that the activities of 
the senses produce certain cumulative effects 
in the nervous system which become evi- 
denced by an increase in the mass of the 
ganglion cells. 

This increase in mass, in turn, brings about 
the development of greater intensity of nerv- 
ous energy, which, on one hand, means an 
increase of the specific energy production of 
the individual ganglion cell, and on the other 
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hand, a general increase of power as a result 
of overcoming resistance in associated areas 
of the nervous system. 

Memory is a specific sequence of the use 
of the nervous system, and depends upon the 
working out of definite association tracts by 
the continued action of specific impulses com- 
ing from the ganglion cells and being con- 
ducted along certain tracts of fibers and cells, 
until their inherent resistance is overcome. 
Use strengthens the memory, while disuse 
weakens it as a result of a gradual loss of 
nervous matter through atrophy due to inac- 


tivity. 


In a mechanical explanation of memory 
it is necessary to consider not only the in- 
crease of intensity of nervous power through 
increase in the mass of nerve elements, but 
also the gradual working out and develop- 
ment of association tracts through the nerv- 
ous system. 


THE ETHICS OF BOOK REVIEWING. 


FATREME severity on the part of re- 

viewers is no longer encouraged, or even 
countenanced, by the reading public, as was 
formerly the case. It has been discovered 
that this kind of reviewing does very little 
to prevent the dissemination of inferior lit- 
erature. There still lingers, however, a tra- 
dition in the reviewer’s craft that it is the 
critic’s chief business to point out the defects, 
rather than the excellencies, of the work 
under review. This notion is vigorously 
combated by Arthur C. Benson, in the Octo- 
ber number of Cornhill (London). He 
takes the ground that unless a book is “ dis- 
tinctly misleading, or controversial, or one 
sided, or militant, or insolent, or pretentious, 
or of immoral tendency, there is nothing. to 
be gained in the interests of the public by 
making it stand in the pillory.” 


If a book is a feeble and worthless book, the 
less said about it the better. If a book sets out 
to decry and misrepresent some figure in the his- 
tory of literature whom ordinary people have a 
right to admire, then a reviewer is perfectly 
justified in making a spirited defence of the 
maligned person. If, on the other hand, a book 
1S an intemperate panegyric, then a reviewer may 
warn his readers that the view is a partial one. 
If a book is bombastic and pretentious, it may 
be judiciously pricked, like a bladder. But if a 
book is harmless and sincere, there is nothing 
to be gained by deriding its amateurishness or 
Its faults of workmanship. To publish an un- 
successful book is an expensive business, and 


there is not much danger of an author repeating 
the experiment; and even if he does, the pub- 
lisher benefits, and the author pays. 

Of course, if reviewers could really suppress 
and restrain the publication of feeble and second- 
rate books, so as to throw readers upon the 
study of classical masterpieces, the case would be 
different; but, as a matter of fact, the public 
seems to want a vast supply of not very masterly 
novels, and there is no reason why they should 
not have what they want. 

Editors should, I believe, resolutely suppress 
manifestations of this spiteful and ill-natured 
spirit in their columns. They are of no prac- 
tical utility, and such reviews do not in the least 
help us to a true criterion of values. 

The criticism which does help us is when a 
trained critic, who is generous and appreciative, 
gives good reasons for admiring or respecting 
a book, and induces readers to make the ac- 
quaintance of a volume of character and quality, 
which they might otherwise never see. But too 
often criticism, even of books that are on the 
whole satisfactory, is written in the spirit of a 
schoolmaster correcting a boy’s exercise. It may 
conceivably do the writer good, but it cannot 
possibly assist and clarify the popular taste that 
this faultfinding performance should be given a 
wide publicity. 


Mr. Benson no doubt expresses the feeling 
of many readers of a certain class of critical 
reviews when he says that such writings are 
often vitiated by the impression left on the 
reader that the reviewer is not trying to 
weigh the merits and demerits of the book, 
so much as to show others how smart and 
trenchant he can be. 











N England, especially, there is a noticeable 
reaction against German educational 
methods, long held up as models. Mr. J. 
*Ellis Barker writes in the Contemporary 
Review on education and mis-education in 
Germany. He points out that in Germany 
and especially in Prussia, education was from 
th> first used by the government for the 
purpose of keeping the people-in a state of 
subjection and of mental servitude. 


THE PEOPLE'S SCHOOLS TWICE A FAILURE. 


The German elementary schools, which 
contain some nine million children, were in- 
tended, according to Dr. Falk, (1) to pro- 
mote patriotism; (2) to foster religion and 
morality; (3) to fit the young for practical 
life. The failure of the first is seen in the 
three million votes cast by the Social Demo- 
crats in 1903, whom the Kaiser described as 
“fellows without a fatherland, enemies of 
their nation.” ‘The-second aim is said to be 
also unattained, for the Protestants of Ger- 
many, who form two-thirds of the nation, 
are “not at all religious.” Church-going is 
not a social obligation. ‘The yearly average 
of illegitimate births in Germany is 180,000, 
against 50,000 in Great Britain. There are 
12,000 suicides in Germany, as against 3,000 
in Great Britain. ‘Toleration is in Germany 
conspicuous by its absence. The third aim 
is better served. ‘‘ The German child learns 
a few necessary things fairly well. The 
English child learns many things ill, of 
which most are unnecessary.” ‘The German 
child learns in the elementary schools perhaps 
too slavishly to obey. The English “ board 
school ” education errs perhaps in the oppo- 
site direction. The English board school 
encourages the child to become a pauper by 
giving everything for nothing. The German 
parents, who have to pay, value more what 
they get. All classes join in the German 
school. The English board school is still the 
charity school of the poor. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS—-CRAMMING SHOPS. 


After these concessions to the public ele- 
mentary schools of Germany, the writer pro- 
ceeds to attack the secondary schools. He 
says that they are in the main cramming es- 
tablishments of the worst type, treated by 
parents and children as a great but inevita- 
ble evil. Even the Kaiser denounces the 
mis-education given therein, saying: “ We 
ought to educate young Germans, sons of 
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the nation, not young Greeks and Romans. 
We ought to desert the program received 
from the ancient monasteries.” Bodily ex- 
ercise in schools has been until very recently 
disparaged. ‘Germany is by nature a 
gameless country.” “As regards physical 
Somer, the German schools are worth- 
ess. 


UNIVERSITIES—FACTORIES OF MEDIOCRITIES, 


Of the twenty-two German universities, 
with 3,000 professors and lecturers and 40,- 
ooo students, the writer has little good to 
say. He admits the number of students is 
increasing by leaps and bounds, but he says, 
“It may be doubted whether it is a matter 
for congratulation that the German univer- 
sities are turning out an army of unemployed 
lawyers, doctors, theologians and teachers,” 
to form “a huge learned, and therefore the 
more dangerous, proletariat.” ‘The writer 
ventures to affirm that “ the average British 
doctor, lawyer, schoolmaster, or clergyman is 
distinctly superior to his German colleague.” 
“The output of books, mostly worthless, has 
enormously increased in Germany.” 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS—TOO THEORETIC. 


Though Germany is held to be no longer 
the model in elementary, intermediate and 
practical education, the writer admits she is 
far ahead of Great Britain in technical edu- 
cation. Yet)‘ German technical education 
is more extensive than intensive, more showy 
than practical and thorough.” He quotes 
Felisch, who wrote, “ we pay for our greater 
theoretical knowledge with diminished prac- 
tical ability.” The writer emphatically re- 
fuses to attribute the industrial success of 
Germany to the general education of its 
workers. Belgian industries, he says, are 
comparatively more flourishing than those of 
Germany, yet in Belgium 128 of every thou- 
sand. recruits are unable to write. 

The chief practical value of the German 
schools consists, he maintains, not in the 
knowledge disseminated, but in the disci- 
pline instilled. Germany has learned the les- 
son of national codperation, coérdination of 
all the national forces, and has developed it 
to a higher extent than any other country. 
Mr. Barker ventures to assert that Ger- 
many, with all her schools, and with her 
army of 300,000 teachers, is a less ‘ntelli- 
gent and less cultured nation thar Great 
Britain. 
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‘THE recent visit of Secretary Root to the 
more important of the South-American 
republics has tended to stimulate the interest 
of North-American readers in affairs of the 
southern continent. While all may nct be 
ready to admit that a serious crisis is at hand 
in our relations with the Latin-American 
republics, it is certainly true, as is pointed out 
by the Hon. John Barrett, American minister 
to Colombia, in the North American Review 
for September 21, that the people of the 
United States might profitably give more 
attention to our sister American republics. 


OUR DIMINUTIVE TRADE WITH THE LATIN- 
AMERICAN STATES. 


In his appeal to American readers to give 
more consideration to the affairs of Latin 
America, Mr. Barrett relies, to a great ex- 
tent, on the striking showing made by the 
latest trade statistics. He shows that the 
total foreign trade of Latin America, exports 
and imports, amounted in 1905 to more than 
$1,700,000,000. Of this aggregate, the ex- 
ports totaled an even billion dollars, and the 
imports seven hundred millions. It appears 
that the United States bought of Latin Amer- 
ica goods to the value of $350,000,000, while 
our exports to Latin America amounted to 
$189,000,000. The balance of trade against 
the United States, therefore, approximates 
$160,000,000. Although these figures show 
that the United States buys 35 per cent. of 
Latin America’s exports, and sells, in turn, 
to it 27 per cent. of its imports, Mr. Barrett 
reminds us that such statistics would be 
misleading if not analyzed. For instance, the 
27 per cent. is made up principally by the 
group of countries bordering on the Carib- 
bean, and, among them, chiefly by Mexico 
and Cuba. Brazil, on the other hand, the 
empire republic, with an area equal to that 
of the United States and a population greater 
than that of Mexico, bought from the United 
States only 11 per cent. of its imports. Ar- 
gentina, whose foreign trade is now larger 
than that of either Japan or China, pur- 
chased only 14 per’cent. of her imports from 
the United States. Chile, which has quadru- 
pled her commerce in a decade, bought only 
9 per cent., and Uruguay, Paraguay, and 
Bolivia enly 6 per cent. Peru, which is 


much nearer the United States, being distant 
only ten days from New Orleans, took no 
more than 18 per cent.; and Ecuador, two 
days from Panama and eight from New 
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HON. JOHN BARRETT. 
(United States Minister to Colombia.) 


York, but three weeks from Europe by the 
shortest route, required only 25 per cent. 
Leaving out Colombia and Venezuela, with 
Central America and Mexico, Mr. Barrett 
finds himself face to face with the disap- 
pointing truth that the major portion of 
South America bought only 14 per cent. of 
its imports from us. 


OUR STRANGE MISCONCEPTIONS OF OUR 
SOUTHERN NEIGHBORS. 


In seeking to account for the apparent lack 
of real understanding between the United 
States and the Latin-American nations, Mr. 
Barrett is impressed by the fact that “ the 
average North American insistently ignores 
the Latin point of view and too often under- 
takes to impose his own ideas where they are 
not acceptable.” He says: 


The North American overlooks the fact that 
the Latin American -has been schooled from 
ch'ldhocd in an entirely different environment 
from his own in the study of a different na- 
tional history, literature, philosophy, politics, and 
business. As a result, the American does not 
understand the Latin, nor ‘he Latin the: Ameri- 
can. Despite our vaunted Yankee adaptability, 
there is no doubt that the average European 
more readily accepts the Latin-American point 
of view than dces the North American. 

As corollary to this suggestion, there should 
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be emphasized one feature of the North-Ameri- 
can attitude which is most harmful to our pres- 
tige and influence, especially in the powerful and 
progressive republics, like Brazil, Argentina, and 
Chile. As described in one of the writer’s re- 
cent official reports, it can be rightly called our 
“Holier than Thou” attitude toward everything 
Latin-American. Nothing is more irritating 
than this; and, although the Latin, schooled in 
politeness, says little about it, he resents it at 
heart. The constant and even perhaps unin- 
tentional or unconscious assumption on the part 
of our press, of our ministers and statesmen, of 
our investors and scholars, and of our business 
and professional men, that we surpass Latin 
America in every respect cuts to the quick and 
does immeasurable harm. It is an undeniable 
truth that five-sixths of the North-American 
newspapers and general comment that reach the 
press and public of Latin America reveal a tone, 
note or suggestion of patronage that the Latin 
American detects as quickly as the pointer scents 
his quarry. In addition to this, there is the al- 
most total disregard by North-American news- 
papers of important Latin-American news, politi- 
cal movements, and national development, while 
the same papers record in exaggerated terms in- 
cipient and abortive attempts at revolution. On 
the other hand, London, Paris, Berlin, Madrid, and 
Rome newspapers publish more Latin-American 
news despatches in one week than the papers of 
New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, and New 
Orleans do in a month. The editorial comment 
also in North-American papers often shows such 
total ignorance of real conditions that excerpts 
are often reprinted in Latin-American papers 
and referred to as evidence of Yankee careless- 
ness and lack of real interest. 

Very few North Amer'cans realize the spirit 
of national pride and patriotism that character- 
izes the Latin American. The commercial senti- 
ment ‘of the times has not deadened his senti- 
mental side as much as it has that of other races. 
He is proud of his country’s history, its heroes, 
its past and present achievements, and of its 
opportunities; he is chagrined to see that the 
North American knows little or nothing of such 
things, and he contrasts therewith his own 
knowledge of the history and progress of the 
United States. It is a pity that our common 
schools and colleges do not give more time and 
attention to Latin-American history and devel- 
opment, past and present. How few American 
boys can tell anything of the achievements of 
Bolivar and San Martin, and yet it is a grave 
question if these men did not show qualities of 
courage and persistency in their field of opera- 
tion equal to that of George Washington. How 
few North-American scholars and men of cul- 
ture or breeding realize the existence in the 
South-American countries of excellent universi- 
ties, advanced scientific and commercial institu- 
tions, literary societies and groups of progressive 
thinkers, . writers, poets, historians, editors, 
painters, sculptors, architects, and professors, as 
highly gifted, and as numerous in proportion to 
population as those of the United States and 
Europe. 


In every capital of Latin America, de- 
clares Mr. Barrett, there is a greater propor- 
tion of highly educated people, in the true 
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meaning of the term, than in the average 
city of the United States, and it is astonish- 
ing to find the number of men and women 
who have been trained in the ‘best schools 
of Europe. MHigh-class Latin Americans, 
whether professional men or merchants, as a 
rule, speak French fluently as well as Spanish, 
The Latin Americans, according to Mr. Bar- 
rett, have shown a far greater practical ca-' 
pacity for government than they have re- 
ceived credit for in this part of the world. 
In the matter of municipal government, for 
instance: 


Buenos Ayres, with one million population, is 
better governed, at half the cost, than any city 
of similar size in the United States, ‘while Rio 
Janeiro, with seven hundred thousand people, 
spends five times as much money on public im- 
provements as St. Louis or Baltimore, and yet 
governs itself at smaller cost. Mexico City is a 
model to many of our large cities in good gov- 
ernment, in attractiveness and economy of ad- 
ministration. It would be a good idea if some 
of the representatives of our American munici- 
pal-study societies would visit Latin America as 
well as Europe. 


OUR INFERIOR LINGUISTIC EQUIPMENT. 


As a means of improving our relations 
with Latin-American countries, Mr. Barrett 
puts much emphasis upon the necessity that 
all Americans having dealings in those coun- 
tries should master either Spanish, Portu- 
guese, or French. He estimates that 95 per 
cent. of European business men, travelers, or 
scholars who go to Latin America are able 
to speak or write Latin or French. In 
Brazil it is necessary that either Portuguese 
or French should be spoken by all who would 
successfully do business. The ignorance of 
North Americans in respect to these lan- 
guages is said to be a matter of frequent 
comment among intelligent Latin Americans. 
This ignorance of the ordinary languages of 
communication, together with the lack of 
steamship facilities between North and 
South America, has undoubtedly done much 
to retard the growth of cordial social and 
commercial relations between the people of 
the United States and those of Latin 
America. . 

It is estimated that not 1 per cent. of 
North Americans who travel abroad include 
South America in their itinerary, while not 
more than 20 per cent. of Latin Americans 
traveling abroad visit the United States. 
Thus the interchange of travel is so small as 
to have slight beneficial effect. The jack of 
steamship facilities, already alluded to, 1s 
doubtless the chief cause of this condition. 














PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


T is interesting to note the reception in 
England ‘of President Roosevelt’s en- 
dorsement of the Simplified Spelling Board’s 
recommendations, to which allusion was 
made in the October number of this REVIEW 
(page 402). 

In the Fortnightly Review, writing on 
“The President’s English,’ Mr. William 
Archer avows himself an advocate of spell- 
ing reform, though rather than spell “ foneti- 
kaly”” he would “at once go over to the 
stagnationists ” and write “programme ” and 
“prologue” to his dying day. “ We have 
made our cheap jokes at the President’s ex- 
pense,” says Mr. Archer; “ now it is time 


to be serious ”: 


} believe the matter to be a momentous one,— 
more so, perhaps, than the President himself 
fully realizes. I believe that the future of the 
English language hangs in the balance, and that 
there lies before us, during the next few years, 
a decision of world-historic import. 


The Simplified Spelling Board has been 
too timid in its recommendations, and Mr. 
Archer does not believe that reform will 
make any real headway until their present 
proposals have been enormously extended 
and amended. English opposition to them, so 
far from preventing their adoption, will 
much more probably hasten it. 


THE STOCK ARGUMENT. 


The “stock argument” against spelling 
reform is, of course, the ‘etymological ” ar- 
gument. This “has long been abandoned 
by all who have given any real thought to 
the subject.” 

It is disowned by the very people who, were 
there anything in it, would be the first to insist 
upon it,— namely, the philologists and language- 
historians. The history of the language is writ- 
ten in a thousand volumes, and can never be 
really lost or obscured; and the idea that our 
current spelling is, in any’ effective sense, a 
ia of instruction in etymology, is patently 
alse. 

Even supposing that current spelling were 
a very ready key to etymology, it is a mon- 
strous pretension that a hundred million peo- 
ple who have no use for this key ought to 
be encumbered with it throughout life, mere- 
ly for the sake of the few thousands, at most, 
who have some use for it. 


THE PRESENT PROPOSALS CRITICISED. 


_ Admitting the desirability of spelling re- 
torm, Mr. Archer thinks the value of the 
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THIS DOES SETTLE IT. 


President Roosevelt positively cannot accept the 
nomination for a third term; he has undertaken the 
introduction of spelling reform, and that is trouble 
enough for one man.—F rom the Tribune (Minneap- 
olis). 


President’s proposals more than doubtful. 
He especially remarks that nothing is done 
to remove that perennial rock of offense to 
shaky spellers;—the large group of words 
ending in ‘“‘ieve,’ “eive,” eave,” and 
“eeve.” If the Spelling Board’s recom- 
mendations are adopted and put in practice, 
we shall have a long period of constantly 
changing language, and, consequently, of 
constantly changing dictionaries. More- 
over, when the Simplified Spelling Board is 
at length satisfied, it does not follow that the 
rest of the English-speaking world will be 
satisfied. Chaos alone is likely to result. 


A STANDARD OF SPELLING REFORM. 


Mr. Archer insists on 


the advisability, nay, the necessity, of a definite 
pronouncement on spelling reform by a special 
body, so constituted as to command the respect 
of the whole English-speaking world. The 
question should be referred to an international 
conference, congress, or commission, which, 
fairly representing all the communities and all 
the interests concerned, should speak with as 
near an approach to authority as is possible or 
desirable in our democratic world. 


This conference President Roosevelt 


might invite to meet at Washington, and 
delegates from the British Islands, the Brit- 
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ish Colonies, and the United States should 
attend it, to the number of thirty to forty- 
five in all. 

Phonetic spelling is obviously impossible, 
for the reason that what Aberdeen considers 
phonetic London does not, and (sad to say) 
Australia might now hardly do so either. 
Perhaps, however, in the course of leveling 
centuries, phonetic training and travel “ may 
beget a composite international pronuncia- 
tion which will dominate the whole English- 
speaking world.” 


Mr. Frederic Harrison’s View 


Mr. Frederic Harrison, writing in the 
Positivist Review, says: 


There is, of course, much in English spelling 
which is vexatious and absurd. Many useful 
changes are being gradually introduced, and 
many American innovations are quite right, and 
are being slowly adopted here. But to intro- 
duce by a sudden public order an entire new 
dictionary would be, even if successful, a cause 
of endless confusion and division amongst the 
reading world. The elder generation would 
never consent to learn a new language, nor 
would they ever read a new book spelt in a way 
as troublesome to them as “ Chaucer” or “ Piers 
Plowman” now are to the average youth. A 
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young generation which had been brought up 
on fonetik literature would not read our exist- 
ing books. Many millions of: books would be- 
come waste paper. So far from the Rus/clt- 
Karneggy Nu Stil bringing together our two na- 
tions, it would rudely set them by the ears. 
The laughter which the President’s order caused 
would become an angry growl, if we thought it 
serious, here. We may learn many things from 
Amer ca, but their literature is the last thing we 
should take as a model. 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING REUNION — JINGoIsM! 


This, from Mr. Harrison’s point of view, 
ought surely to be regarded as a point in 
favor of President Roosevelt, for he goes on 
to say: 


A far deeper question remains. This dream 
of welding into. one the whole English-speaking 
people is a dangerous and retrograde Utopia, 
full of mischief and false pride of race. It is a 
subtler and more sinister form of Jingoism. We 
all need to have our national faults and weak- 
nesses corrected by friendship with those of dif- 
ferent ideals and without our special tempta- 
tions. The English race is already too domi- 
neering, ambitious, and self-centered. Combina- 
tion with America would stimulate our vices, 
our difficulties—and our rivals. But this is too 
big a topic to treat in a paragraph. 





A REVOLUTION IN WEATHER PREDICTION? 


PROBABLY the most serious objection to 

our “ weather indications” (great an 
advance as they are over none at all, which 
was the position not so many years ago) is 
the shortness of their look ahead. Many 
vain efforts have been made to improve this 
particular. Again, what a difference it 
would have made to Johnstown, San Fran- 
cisco, and Valparaiso, if timely notice could 
be given of floods and earthquakes! To 
Pompeii and Courriéres, if volcanic eruptions 
and liability to mine-explosions might be 
foretold! The ability by one means and, as 
it were, at a blow, to remedy ail these de- 
fects, is the startling claim of an Austrian 
meteorologist, J. F. Nowack. In these days, 
practically no assertion made in the name of 
science can be summarily dismissed as in- 
credible; and, if it be true (as is stated) 
that the Austrian government after thorough 
investigation has for years been supplying 
Herr Nowack with funds for perfecting his 
system, we may be sure “ there is something 
in it.” At all events, the matter is worth 
noting. In a foot-note to an article on the 
subject in the New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung, 





September 16, the editor says: “‘ The investi- 
gator is on his way to London, to establish 
there a central station for his weather pre- 
dictions. If practical success crown his ex- 
pectations, further offices are to be opened 
in Tokio, New York and a fourth city, from 
which the predictions over the whole surface 
of the earth will be cared for. The discovery 
of Herr Nowack, in case it works practically, 
is of such widespread importance and at the 
same time of so sensational a nature, that not 
only the scientists but the whole world must 
look forward to the further developments 
with the greatest interest.” Herr Nowack, 
the article says, at the time of its writing, 
was in New York, on his return from an 
exploring trip in Cuba. The article goes on: 


The sole reliance of Herr Nowack, his barom- 
eter (if one may-so say), is a West Indian 
plant, Abrus precatorius L. nobilis N., the so- 
called pater noster pea. By an accident Herr 
Nowack came into possession of this plant, and 
he soon made the observation that its leaves 
(which perhaps resemble the leaves of the acacia 
or vetch) rolled up apparently without any per- 
ceptible reason and seemed to die. This con- 
diticn, however, lasted but a few hours; then 
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the leaflets returned to their normal state. Herr 
Nowack satisfactorily ascertained that this strik- 
ing phenomenon was dependent upon neither 
the light nor the moisture or temperature con- 
dit'ons, but was connected with a severe storm 
that occurred three days later. This observa- 
tion, which Herr Nowack made in the year 
1886, forms the basis of his further, unspeaka- 
bly careful and remarkably comprehensive in- 
vestigations. 

The result of his observations, extending 
through years, made with quite special precau- 
tions, in various botanical gardens, but especial- 
ly in the Kew Gardens, London, upon the 
“weather plant,” is briefly as follows: 

To make the predictions, let the leaflets and 
the leaf-midribs (to which are attached 12 to 
17 pairs of leaflets), as well as the color of the 





























“WEATHER PLANT.” 


(Abrus precatorius L. nobilis N., in the uncultivated 
state.) 


‘ 


THE 


little leaves, be observed. The motions of the 
leaflets permit one to predict kind, force, mo- 
ment, and direction of those phenomena that 
will occur in a period of two to three days, 
and within a radius of 75 to 1co kilometers 
(from, 47 to 62 miles) distance from the ob- 
Servation-point. Further, the lowering of the 
atmospheric pressure (barometric minimum) 
may he satisfactorily ascertained by means of 
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the motion of the leaf nerves upward, and its 
rising (barometric maximum) by their motion 
downward, two to three days beforehand, and 
therefrom the rain-districts also to a distance 
of about 3,0co kilometers (1,864 miles) be pre- 
determined. 

The most important part, however, of the dis- 
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THE ‘ WEATHER PLANT” UNDER CULTIVATION, 


covery is the prediction (deduced from the ob- 
servations of the leaf-midribs) of great ‘‘ con- 
vulsions of nature,’ such as storms, rough 
weather, floods, earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, 
increase in the danger of mine-explosions, etc., 
24 days before in a circuit up to 7,000 kilome- 
ters (4,350 miles); 7. ¢., from a station, e. g., 
Berlin, of (about) all Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, the northern half of Africa, and the 
north Atlantic Ocean. 

The theories of the scientists, André, Zengen,: 
Palmieri, etc., which connect the atmospheric 
and volcanic phenomena with the sun-spots, 
especially led Herr Nowack to seek the explana- 
tion of the movements of the part of the plants 
predicting these phenomena likewise in the 
“sunspots.” Because these spots are not (as 
is often thought) places cooling, but storms of 
incredible violence, which cause disturbances of 
the aerial electricity and of the terrestrial mag- 
netism, to which then the aboye-named plant 
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LEAVES OF THE “ WEATHER PLANT.’ 
(Drawn: from nature.) 


(under certain cultivation) showed itself in an 
especially high degree sensitive. . 

Herr. Nowack applied himself to the obser- 
vation of the sun, in order to perceive the mo- 
ment when its spots are on the central meridian 
of the apparent disk of the sun. These spots re- 
quire 24 to 28 days to complete a revolution with 
the sun, and then first (as Herr Nowack satis- 
factorily ascertained) are corresponding severe 
disturbances to be expected upon the earth. 
These disturbances, according to the observation 
of the investigator, take place in the direction 
indicated by the unusually great and quick mo- 
tions of the leaf-midribs, and in corresponding 
force at a distance which may be known from 
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the shade in the color of the leaflets. To make 
it more comprehensible. that these phenomena 
may be predicted so long before and at such a 
great distance, the extraordinary sensitiveness of 
the plant facing the electromagnetic forces of 
the sun-spots may be compared, e. g., to the 
sensitiveness of the little magnetic-needle facing 
the magnetic pole, thousands of kilometers dis- 
tant. 

After Herr Nowack, together with several as- 
sistants, had observed and studied for many 
years the plants in Austria, France and England, 
he united his observations into a system and 
predicted a great number of natural phenomena, 
which were published, and, according to his 
statements, all and severally came true. 

Herr Nowack has at his disposal a whole 
series of proofs of the correctness of his sys- 
tem, most of which are depositions taken down 
from the management of the Kew Gardens and 
from the observatory at Greenwich. The facts 
(as he adds) proved to certainty, that an in- 
separable connection exists between the abnor- 
mal movements of reaction made by the plant 
in question under certain conditions and the de- 
veloping disturbances of the state of equilibrium 
in the atmosphere and of the interior of the 
earth. At the same time it was seen, further, 
that this connection is one of the kind that, the 
more powerful the critical natural phenomena 
resulting from these disturbances are, the cor- 
respondingly more* strongly the ‘‘ motions of 
reaction” also of the plant make themselves 
felt, and accordingly also as well the limits of 
time as the distance of the natural phenomenon 
“ pre-indicated’”’ are correspondingly greater. 
From this, naturally, it is seen that precisely 
those natural phenomena that (on account of 
the quickness of their occurrence and of the 
usually devastating irruption)- belong to the 
most frightful events, against which the collec- 
tive meteorological establishments, in spite of 
great outlay of means and brain-power hitherto, 
afford no or but insufficient and -usually not 
timely protection, may most clearly and surely 
be predetermined by means of the indications 
of this plant; an advantage of tremendous bear- 
ing, as thereby timely warnings of threatened 
catastrophes by means of storms, cloudbursts, 
earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, torrential rains, 
etc., are made possible, whereby they are wholly 
stripped even of their greatest horror,— the un- 
expected. 

Hitherto also it has lain outside the realm 
of the power of the meteorologists to give 
weather indications for the oceans, since tele- 
graphic reports are not feasible from there. Un- 
til now the indications of the barometer have 
been telegraphed from usually more than 100 
branch-stations to a principal station, and from 
them the “synoptical weather charts” are com- 
posed; so that not till 12 hours behind-time can 
the barometric-areas of high and low pressure 
be published, as. well as the weather predictions 
based upon their distribution and probable move- 
ment. Herr Nowack, on the other. hand, de- 
clares that after founding the establisiment 
for which he has been striving he will be able 
to publish daily the following charts: : 

1. Two to three days beforehand, “ isobaric 
changes” in a circuit of 3,000 kilometers and 
over, 
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2. Tw) to three days beforehand, the “ rain- 
districts” and those of “ fine weather” for the 
same circuit. 

3. Twenty-four to twenty-eight days before- 
hand, the ‘* dangerous convulsions of nature”; 
such as hurricanes, storms, rough weather, 
floods, spring-tides, increased danger of earth- 
quakes and of heavy downpours, etc., etc., up to 
7,000 kilometers. And finally, 

4. Two to seven days beforehand, the “ local 
weather” for a circuit of about 75 to 100 kilo- 
meters. 


BALZAC ON 


HE Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris) of 

September 1, prints a hitherto unpub- 

lished letter on labor, written by Balzac in 
1848. In substance it runs as follows: 


THE ORGANIZATION. THEORY. 


After some references to the political side 
of the condition of France in that year, Bal- 
zac takes up the question of private interests. 
The words organization of labor, he ex- 
plains, signify a coalition of workmen, the 
laborer alone being styled a workman, while 
all other forms of work such as those of the 
intelligence, invention, travel, learning, etc., 
are ignored. All the wages have been dou- 








HONORE DE BALZAC. 
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What enormous practical importance such 
predictions must have is so clearly obvious that 
no words are to be wasted over it. Herr 
Nowack is now planning shortly to reap the 
benefit of his observations carried on for years 
by opening an observatory in London, with sev- 
eral branches, that is to bring the predictions 
within the reach of all. And to this end he has 
collected a great quantity of specimens of the 
above-named plant in Cuba, which are to be 
taken to England on the next German fast 
steamer, 


LABOR. i 


bled because of the restriction in the hours 
of labor, and consequently the amount of 
production is decreased and the object pro- 
duced is made dearer. As a further conse- 
quence, rents go up and food becomes dearer, 
and the workman with his ten-hour day finds 
himself in the same position as before his 
labor day was reduced. 

Another demand is that there are to be no 
privileged industries. If this idea gains 
ground, the duties created to protect indus- 
tries must be abolished, and what will then 
become of French trade? If the home prod- 
uce is made dearer, foreign industries will 
inundate France with cheaper produce. 
Again, if the dearer home products are pro- 
tected, foreign industries will reply by simi- 
lar prohibitions, and France’s foreign trade 
will perish. 


TYRANNY OF INTERFERENCE. 


To say to a man, “ You shall work only a 
certain number of hours a day,” is contrary to 
the great Christian social principle, to each 
one according to his labor. It is an attack 
on individual liberty, private wealth, and 
public wealth. A uniform wage for good 
and mediocre workmen is another false prin-. 
ciple. Thus restrictions are placed on the 
amount of production and the consequent 
revenue to the state, and the good workman 
has no interest in bringing all his skill to his 
task. Another consequence is that the older 
married man is prevented from bringing up a 
family, seeing that he is paid no more than 
the young unmarried man with only himself 
to provide for. In this way the family is 
killed, society is destroyed, the essence of pro- 
duction is ruined. To seek to introduce 
equality in individual production by equal 
wages and hours of labor is like an attempt 
to realize equality of stature, brains, and 
capacities, which is contrary to nature. 











THE EXAMPLE OF ENGLAND. 


The essence and the foundation of all 
commerce is liberty. ‘The state has no right 
to fetter or to assist commerce by interfering 
in the conditions of labor, concludes Balzac; 
its business is to protect commerce. Instead 
of endeavoring to organize labor by giving 
letters patent to mediocrity, let the state take 
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a lesson from England, and assist trade by 
favoring the sale of the national products and 
finding new markets for them. ‘That is the 
only way to protect labor, and England has 
always done it admirably. 

A second letter, in which Balzac proposed 
to set down his theories concerning labor and 
taxation, seems not to have been written; 
at any rate it has not yet been discovered. 





OUR HEREDITARY TRAITS. 


HE question of the inheritance of excep- 
tional talent, or of marked peculiarities, 
has always excited great interest, but compar- 
atively little attention has been given to the 
broader subject of the transmission of the 
general characteristics and every-day qualities 
that make up the personality of the great 
rank and file of humanity. 

In order to draw information from as wide 
a field as possible, two scientists who were 
interested in the subject sent out printed lists 
of questions to all the physicians of the Neth- 
erlands, and requested them to cooperate in 
the plan by filling out the answers from their 
observations on their own circle of relatives, 
friends and acquaintances, describing the 
characteristics of families and extending the 
cbservations over as many generations as pos- 
sible. 

‘The object was not to select cases of evi- 
dent heredity, but rather to find out from 
general observation of the best families 
whether there is a regular relation between. 
the characteristics of parents and children, 
and to what extent it may develop. 

The last two numbers of the Zeitschrift 
fir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnes- 
organe (Leipzig), gave an account of the re- 
sults of the inquiry, contributed by Dr. G. 
Heymans and Dr. E. Wiersma. 

Most of the three thousand physicians who 
received lists of questions took a personal in- 
terest in tracing out the reappearance of 
characteristic traits among the children and 
relatives of the families of their acquaintance, 
in order to give reliable answers to the ques- 
tions, and in this way they made a great 
mass of information available. 

The object of the questions was to find 
out whether certain characteristics were he- 
reditary or not, how often a characteristic 
common to both parents appears in the child, 
how often a characteristic reappears when 
only one parent possesses it, and from these 





data to determine the increase or decrease of 
frequency with which it appears in the de- 
scendants, besides noting whether the traits 
of children depend more upon the influence 
of the father’s or of the mother’s personality. 

The ability to comprehend quickly appears 
to be hereditary, and may come from either 
parent, but the father’s influence is stronger, 
while in independent thinking, which is also 
hereditary, the sons follow the characteristics 
of the father, and the daughters those of the 
mother. 

Forty-four per cent. of the sons of men 
who had a talent for mathematics, and 14 
per cent. of the daughters, inherited the 
same talent, while in families where the 
mother was strong in mathematics and the 
father was not, 100 per cent. of the sons 
inherited the talent, but none of the daugh- 
ters did. Ability of parents along general 
lines frequently seems to crystallize into a 
talent for mathematics in the next genera- 
tion, for it was noticed that there were more 
children mathematically inclined in famiiles 
where the parents had other talents than in 
families where the parents showed no special 
ability. 

Girls ‘may inherit a roving disposition or 
the opposite tendency to cling to the old 
homestead and value family heirlooms from 
their mothers, and boys inherit the same 
traits from their fathers. 

A tendency either to be irritable or good 
natured, or the sensitive nature that feels 
hurt over trifles, is transmitted, the father’s 
influence being stronger here over both sons 
and daughters. 

Fhe-inclination to criticise others, or to 
idealize people and see the best in them, in- 
dustricusness, dr the lack of it, are traits 
which girls inherit from their mothers, and 
boys inherit from their fathers. ; 

The father’s influence preponderates 11 
transmitting the ability to make impromptu 





















addresses, or to take part in debates, and also 
in transmitting a spirit of self-satisfaction and 
superiority, or the opposite trait of self-criti- 
cism, combined with recognition of the su- 
periority of others. 

A tendency toward alcoholism is transmit- 
ted from father to son, while inheritance is 
less marked in the daughters. Mania, melan- 
cholia, dementia, paralysis, imbecility, epi- 
lepsy, hysteria, etc., induce similar tendencies 
in children, and in this, also, the father’s in- 


fluence is stronger, as well as in the trans- 


mission of tendencies toward vulgarity and 
licentiousness, or the opposite trait of an aver- 
sion to such things. 

Children tend to develop their mother’s 
traits in point of neatness, and their father’s 
in matters of punctuality, while in devotion 
to sports, such as wheeling, skating, hunting, 
bowling, etc., also in the tendency to tell 
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anecdotes and long stories, the mother’s influ- 
ence is stronger. 

The mother’s influence also appears in the 
development of a talent for music or for 
speaking foreign languages, while the father’s 
influence is greater in transmitting literary 
ability. 

Of more than one hundred psychic charac- 
teristics, only 2.4 per cent. were not abso- 
lutely within the domain of heredity, and, on 
the whole, it appears that the characteristics 
in question, directly or indirectly, are con- 
trolled by heredity to a greater or less degree. 

Individual personality seems to be a curi- 
ous mosaic of ancestral traits, and in the light 
of the laws of heredity, recalls the jester’s 
rhyme that 


“Shape one’s action as one may, 
One’s future lies behind one.” 





THE DUTCH VERDICT ON THE. REMBRANDT 
CELEBRATION. 


HE tercentenary of Rembrandt’s birth, 
celebrated in Holland in July of 
the present year, was an event in the art 
world of sufficiently permanent interest to 
justify the following summary of some of 
its most notable features, which we gather 
from various Dutch publications, notably 
the Amsterdammer, the Nieuwes van den 
Dag, the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, 
and Eigen Haard. 


justice to the greatest in her noble galaxy of 
artists by celebrating on the 15th, 16th and 
17th of July last the three hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth. At this time, too, was 
settled once for all the proper date of that 
occurrence by the following inscription on a 
shield affixed to a pillar near Rembrandt’s 
grave in the West Church at Amsterdam: 


“ Here lies 
buried 
REMBRANDT 
Hermantz van RYN 
Born July 15, 1606 
Died October 4, 1669.” 


Holland was not alone, however, in hon- 
oring this, perhaps, the greatest of her sons, 
Other lands joined her in this homage. 
Among these, Germany stood foremost. In 
her great art center, “die Academie der 








Holland has at last done something like - 


Kunsten,” an assemblage as enthusiastic as 
any in the land of his birth gathered to do 
honor to the memory of the “ prince of 
artists.” 


In his native land the celebrations were held 
in the cities of Haarlem, Leyden, and Amsier- 
dam, the second and third of these being natur- 
ally most prominent in the case, the one as the 
place of his birth and the scene of his earliest 
triumphs, the other as the arena of his greatest 
struggles and grandest successes, and as the 
field of his most fruitful labors. The celebra- 
tion in Haarlem was mainly confined to a special 
public exhibition of the rich collection of etch- 
ings and drawings by Rembrandt in the Teyler 
Institute. To these were added some hundred 
and fifty reproductions loaned for the purpose 
by their present owners in Holland and foreign 
countries, besides nearly everything ever pub- 
lished at home or abroad concerning the artist’s 
life and work. The whole made a splendid im- 
pression, both as to the master’s wonderful ver- 
satility and the many-sidedness of his art. Ley- 
den also confined itself mainly to an exhibition 
of art-works. Of these there were two here, one 
in the so-called Cloth Hall, and thte other in the 
university. Each had been arranged and was 
under the special direction of some of the most 
prominent native judges of art. 


Amsterdam naturally did most in celebrat- 
ing the birthday of the great citizen who 
brought her such honor and glory, but whom, 
during his life, she worse than disowned. 
The feasts here lasted for three days, be- 
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ginning with the early morning of Sunday, 
July 15. 

This day was properly devoted to an exhibi- 
tion, in honor of their unequaled chief, of their 
own works by nine of the modern Dutch mas- 
ters whose names are inscribed in the entrance 
hall of Ars et Amicitia, the great artist home at 
Amsterdam. This formed a display of unusual 
artistic wealth. It occupied three large halls and 
consisted of six paintings by L. Alma Tadema; 
thirty-two by Johannes Bosboom; twenty-two by 
Jcseph Israels; thirty-five by Jacob Maris; 
thirty-nine by Anton Mauve; seven by H. W 
Mesdag; twenty-two by George Poggenbeck; 
seventeen by Charles Rochussen; and twenty- 
three by J. H. Weissenbruch; in all more than 
two hundred peces. The many different lan- 


guages spoken by the visitors in these halls, 
which English 


among seemed predominant, 





PORTRAIT OF REMBRANDT (AS AN OFFICER) BY 
HIMSELF. 


proved how greatly the deceased master is hon- 
ored abroad. 


The second day was ushered in by the 
unveiling of the tablet in the West Church, 
‘bearing the inscription alteady mentioned. 
The tablet is in the form of a shield, and is 
in imitation of the cartouche above the gate in 
the background of the “‘ Nightwatch.” Upon 
this followed the dedication of the addition 
to the National Museum, which is to be 
known as the Rembrandt Hall, and was 
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designed for the special purpose of placing 
the “ Nightwatch ” in a light that shall bring 
out all its marvelous beauty. The Queen's 
personal presence being prevented by serious 
illness, the new hall was opened by the Prince 
Consort in the presence of the Queen Mother, 
the court and members of the first and 
second chambers, as well as the representa- 
tives of foreign courts, among whom the 
Chinese, Persian and Turkish ambassadors 
attracted special attention. 

The dedicatory speech, delivered by Prince 
Henry, was brief but eloquent, and was ut- 
tered in almost faultless Dutch. ‘The fol- 
lowing two sentences awakened special en- 
thusiasm: “ The star of Rembrandt stands 
high in the heavens; never did it shine 
so resplendent as to-day, and never shall its 
light wane.” 

““ Happy fatherland to which and in which 
great men have been born: happy fatherland 
that knows how to value and honor the great 
men born in her! ” 

One of the most appropriate parts of this 
day’s celebration was the performance in the 
City Theater of Vondel’s masterpiece, 
“Joseph in Dotham,” a drama that most 
fully harmonizes with the life of the great 
master of the brush. 


The play was witnessed by the Queen Mother 
and Prince Consort, at whose sides the seats of 
honor were properly assigned to Joseph Israels, 
the nestor of living Dutch artists, at their right, 
and, at the left, to Foco H. Mesdag and Madame 
Van Houten-Mesdag. The scenery and proper- 
t‘es as well as the dress of the actors had been 
designed and painted, in harmony with numerous 
paintings of Rembrandt, by Marius Bauer, the 
Rembrandtesque etcher, and his younger brother 
artist. J. C. W. Cossaar. Before the perform- 
ance the auditorium was flooded with exquisite 
Rembrandtesque light, wh‘le a thoroughly trained 
choir sent forth voices of mingled tenderness 
and power interpretative of suffering and joy, of 
trial and achievement, such as so fully char- 
acterized the life of the departed master. As 
the curtain rose it seemed as if all the wealth of 
Rembrandt’s art was spread to view in all its 
myster‘ous grandeur and magic effect of light 
and shade. in beauty and power of line. This 
was brought about bv the display of a series of 
copies of Rembrandt’s etchings, greatly magni- 
fied yet retaining all the charm and beauty of 
the originals. At the close of Vondel’s drama 
Rembrandt's etchings, made to illustrate Six’s 
tragedy “Medea.” was presented bv living fig- 
ures, whose costumes, also pa‘nted by Bauer 
and Cossaar, again fully reproduced all the rich 
beauty of the original. 


The entire series of feasts wound up with 
a fine musical program at Scheveningen, the 
great seaside resort, all the parts of which 
consisted of works by Dutch composers. 
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MAP OF AUSTRALIA. SHOWING THE RIVER SYSTEMS. 


THE IRRIGATION PROBLEM IN CENTRAL 
AUSTRALIA. 


HE vast size of the Australian continent 

is at times held responsible for its com- 
paratively small population. With so much 
land to be occupied, how can we expect the 
number of souls per square mile to grow, ex- 
cept at a very slow rate? The great distance 
to be covered, too, by the emigrant from Eu- 
rope, with the accompanying expense in the 
transportation of many of the necessities of 
the pioneer, has operated to discourage the 
choice of Australia in preference to North 
or South America as a prospective home. 
Yet there is another side to the question, and 
a most important one. Australia lies within 
the same limits of latitude as South America 
from Bahia or Callao, on the north, to 
Buenos Aires or Concepcion (Chile) on the 
south,—for the most part a fertile region, 
with a temperate climate——or as North 
America south from St. Louis to Nicaragua. 
The mountain ranges, however, cause a dif- 
ference: whereas the trade winds blowing 
on the eastern coast of South America carry 





rain as far west as the Andean slopes,— 
nearly to the Pacific.—they meet with a high 
mountain range on the east coast of Australia, 
and the deluge which falls there is at the 
expense of the central part of the continent. 
Hence, most of Australia is arid. The great 
basin of the Murray River, with an area 
about twice that of France, is fertile or bar- 
ren, according to the extent in which the 
rain clouds are carried past the highest ridges 
of the eastern coast range to precipitate their 
moisture on the western slopes or on the 
plains below. On account of the porosity of 
the soil, the remarkable dryness of the air, 
and the rapid evaporation under a semi-trop- 
ical sun, it is estimated that not more than 
2 per cent. of the water which falls as rain 
ever reaches the streams. ‘Thus, the great 
rivers of eastern Australia, in spite of the 
extent of the basin which they drain, are 
for long stretches of time nothing more than 
chains of pools,—suggesting, according to a 
writer in the Revue Génerale des Sciences, 
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the “ ouddi” (ouadi) of the Sahara. Their 
lengths, according to this authority, are as 
follows: Murray, 1,750 miles; Murrum- 
bidgee, 1,375 miles; Lachlan, 700 miles; 
Darling, 2,000 miles. Yet, from 1896 to 
1903, there was continuous drought in all 
central Australia, resulting in the loss of 
about one-half of the immense flocks which 
form the country’s main source of wealth. 
Clearly recognizing the need of grappling 
with this problem of water supply in a thor- 
oughgoing way, the Australian authorities 
have put themselves in a fairly satisfactory 
legal position with respect to the control for 
‘the public welfare of the banks of the streams 
and rivers. The character of these banks 
makes the work of constructing dams, which 
shall serve for impounding the water of the 
freshets, by no means an easy task, entirely 
apart from the question of the rights of the 
shore dwellers. Nevertheless, reservoirs 
have been built in the mountains capable_ of 
holding back the water falling during’ the 
rainy season, to the extent of over a billion 
of cubic yards; and the work is being con- 
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tinued. Up to the present, the farmers and 
herders have been compelled to depend for 
their supply of water during the dry season 
upon cisterns and artesian wells. The latter 
have been driven in such numbers that, in 
the Murray basin, their annual yield of water 
now amounts to a billion cubic yards. They, 
like the shores of the rivers, are under rigid 
state control. This water, originally em- 
ployed for the great sheep ranches almost 
alone, is now being used for the irrigation of 
farm land devoted to crops. As the climate 
is very similar to that of southern California, 
this region is destined to become a great 
fruit-raising.district. 

One of the aims of the Australian au- 
thorities in their struggle with the problem 
of uncertain water supply is to increase the 
agricultural population and to stay the flock- 
ing of the latter to the cities. The growth 
of manufacturing in the large towns on the 
southeast coast has threatened here, as in 
so many other places, to destroy the balance 
between the rural and urban populations. 
It is to be hoped their efforts will succeed. 


THE FOOD VALUE OF VEGETABLES. 


HE perennial question of the relative . 


value of various forms of food is once 
more discussed in a recent number of Cosmos. 
Written from a French standpoint, it may 
be that certain of its deductions must needs 
be modified considerably before they are ap- 
plicable to American conditions; yet, with 
this reservation made, there is much in the 
French vegetarian’s conclusions which we 
should do well as a nation to consider. 

The food furnished any living being must 
be capable of yielding energy enough to main- 
tain the bodily temperature and to permit of 
movement. From the physiological point of 
view, man is omniverous: he can derive the 
necessary number of calories of heat-energy 
from any one of a great variety of foods. A 
slight survey of the conditions under which 
the different races of mankind live on the 
earth will suffice to show how varied are 
their employments and their climatic rela- 
tions, and yet how close a connection there 
is between these, and the heat-producing 
value of their food: some are vegetarians, 
some are meat-eaters only, some live on milk 
and cereals, some combine two or more of 
these. The respective regimens of these va- 
rious peoples are the result of experience and 


are generally necessary and also sufficient. 
Thus, calculations show, in the case of the 
food of many of the inhabitants of hot coun- 
tries, that, although apparently meagre in 
amount, it will yield the full number of 
calories of heat which the ‘conditions of life 
in such regions demand. 

If we take account simply of the number 
of calories of heat demanded, it is, of course, 
easy to see how meat alone or vegetables 
alone or milk alone will yield all that the 
organism requires; but, man being what he 
is, such a diet would not correspond with a 
proper functioning of his organs. It is not 
at all a matter of indifference, in fact, 
whether the food is of one kind only, or 
even whether one kind predominates. We 
shall therefore consider, first, the total energy 
required for the maintenance of normal ex- 
istence and, second, from what character of 
food that total may best be derived. 

Quantities of heat are measured by the 
scientist in terms of “ calories,” and in the 
calculations atout to be quoted, a caloric may 
be defined as the amount of heat necessary 
to raise the temperature of one kilogram of 
water one degree Centigrade,—or, to put it 
in terms possibly more familiar, to raise the 











temperature of about four pounds of water 
one degree Fahrenheit. ‘Thus, ten calories 
correspond to an amount of heat which 
would raise one kilogram of water through 
ten Centigrade degrees, or two kilograms 
through five degrees, or ten kilograms 
through one degree, etc. Now, for an adult 
of 150 pounds weight, living quietly in a 
temperate climate, about 2,800 calories of 
heat must be produced every twenty-four 
hours from the digestion of food, to be ex- 
pended as follows: Radiated from the body, 
1,560; used in the evaporation of 1,200 
grams (2.7 pounds) of water from the lungs 
and skin, 599; used in the heat of air ex- 
haled, 80; used in the heating of water 
drunk, 53; used in the work of the heart and 
lungs, 180; for other work done, 320;—a 
total of 2,792 calories. ‘To replace spent 
heat, it is therefore necessary to digest 
enough food every day to bring about the 
production of 2,800 calories of heat. 

Foods vary widely in their heat-producing 
capacity, when compared weight for weight. 
Thus, fats yield more than twice as much 
heat as albumingids. Putting it the other 
way round, we call those quantities of dif- 
ferent foods “ isodynamic” which produce 
equal amounts of heat. Thus the following 
are isodyna.nic, each being capable of gen- 
erating in the process of digestion 100 calories 
ot heat: 


Grams. Grams. 
Albuminoids ...... 20.83 Carbohydrates .....23.69 
Rete ratecs tel ccocescwians 10.20 Alcohol ...... 022+. .28 


A food is thus capable of yielding more 
heat in proportion to the amount consumed, 
as its “‘ isodynamic equivalent ” is represented 
by a smaller figure. The following list con- 
tains a number of foods arranged in the 
order of their dynamical equivalents: 


BRNUEOR co. oos 6:0.0/¢. coves EEGS Deee osc cceccuse 55.22 
Chocolate BEAM Tee eo oniks 0.6ere oes 64.31 
CHECK ES. «oe ssnale seats ate y)-By RN 2 C00) | er em ee 83.91 
BROW 5: sfic'o: scareie gece 24.05 Potatoes ........ 108.56 
Dried codfish...... DOR BONG 5 asec ec ccece 110.13 
RGIS oc go 'eversiore.s 25 OG: MUN nk ccc wees 138.99 
Dried beans....... Zezt Carrots «........- 210.20 
Honey ...........81.38 Green beans......239.30 
BCR 66-0 .0.6.0:8.605-0 ee | =CCOMO® %<.<.6:.00% 0 528.00 
CHICK GRE 6. coe seco 54.08 


These figures may serve to fix ratios, but 
it must be borne in mind that, for example, 
we can scarcely live on meat alone, although 
heat sufficient could readily be obtained from 
that source. Such a diet would be distaste- 
tul, and would be incapable of yielding the 
proteids, fats and carbohydrates demanded by 
the body for its proper maintenance. On the 
other hand, if the food be entirely of meat, 
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the digestion of albuminoids and, especially, 
of albumens, brings about the production of 
abundant toxines, which the organism can 
neither consume nor eliminate. In general, it 
may be said that meat should not predomi- 
nate in our diet. On this point our articie 
continues: ‘‘ Meat should be used in smaller: 
quantity than is customary with people who 
are well to do. Muscular work demands 
carbohydrates, bread and vegetables. Lightly 
to advise meat to workingmen is to produce 
an artificial and expensive craving. If to 
make meat the chief article of our diet is a 
physiological mistake, it is also a great error 
in economy. Meat is expensive. From its 
extravagant use comes as much injury to the 
public welfare as to health. Even in Paris a 
man can be fed in tolerable fashion at very 
small expense.” 

The author then proceeds to describe a 
physiologically ideal diet: it is certainly open 
to debate whether it is ideal except from the 
physiological and economical point of view, 
nor does the writer claim for it any other 
great merits. He puts the matter in this 
way: Given that only a small sum is avail- 
able to provide food, how may it be used 
most advantageously? And the answer is: 
By the purchase of vegetables almost exclu- 
sively, especially lentils and beans, and, to 
make these appetizing, they should be cooked 
with a little lard or fat. From the stand- 
point of the food-demands of a normal per- 
son, a pound of lentils contains as much 
albuminoids, carbohydrates and salts as a 
pound of meat and a pound of bread together. 
If we calculate the food-value of these sev- 
erally, in terms of calories, making use of 
the figures of Boussingault and Balland, we 
find that 100 grains of lentils yield 337 calo- 
ries; while a like quantity of bread gives us 
but 257; and of meat, only 134. The lentils 
are thus almost equivalent to the bread and 
meat together. 


ECONOMY OF VEGETABLE DIET. 


Weight for weight, the food value of a 
diet of vegetables is much the highest. Be- 
sides forming,—as witness, in a marked de- 
gree, rice,—a matchless resource for feeding 
great numbers under circumstances when 
supplies are hard to procure, we must bear 
in mind that vegetables keep for a long time 
without ‘appreciable change, and are not 
much attacked by insects; besides, they are 
easily dried and sterilized. ‘They thus nat- 
urally form a part of the food-ration of all 
armies in the field. Martinet goes so far 
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as to claim that a most important role was 
played by the famous pea sausage of the 
German armies in the successful campaigns 
of 1870. 

Taking up the question of comparative 
cost, the author shows that, from the stand- 
point of economy, no other foods can com- 
pare with vegetables. Thus, he notes that a 
kilogram (2% pounds) of lentils, which 
costs in Paris 15 cents, is almost equivalent 
in food value to a kilogram of meat and a 
kilogram of bread, which together cost about 
48 cents. Reubner’s experiments show that 
the necessary nitrogenous and carbonaceous 
standard for a workingman for twenty-four 
hours can be maintained with soup made 
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from 520 grams (about 18 ounces avoirdu- 


pois) of dried peas. With a little lard 
added, the cost of this food per diem would 
be only 7 or 8 cents. This quantity of 
peas will suffice to make 2% litres (about 
214 quarts) of thick soup. It must be con- 
fessed that, as a steady diet, such a ration 
would be hard to digest and would become 
intolerably unappetizing,—but so would any 
other unvarying fare. Finally, it is to be 
noted that a diet of vegetables, beans, peas, 
lentils, with some potatoes, bread, lard, etc., 
and, according to season and country, green 
vegetables, dairy products and eggs, serves 
for the food of the bulk of the agricultural 
population of Europe. 


SHORTENING OF THE INDUSTRIAL WORKING DAY. 


UCH light is thrown upon the im- 
portant and much agitated social- 
economic question of the proper number of 
laboring hours, by an article in the Berlin 
Nation, from the pen of Robert Schultze. 
The authoritative data adduced are drawn 
from actual, substantial experiment, and all 
of them are distinctly favorable to the eight- 
hour limit. Following are some of the lead- 
ing points: 

Two questions are generally prominent in’ 
discussions as to the expediency of shorter 
working hours: To what extent can a dimi- 
nution of time be equalized by a more intense 
activity, and does this greater exertion in- 
volve a more rapid waste of human working 
power? Usually in judging of the signifi- 
cance of the various movements in question, 
feeling rather than experience plays the lead- 
ing role. Among the few who have exerted 
themselves to bring these important prob- 
lems nearer to a satisfactory solution, Ernst 
Abbe, the manager of Carl Zeiss’ optical fac- 
tory at Jena, who died last year, deserves 
foremost mention. Two addresses regard- 
ing the importance of shorter working-hours 
which he delivered in that city in 1901, were 
based upon the results of his methodical in- 
vestigations. Zeiss’ optical factory,—thanks 
to Abbe’s social-political insight,—was the 
pioneer establishment where a diminution of 
working time, and a considerable diminution, 
was introduced. In 1891 the working-day 
was reduced to nine hours, and this was con- 
tinued till 1900. That year the manage- 
ment, after putting the question to a vote 
among the workmen, reduced it still fur- 





ther,—to eight hours. The wages were to 
continue the same as for nine hours, as it 
was expected that collectively as much work 
would be done in eight as kad been done in 
nine hours. Before the expiration of the first 
year it could be verified that neither a dimi- 
nution of performance nor overexertion of 
the laborers, not even of the older ones, was 
to be noted. In order to facilitate investiga- 
tion, it was confined to laborers who were at 
least 21, a year before the eight-hour rule 
was introduced and had been working in 
the factory at least three years,—the total 
being 233. The facts thus gleaned are 
very instructive. The writer gives tables 
which ‘indicate that the hourly earning- 
capacity had increased in the proportion of 
100:116.2. If the increase had been in the 
proportion of 100:112.5, it would signify 
that the workmen had earned exactly as 
much in eight as they had in nine hours. As 
it was, the day’s performance even increased 
3.3 per cent., or one-thirtieth of the former 
day’s work, 

In this increase the various ages are pretty 
evenly included. In spite of the great di- 
versity in the character of the occupations, 
the accession maintained a comparatively uni- 
form level. The added working intensity 
was not due to any passing or extraordinary 
conditions. If, then, the reduction of time 
led not to a diminution but an increase of 
production, the result, according to Abbe’s 
detailed observations may be traced to the 
fact that workmen after a short period of 
transition, become accustomed,—even against 
their will,—to work somewhat more rapid- 




















ly,—the adaptation to the new conditions 
taking place automatically. 

The experiences at Woolwich Arsenal, in 
England, recounted by Abbe, are likewise 
instructive. There, too, it was shown that 
the decrease of working-time from nine to 
eight hours involved no diminution of ac- 
complishment, although the laborers were 
under the influence of the trade-unions, 
which sought to obtain work for the unem- 
ployed by means of reduced hours. 

Into the reasons which lead to this seem- 
ingly paradoxical development, Abbe like- 
wise instituted a thorough research. ‘The 
fact that in entirely different forms of occu- 
pation and among different peoples, a reduc- 
tion of working hours exhibits a like favora- 
ble effect, naturally gives rise to the presump- 
tion that it must be due to certain general 
causes. The division of labor, supposedly 
accountable for the tremendous technical ad- 
vance of the last decades, has given almost 
all industrial labor a peculiar stamp. in as 
much as the uniform daily activity results in 
a continuous fatigue of the same organs. 
Such recurring, uniform fatigue of the hu- 
man body may, however, be endured only if 
it can be exactly counterbalanced by the rest- 
ing-time and by nutrition, before next day’s 
work. The least deficit in recuperative 
strength must necessarily lead to a gradual 
destruction of the organism. 

The fatigue of the workman is caused by 
three concurrent factors: 1. The amount of 
daily product. 2. The rapidity with which 


he works, whereby it must be taken into 


account that an increase of energy is really 
perceptible only with materially accelerated 
intensity. 3. The expenditure of energy de- 
pending solely upon the time consumed at 
the place of work; the workman must remain 
in the same bodily position, standing or sit- 
ting, eight or ten hours, working under the 
same strain of attention, and so on. In con- 
sideration of these circumstances, Abbe 
reached the conclusion that there must be an 
optimum for every workman, that is, a min- 
imum time of labor resulting in the largest 
output. He was convinced that at least 
three-fourths of all industrial workers did 
not attain this optimum with nine hours’ 
labor, nor overtstep it with eight, and that 
It was, therefore, possible in almost every 
domain of industry to change not only to 
nine but to eight hours, working at a reason- 
able tempo, without any diminution or de- 
terloration of the work. Naturally he meant 
a gradual, not a sudden change to civht hours. 
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The point is to gradually accustom people 
who have been used to dawdling, to acquire 
the degree of normal fatigue, as it were, 
which may be balanced, by next day, through 
rest and nourishment. 

Abbe’s chief ground for repeating the de 
mand over and over: “ Eight hours’ work, 
eight hours’ sleep, eight hours to be a man,” 
was that he regarded the intellectual de- 
velopment of the laborer as the decisive ele- 
ment of his proficiency. Long hours result 
in having the natural intelligence of the 
lower strata in great part lie fallow. 
The industrial division of labor involves 
beyond doubt intellectual desolation through 
its uniformity. The point, therefore, is to 
give the workingmen a chance by shorter 
hours to use their native intelligence; to en- 
able them, in spite of the monotony of their 
work, to employ their understanding, to re- 
gard with interest things outside their task. 
The fact that in England shorter hours have 
been more widely adopted than in Germany, 
constitutes a danger that the latter may be 
left behind her in the economic race. 

Abbe entertained little hope of having the 
working-day shortened in Germany by legis- 
lative means. In the present condition of 
social-politics in that country, a radical meas- 
ure such as a legally authorized day of 
even nine hours, is unthinkable. He be- 
lieved further progress possible only through 
powerful organizations, and that such labor 
organizations should not stand isolated, but 
combine with the advanced as against the 
backward entrepreneurs. While in England 
an insight of the need of diminished hours 
and a higher standard of life for the work- 
ingman has spread, particularly in the circle 
of the entrepreneurs, in Germany these, and 
the educated class generally, in discussing 
this whole question are influenced by fear of 
the “reds.” It is all the more grateful to 
find a great undertaker like Abbe perfectly 
free from prejudice as regards social- 
democracy. 

The article concludes with an extract 
from one of Abbe’s addresses where he asks 
and answers the question: ‘‘ What social 
demands should the Liberal party adopt in 
its program? ”—wherein he says that it is 
a part of the inborn pride of the Junker or 
the acquired notion of the insolent, not to 
recognize that the thousands working in 
rusty garb are not beings of an inferior race 
but members of the same people, who, for 
want of means, lacked educational opportu- 
nity. "Those who recognize this truth meet 
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the call for subjection and obedience in two 
ways,—the strong, with bitterness and 
hatred; the weak, with hypocrisy and servil- 
ity. It is a piece of good fortune for the 
German nation that there is a sufficient num- 
ber of the former in the lower classes, for 
worse than this acute poison for the soul of 
the people is the insidious poison of growing 
accustomed to hypocrisy and servility. No 
people has ever maintained an honorable 
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place among the nations, whose organization 
led to the cultivation of the servile virtues,— _ 
obedience and submissiveness. 

A people whose regulations make the free 
development of the individual an impossibil- 
ity, will not be able to maintain itself in the 


industrial contest of the nations. The short- 
ening uf the industrial working-day appears 
from this point of view of eminent signifi- 
cance, not only economically but politically. 





FIRE-DAMP, AND THE PROBLEM OF MINE 
VENTILATION. 


OR a long period of years those who 
record the events of the coal-mining 
regions have been compelled to note the fre- 
quent and often disastrous explosions which 
occur as the result of the accumulation of in- 
flammable gases in the galleries of the mines. 
Within a few months a terribly fatal explo- 
sion in the coal-fields of northern France has 
once more directed attention to the need of 
greater precautions against such calamities, 
and also to the lack, in that district, at least, 
of such apparatus as is now to be had for the 
rescue of those who may have been cut off by 
the explosion from the avenues of escape to 
the surface. In this most recent calamity 
it would appear to be proved that many of 
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BRINGING UP VICTIMS OF THE COURRIERES 


the victims died, not of burning, nor even of 
suffocation, but actually of starvation while 
the slow work of rescue, carried on with 
very inadequate means, was making its way 
from the shaft openings to the more remote 
headings. The French authorities have been 
bitterly criticised for the evident lack of 
proper mine inspection, and deep has been 
the humiliation of the French press at the 
thought that the first efficient work of rescue 
was performed by a corps of German miners, 
with modern apparatus for working safely in 
the midst of noxious gases, who had crossed 
the boundary from the mining district of 
Westphalia. 

A recent number of Cosmos returns to the 
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discussion of the difficulties involved in the 
effort to end the peril that attends the worker 
in the soft-coal pits of Europe and America. 
It may be the article in question is to some 
extent an effort to excuse the French col- 
liery owners and inspectors. Be that as it 
may, it recalls once more the many sources of 
danger which can hardly be foreseen ; in fair- 
ness, therefore, it may be well to note some 
of the ways in which ingenuity has been ap- 
plied to the problem in hand, and also some 
of the difficulties with which the inspector 
has to cope. 

As every one knows, coal is formed 
through the gradual change of vegetable mat- 
ter which has been subjected, in the presence 
of water but not of air, to heat and pressure. 
The longer the process has been continued, 
the higher the temperature and the greater 
the pressure to which the material has been 
subjected, the more its properties are unlike 
those of wood or of peat, and the more they 
resemble those ‘of anthracite. Gradually the 
hydrogen compounds escape in gaseous form 
through cracks and pores in the mass, and 
the whole slowly hardens into a solid, non- 
volatile material, consisting almost entirely of 
carbon,—anthracite. Those who have noted 
the bubbles of inflammable gas that rise con- 
stantly through the water of marshy ponds 
out of the ooze of the muddy bottom have 
_ seen the first stages of this operation in prog- 
ress, and the gas which thus escapes, “ marsh 
gas,” is the principal constituent of “‘ fire- 
damp,” the enemy of the coal miner. In all 
mines of soft coal, therefore, fire-damp either 
is in process of formation, or is confined, 
sometimes in enormous quantities and under 
great pressure, awaiting a chance to escape. 
The deeper the pit the greater the pressure 
under which the gas is being confined,—and 
also the greater the difficulties of ventilation, 
be it added, in case of its escape into the 
headings. 

The material within which the veins of 
coal are found is often impervious to gas,— 
the latter cannot escape, and consequently 
may remain in pockets in the rock, under 
great pressure, until the pick of the miner or 
his power-drill provides an avenue of escape. 
Then the mine heading may be suddenly 
flooded with an immense quantity of inflam- 
mable gas, not strictly poisonous, but in- 
capable of sustaining respiration, or keeping a 
lamp alight. Well for the miner if in dark- 
ness and a choking atmosphere he can grope 
his way back through long galleries and 
shafts to light and air, And well for him, 
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too, if his own or his comrade’s lamp, or the 
flash of a blast, has not caused this mixture 
of inflammable gas and air to explode. For 
then escape is difficult,—those not actually 
burned by the flame, or crushed under rock 
dislodged by the violence of the explosion 
may find, as they choke in an asphyxiating 
atmosphere, that fallen rock or coal has 
blocked the galleries and cut off retreat. 


INVENTION OF THE SAFETY LAMP. 


One of the first to approach in a scientific 
spirit the problem of affording protection to 
the coal miner in his dangerous work was Sir 
Humphrey Davy. He showed (in 1813) 
that fire-damp was composed for the most 
part of marsh gas,—what he called “ proto- 


carbide of hydrogen,”—mixed with a little 


nitrogen and carbonic acid gas. Recognizing 
the principle that inflammable gases when 
mixed with air will not take fire until their 
temperature has been raised far above that 
of even the deepest mines, he devised his 
famous safety lamp, in which the flame of 
burning oil or of a candle is surrounded on 
all sides by a cylinder of gauze woven from 
fine copper wire. So remarkable is the con- 
ductivity for heat of this metal that the 
heated gases produced by the flame are 
rapidly cooled below the “ignition point ” 
on merely coming in contact with the gauze. 
Hence, though the atmosphere surrounding 
the lamp may contain fire-damp and air in 
proportions suitable for explosion, the neces- 
sary temperature is not attained. A naked 
flame would under such conditions produce 
havoc. To be sure, the explosive mixture 
would pass through the gauze to the interior 
of the metallic chimney and would burn 
there; but this flame, playing over the inner 
side of the gauze, would not be able to com- 
municate its heat in sufficient degree to the 
mixture outside to cause its ignition. The 
gauze simply scatters the heat and prevents a 
dangerous tise of temperature at any one 
point. To the miner, however, the appear- 
ance of the flame playing over the inner sur- 
face of the lamp’s metallic chimney is a 
danger signal and warns him to flee for his 
life. 
Before the days of friction matches an 
automatic safety lamp,—one that could not 
be taken apart without at the same time ex- 
tinguishing the flame,—reduced the danger 
of fire-damp explosions to small proportions. 
The miner who wished to smoke his pipe con- 
trary to rules was baffled. But the introduc- 
tion of matches and, later, of blasting powder 
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for use in loosening the coal have made the 
difficulties of the mine superintendent more 
serious. In practically all mines in which 
fire-damp is likely to appear, blasting powder 
is now prohibited. Its danger lay not only in 
its capacity to ignite an explosive mixture 
already im existence in the mine, but by 
reason of the sudden shock, in opening up 
many pockets and crevices in che strata in 
which gas has been long stored, and so flood- 
ing the headings with fire-damp. 

And now once more as to the gas itself. 
Fire-damp, as was said above, consists almost 
entirely of marsh gas, or, as the chemist calls 
it, “methane.” Its presence is not easy to 
detect, as it has no color, odor or taste. 
Occasionally small quantities of sulphur com- 
pounds are produced with it, and their strong 
odor is, of course, easily noticed. It should 
be noted in passing that vegetable decay is 
apt to take place in almost all kinds of sur- 
face strata, and that therefore ore mines, sul- 
phur mines, and salt mines are apt to contain 
small quantities of fire-damp. Marsh gas is 
not poisonous any more than the nitrogen of 
the air, but, like the latter, is entirely in- 
capable of supporting life. Its ignition point 
when mixed with air in the best proportion is 
about 650 degrees C., or 1,200 degrees F. 
The products of its combustion with air are 
steam and carbonic acid gas; these, with the 
residual nitrogen of the air, form the “ choke- 
damp,” the suffocating atmosphere through 
which the survivors of an explosion must 
work their way back to fresh air. 

It must not be assumed that mixtures in all 
proportions of air and fire-damp will explode. 
The most dangerous proportion is one of 
about ten of the former to one of the latter, 
by volume. Should the proportions vary 
greatly from this one, in either direction, the 
mixture may light only with difficulty, or 
not at all. The question of explosion is, 
however, often complicated through the 
presence of coal-dust in the air of the mines. 
Mixed with air, this is very explosive, and, 
even worse, perhaps, is likely to produce in 
its combustion quantities of carbon monoxide, 
one of the most poisonous of gases. 

The results of the explosion are many. 
A flame flashes through the heading, burning 
as it goes. The shock is apt to dislocate the 
mine ceiling or piers, causing their collapse 
and so blocking the avenues of escape; in 
any case, it is certain to fill the atmosphere 
with dust. The sudden expansion is fol- 
lowed by an almost equally sudden contrac- 
tion, due to the condensation of the steam 
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formed in the explosion. Formation of the 
poisonous carbon monoxide usually takes 
place only when the fine coal dust plays a 
part in the explosion. 





HOW EXPLOSIONS ARE CAUSED. 


One of the difficulties met with by those 
who endeavor to discover the exact cause of 1 
given explosion, in order to prevent a repeti- 
tion of it, is the want of intelligent testi- 
mony. Frequently the only ones who coul 
give an account of the affair are dead ; often, 
though they may survive, their testimony is 
of little value, because of their effort to clear 
themselves of all blame for the result. So 
generally is the explosion due to some one’s 
ignorance or carelessness,—at any rate, so 
far as the more serious outcome is concerned, 
—that it is comparatively a rare thing to be 
able to place the responsibility on the shoul- 
ders that should carry it. The “ innate cuss- 
edness ” of inanimate things is charged with 
all the blame! Accidents are due to the com- 
bination of two things: (1) Accumulation 
of fire-damp, and (2) its ignition. A thor- 
oughgoing, scientific system,of ventilation is 
the only means of coping with the first of 
these dangers; yet even this is at times ineffec- 
tive, for the opening of new cuttings will 
often set free great quantities of gas very 
suddenly, and some time must elapse before 
the danger of an explosion may be said to 
be passed. Old cuttings, long since aban- 
doned and hence neglected in the general 
scheme of ventilation, not infrequently be- 
come dangerous through the slow infiltration 
of inflammable gas. 

Given the presence of an explosive mix- 
ture of fire-damp and air, its ignition is gen- 
erally due to the use of naked lights, contrary 
to rule. So long as the average workman, 
whatever his trade, is not blessed with what 
we should be compelled to consider in our 
day an extraordinary gift of intelligent un- 
selfishness, so long must we look for at least 
an occasional disaster in coal-mining regions. 

Progress has been made in the matter of 
appliances for conducting the work of rescue 
after a severe explosion has wrought its 
havoc. The rescue party are provided with 
helmets and air-tanks, enabling them to work 
in an atmosphere that would be deadly to 
one not thus equipped. Tanks of oxygen and 
other restoratives for imprisoned miners are 
also carried ; and the chance of rescue is now- 
adays far greater than in times past,—pro- 
vided the mine inspectors have done their 
part. 
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MAKING WATER PURE BY OZONATION. 


WITH the enormous growth of modern 

cities, with the vast demands made 
by manufacturing plants upon water supply, 
with the increased use of water by the indi- 
vidual in these later days, the problem of 
pure water has become one of the most seri- 
ous with which the modern municipality has 
to deal. Of recent years effective methods 
have been devised with the aid of which 
water already contaminated with drainage 
can be purified rapidly and, all things con- 
sidered, Without excessive cost. The best 
known of these is the so-called sand-filter 
process. 

Nature’s method of water-purification is a 
combination of the mechanical with a chemico- 
physical one,—the latter being the action of air 
(oxygen) upon organic impurities in the pres- 
ence of sunlight. The rapid removal of the 
products of contamination from the water of 
shallow streams flowing through open valleys, is 
an instance of the effectiveness of this method. 
Cencentrated oxygen and concentrated sunlight 
mixed would be the ideal water-purifier. ‘“ Con- 
centrated sunlight” is a somewhat difficult thing 
to collect and handle, but “ concentrated oxygen ” 
can be obtained without great trouble,—in the 
form of ozone. And that brings us to our pres- 
ent subject. 


Ozone is a form of oxygen,—so to speak, 
—produced by the action of certain agencies 
from the ordinary gas. 

If, for example, air passes through a vessel in 
which there is taking place an electric discharge 
of the kind called “silent,” a greater or lesser 
portion of its oxygen is converted into ozone. 
The product is still gaseous, has a _ peculiar 
odor, and, under various influences, tends to re- 
turn to its original condition of oxygen. Thus, 
a comparatively slight elevation of temperature 
results in the complete disintegration of ozone. 
During this return-transformation the gas shows 
extraordinary capacity for producing the com- 
bustion of all oxidizable substances with which 
it may come in contact,—hence it is often re- 
ferred to as “active oxygen.” 

Ozone was discovered and investigated by 
Schénbein in 1840. An explanation of its 
peculiar relations to oxygen was afterward 
furnished by Becquerel and Frémy. In 
1891, Ohlmiiller, Siemens and Halske sug- 
gested its use for the purpose of freeing 
water from organic impurities; but their 
method was one that could not be applied to 
very large amounts of water,—at any rate, 
except at great cost. The result was satis- 
factory enough, from the standpoint of the 
purity of the water obtained: examination 
showed the complete destruction of all bac- 
teria, which yield to the action of steam at 


110° C. (or 230° F.). A series of articles 
in recent numbers of Cosmos describe an 
ozonizing apparatus which seems to be effi- 
cient and fairly inexpensive. 


Devised by Marmier and Abraham, afterwards 
improved by de Frise, it is in use at Saint Maur, 
France, where, for purposes of experiment, part 
of the water supply of the city of Paris is being 
treated by the new method. ‘The capacity of the 
experimental plant is 150 cubic meters of water 
per hour. The purified water is more whole- 
some and palatable than any ordinary water, in 
spite of the large amount of organic impurity 
found in the river Marne, from which the supply 
is drawn. In order to reduce the quantity of 
ozone needed, the water is first carefully filtered. 
and a large amount of material thus removed 
which the ozone would of course render innocu- 
ous, but the destruction of which would increase 
considerably the cost of the process if ozone 
alone were employed. 


The ozonizer can, perhaps, best be de- 
scribed in its smaller form. 


This consists of a horizontal brass trough with 
double walls, a half-cylinder in shape, with a 
fiat glass cover. The trough is connected with 
the earth, so that the current flows off in that 
direction after it has performed its work. Be- 
tween the double walls of the trough cold water 


' circulates, in order that the temperature may 


not rise too high. The air to be ozonized passes 
slowly through the trough and then on to the 
purifiers where it is churned up with the water 
to be treated. Within the trough and at right 
angles with its axis are a series of semicircular 
metal plates whose curved edges are serrated, so 
that each of them looks much like the half of a 
circular saw. These are insulated from the 
trough, being fastened to the glass cover, and 
to them the high-potential current (one of 40,000 
volts) is led through a vertical tube fixed in the 
cover and filled with a mixture of water and 
glycerin, which serves for resistance. The 
greatest care has to be taken in adjusting the 
semi-circular plates, that the points upon their 
edges shall all be at the some distance from the 
inner surface of the trough: the “silent” dis- 
charge must be uniform and smooth everywhere, 
as the formation of an arc immediately destroys 
any ozone present. As it is, so much heat is 
produced that, in addition to ‘the cooling jacket, 
the pipes conveying the ozonized air to the puri- 
fiers contain spiral tubes through which cold 
water flows. The glass cover of the trough 
enables the attendant to see that the discharge 
within is of the kind desired, and, to assist in 
this oversight, the apparatus is operated in a 
darkened room. 


In the larger type of ozonizer the trough 
is replaced by a vertical .jacketed cylinder, 
and the semi-circular plates for the discharge 
within by a series of parallel circular plates 
projecting from an inner cylinder, insulated, 
of course, from the outer one. The air thus 
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passes from top to bottom, or vice versa, in 
its course through this ozonizer, instead of 
horizontally, as in the type first described. 
The purifier consists of a tall, cylindrical ves- 
sel, so constructed internally that the water 
and ozonized air are mixed as thoroughly as 
possible in their passage through it. In the 
later, and most efficient, type there are a 
series of compartments, one above another; 
the water enters the highest, and by means 
of syphons slowly makes its way to the 
lowest. Meantime, the ozonized air, enter- 
ing at the bottom and passing upward 
through the sieve-like bottoms of the com- 
partments, finally passes off at the top. By 
this arrangement the water, as it descends 


THE PROGRESS OF 


[N the address delivered by Dr. William 

H. Welch, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, at the formal opening of the labora- 
tories of the Rockefeller Institute for Medi- 
cal Research, in New York City, which 
appears in the October number of the Educa- 
tional Review, it is clearly shown that in 
order to comprehend fully the degree and 
character of the progress of modern medicine 
there is required a kind of knowledge and a 
breadth of vision not possessed by the average 
man, who is concerned mainly with the 
prompt relief of his own ailments or those 
of his family. The average man, indeed, 
knows little of the triumphs of preventive 
medicine. Such facts as the decline in the 
death rate by one half, and the increase in 
the expectation of life by ten or twelve years, 
during the last century, are of little concern 
to him. And yet it is true, as Dr. Welch 
takes some pains to point out, that the most 
brilliant advances made by medical science 
have been in the prevention of disease rather 
than in its treatment. 

Before the present knowledge of the causa- 
tion of infectious diseases had been secured 
the victory of vaccination against smallpox 
was almost the only achievement that pre- 
ventive medicine had to show. How rapid 
has been the progress since that discovery is 
graphically set forth in Dr. Welch’s address. 

The establishment upon a firm foundation of 
the germ doctrine of infectious diseases, the 
discovery of the parasitic organisms of many of 
these diseases, the determination by experiment 
of the mode of spread of certain others, and the 
experimental studies of infection and immunity, 
have transformed the face of modern medicine. 
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and becomes more completely free from im- 
purity, is constantly coming in contact with 
more highly ozonized air, so that its purifi- 


cation is complete. On the other hand, that 
air from which the ozone has been more or 
less removed is constantly, as it rises, coming 
in contact with water containing more im- 
purity, so that little if any ozone passes out 
of the purifier to waste. 

In a sample of the Marne water treated 
by this process it was found that equal 
volumes contained, before filtration, 2,682 
bacteria; after filtration, 250; after ozoniza- 
tion, 3. The cost of the process i$ about 214 
centimes,—say, half a cent,—per cubic meter 
of water, or three cubic yards for one cent. 


MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


The recognition, the forecasting, the compre- 
hension of the symptoms and lesions, the treat- 
ment of a large number of infectious diseases, 
have all been illuminated and furthered, but the 
boon of supreme import to the human race has 
been the lesson that these diseases are pre- 
ventable. 

Typhus fever, once widespread, and of all dis- 
eases the most dependent upon filth and over- 
crowding, has fled to obscure, unsanitary cor- 
ners of the world before the face of modern 
sanitation. 

In consequence of the knowledge gained by 
Robert Koch and his co-workers, Asiatic 
cholera, to the modern world the great repre- 
sentative of a devastating epidemic, will never 
again pursue its periodical, pandemic journeys 
around the world, even should it make a start. 

Of bubonic plague, the most dreaded of all 
pestilences, which disappeared mysteriously from 
the civilized world over two centuries ago, we 
know the germ and the manner of propagation. 
and, although it has ravaged India for the last 
ten years with appalling severity, it can be and 
has been arrested in its spread when suitable 
measures of prevention are promptly applied. 

Typhoid fever, the most important index of 
the general sanitary conditions of towns and 
cities, has been made practically to disappear 
from a number of cities where it formerly pre- 
vailed. That this disease is still so prevalent in 
many rural and urban districts of this country. 
is due to a disgraceful neglect of well-known 
measures of sanitation. 

To Major Walter Reed and his colleagues of 
the Army Commission, this country and our 
neighbors to the South owe an inestimable debt 


‘of gratitude for the discovery of the mode of 


conveyance of yellow fever by a species of mos- 
quito. On the basis of this knowledge, the dis- 
sease, which had been long such a menace to 
lives and commercial interests in our Southern 
States, has been eradicated from Cuba, and can 
be controlled elsewhere. ; 
Another army surgeon, Major Ross, acting 
upon the suggestion of Sir Patrick Manson, had 























previously demonstrated a similar mode of in- 
cubation and transportation of the parasite of 
malaria, discovered by Laveran, and it is now 
possible to attack intelligently and in many lo- 
calities, as has already been proven, with good 
promise of success, the serious problem of check- 
ing or even eradicating a disease which renders 
many parts of the world almost uninhabitable 
by the Caucasian race and, even where less se- 
vere, hinders, as does no other disease, intellec- 
tual and industrial activities of the inhabitants. 
It is gratifying that one of our countrymen and 
a member of the Board of Directors of this In- 
stitute, Dr. Theobald Smith, by his investiga- 
tions of Texas cattle fever, led the way in the 
discovery of the propagation of this class of dis- 
eases through an insect host. 

The deepest impress which has been made 
upon the average death rate of cities has been 
in the reduction of infant mortality through a 
better understanding of its causes. The Rocke- 
feller Institute, by the investigations which it 
has supported of the question of clean milk and 
of the causes of the summer diarrheas of in- 
fants, has already made important contributions 
to this subject, which have borne good fruit in 
this city and elsewhere. 

No outcome of the modern science of bac- 
teriology has made a more profound impression 
upon the medical profession and the public, or 
comes into closer relation to medical practice, 
than Behring’s discovery of the treatment of 
diphtheria by antitoxic serum, whereby in the 
last twelve years the mortality from this disease 
has been reduced to nearly one-fifth of the for- 
mer rate. 

The most stupendous task to which the medi- 
cal profession has ever put its hands is the 
crusade against tuberculosis, whose preéminence 
as the leading cause of death in all communities 
is already threatened. Sufficient knowledge of 
the causation and mode of spread of this dis- 
ease has been gained within the last quarter of 
a century to bring within the possible bounds of 
realization the hopes of even the most enthu- 
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siastic, but it will require a long time, much 
patience, and a combination of all the forces of 
society, medical, legislative, educational, phi- 
lanthropic, sociological, to attain this goal. 


MANY SCIENCES COOPERATE WITH MEDI- 
CINE. 


Great and rapid as the progress has been, it 
is small, says Dr. Welch, in comparison with 
what remains to be done, especially in the 
field of infectious diseases. Even with pneu- 
monia and other acute respiratory affections 
and epidemic meningitis, very little has been 
achieved by way of prevention. Of the cause 
of cancer and other malignant tumors noth- 
ing is known, although many workers are 
engaged in the study. 

In closing this review of the practical re- 
sults of scientific discovery in medicine, Dr. 
Welch alludes to the danger of receiving a 
false impression of the way in which such 
progress has been secured and is to be ex- 
pected in the future. The advance, he says, 
has been by many and devious and gradual 
steps, leading often, it might appear, in quite 
different directions. "The army contains a 
multitude of recruits drawn from its various 
fields, the biologist, the chemist, and the 
physiologist contributing their share to medi- 
cal triumphs as truly as the pathologist, the 
bacteriologist, the hygienist, and the clinician. 
“In the fullness of time comes the great 
achievement; the leader is hailed, but he 
stands upon the shoulders of a multitude of 
predecessors, whose contributions to the re- 
sult are often lost from view.” 





AMID SNOW AND ICE AT THE EQUATOR. 


SIR HARRY JOHNSTON contributes to 

the Pall Mall Magazine an interesting 
sketch of the Mountains of the Moon. The 
ascent of Ruwenzori, in Central Africa, by 
the Duke of the Abruzzi, leads Sir Harry to 
tell what he has known of this mountain. He 
believes that it is the principal source of the 
old-world legends of the Mountains of the 
Moon, its snowy peaks seen above the clouds 
from the torrid plains below seeming some- 
thing quite preternatural. The legends of 
the mountain attained their greatest consist- 
ency in the first century after Christ, but 
were revived when Arab travelers in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries reported 
the existence of these snow peaks of equatori- 
al Africa. Then learned men disproved 


their existence, 


“THE MONARCH OF AFRICAN MOUNTAINS.” 


But, at the very same time, two mission- 
aries of the English Church Missionary So- 
ciety, Krapf and Rebmann, discovered Kili- 
manjaro and Kenia. The former was hailed 
by the American poet, Bayard Taylor, as 
the monarch of African mountains. Baker’s 
“Blue Mountains” were but the lower 
parts of Ruwenzori. Stairs and Stanley 
guessed the snow range would reach about 
17,500 feet. Then came Sir Harry John- 
ston. The last altitude he and his party were 
able to take with precision on the verge of 
the snowfields was 14,023 feet. He calcu- 
lated Ruwenzori was about 20,000 feet, and 
so superior to Kilimanjaro, which has since 
been fixed at more than 19,700 feet. 
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In any case it is remarkable that such a con- 
siderable amount of snow and ice should exist 
actually under the equator at relatively low alti- 
tudes. Evanescent snow may be seen on Ru- 
wenzori at 12,000 feet, while the present writer 
has walked among blocks of half-frozen snow 
at just over 13,000 feet. 





Ruwenzori itself is rather, he thinks, due 
not to volcanic action so much as to a wrin- 
kle in the earth’s surface. He says, more- 
over: 


It is one of the rainiest regions of the world; 
the upper slopes must have a rainfall of nearly 
two hundred inches per annum. Many of the 
foot-hills round the base are partially denuded 
of forest, as the result of long continued agri- 
cultural operations. Above 6,000 feet the per- 
manently inhabited zone almost comes to an 
end, and one enters a magnificent tropical forest. 
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GORGEOUS COLORING. 


Sir Harry describes the wonderful flora 
of the slopes of this mysterious mountain, 
and then says: 


Though the color of the Alpine zone from 
9,500 to 13.000 feet is in general of a somewhat 
somber character, with a tendency to gray-green, 
yellow-gray and deep brown, there is a certain 
gorgeous richness in some of its aspects when 
examined at close quarters. For instance, the 
trunks of many dead trees are covered with 
enormous mantles of moss, mantles that may be 
two feet in thickness. These mosses range in 
tint from yellow-green to red-purple, being often 
chestnut-brown, orange, and crimson. The short 
turfy grass in places is bright emerald-green, , 
and is dotted with- ‘lady's smocks,” with 
mauve orchids, large daisies, yellow buttercups, 
blue forget-me-nots, and other flowers of more 
or less English aspect, 





THE COMMON HOUSE FLY AS THE CARRIER OF DISEASE. 


N a well-written contribution to the Mari- 
time Medical News (Halifax, Vol. 18, 
No. 8), Lieutenant Colonel Jones, honorary 
surgeon to the Governor General of Canada 
and professor of public health in Halifax 
Medical College, points out conclusively that 
the study of insects as the carriers of diseases 
is one of the most interesting subjects in the 
preventive medicine of the present day, and 
mentions malaria and yellow fever as the 
most prominent of these diseases. 
Regarding the latter he says: 


The recent outbreak of this disease in New 
Orleans has demonstrated, not only to the pro- 
fession, but to the laity that yellow fever is not 
to be so dreaded, and that epidemics, so-called, 
can be controlled and stopped with the death 
and destruction of the special variety of mos- 
quito instrumental in its spread. The same ap- 
plies to malaria, and also to another disease, 
the sleeping disease of Uganda. The practical 
results of these researches have shown that it 
does not do to sit down and not try and find a 
cause of so-called infectious diseases. The gain 
in the yellow fever credit account has been 
enormous. Trade and commerce, not to men- 
tion human life, have been preserved. The anti- 
quated ideas as to quarantine have been. or will 
be, done away with, and the public confidence in 
medical science and its power to prevent disease 
has been much increased. 


Colonel Jones calls attention to the fact 
that the common fly multiplies rapidly. Its 
eggs, numbering about 120, are laid in any 
organic material, especially if it is putrid. 
The larve are hatched in twenty-four hours, 
and the fly is fully matured in about twelve 
days. It is hatched in filth and must re- 
turn to filth to lay its eggs, According to 





the author, there is evidence that typhoid 
fever, cholera, plague and tuberculosis have 
been transmitted by flies. 

After a brief reference to the statistics of 
the Cuban and South African wars, and an 
allusion to the Japanese, as overrated from a 
sanitary point of view, Professor Jones cites 
an epidemic of typhoid fever in Chicago, in 
1902, which was most severe in one ward. 
Flies caught in that part of the city, in the 
vicinity of the infected houses, were inocu- 
lated into eighteen tubes, and from five of 
these tubes the typhoid bacillus was isolated. 
Thus it was evident that this epidemic was 
brought about by the dissemination of the 
infectious material by flies. 

With reference to cholera, it is perhaps 
enough to say that Indian medical officers 
regard flies fed on cholera discharges as one 
of the most common agencies by which the 
spread of this disease is brought about. It 
has also been shown that the fly plays a part 
in the infection of plague and tuberculosis. 

In concluding the discussion of this sub- 
ject the author says: . 

Tf, then, it is known that the fly is a conveyor 
of disease in these cases, is it nut reasonable to 
suppose that in other conditions it may also be 
the cause? The fly may come into contact with 
the patient in such diseases as scarlet fever, 
measles, smallpox or diphtheria. and as three 
of these rapidly become septic diseases, is there 
not an excellent breeding ground for the fly in 
the discharges of the patient, more particularly 
from the mouth, which, if care be not taken. may 
be allowed to remain in certain parts of the 
room? Or perhaps the fly may come into con- 
tact with infected dust in some locality other 
than the immediate neighborhood of the patient 
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and carry the contagion to a suitable cultivation 
soil in some individual. I think this is reason- 
able. 

Is there any practical outcome of all these 
suppositions? I think there is. Yellow fever 
has been stamped out by preventing the access 
of mosquitoes to any patient by a careful system 
of screening, as well as by the destruction of 
the mosquito and its breeding places. I think 
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the same thing might be done in all infectious 
diseases in the summer time; the careful screen- 
ing of patients and the destruction of all flies 
iz: the sick room, and always at all times as far 
as practicable the destruction of their breed- 
ing places. It enforces the great fundamental 
principle of sanitary science, as laid down from 
all time, which is simply the art of being 
clean. 





THE PERSONALITY OF THE RUSSIAN PREMIER. 


"THERE is an almost unanimous verdict 

of approval upon Premier Stolypin, of 
Russia, in the writings of the European and 
American newspaper correspondents who 
have met him or studied his career. We have 
already quoted from Dr. E. J. Dillon’s opin- 
ion. The “ Special Commissioner ” of the 
National Review, writing on “ Russia from 
Within,” devotes most of his article in the 
last issue of that magazine to the personality 
of Mr. Stolypin. The Russian Premier, “de- 
clares this writer, enjoys a personal reputa- 
tion of which any public man in Russia 
might well be proud. 

With him word and thought are known to 
stand in a certain fixed relation to each other, 
both emanating from motives which are regard- 
ed by his friends and acquaintances as above 
suspicion. He is a sincere lover of fair play, 
escrews base actions, and is withal tolerant 
enough to take men as he finds them, and to 
make the best of very bad bargains. In a word, 
he belongs to the highest type of gentleman pro- 
‘duced by Russian civilization. The son of a 
chivalrous general and of a clever lady, Stoly- 
pin was brought up in the traditions of the old 
school of the Russian nobility. His mother was 
a Gorchakov, whose widespread reputation for 
esprit was by no means usurped. A princess 
not only in the social but also in the intellectual 
sphere, her double title unhappily died with her- 
self. If intellect were hereditary and will-power 
were identical with honesty, the present Premier 
would indeed be the man to lead his people to 
the promised land. But inscrutable Nature en- 
dowed him with other estimable gifts. At 
school he was distinguished by modesty and ap- 
plication among his fellows, of whom many 
were clever and most lazy. Mediocre gifts, good 
conduct in its bureaucratic sense, and a happy 
easy-going disposition were calculated to attract 
the benevolent attention of his superiors, and 
. & Stolypin has uniformly enjoyed the 
friendship and protection of the most conserva- 
tive administrators of the old régime. Thus it 
was by appointment, not by election, that he 
became Marshal of the Nobility in Kovno and 
later, Governor of the Province of Grodno. 


To the Premier’s personal friends it ap- 
Pears a good omen that he invariably stood 
well with the champions of autocracy. 


He was a favorite even of the most reaction- 


ary among them all. They promoted him over 
the heads of his seniors, suspended traditions 
and usages in his behalf, and, so to say, pitch- 
forked him into high places. For example, 
when the Province of Saratov was greatly dis- 
turbed, disorders were of daily occurrence, and 
the redoubtable Plehve cast around him for an 
energetic man to administer it his choice fell 
upon M. Stelypin, who, though lacking the bu- 
reaucratic qualifications for the post, was none 
the less appointed. 


WHAT MAY BE EXPECTED OF STOLYPIN. 


As to the present policy of Premier Stoly- 
pin, the National Review correspondent has 
some doubts. He says: 


But precisely because of his admirable per- 
sonal qualities, his influence upon the Crown 
and the nation appears to unbiased Russians to 
be fraught with disaster to both. To the Crown 
because he may all the more easily persuade the 
monarch to fritter away in petty palliatives the 
precious respite bestowed by fate, which might 
well be used to reconcile people and sovereign 
and bring together a practical Duma. And on 
the nation his political influence appears not less 
baleful, because with all his sterling qualities 
M. Stolypin is sadly deficient in the stern moral 
fibre which distinguishes a genuine people’s pa- 
triot from an easy-going courtier who sees 
everything, including his own amiable weakness, 
through the roseate medium of optimism. His 
adjoint, M. Kryshanoyski recently laid before 
M. Stolypin a plan for the revival of the Czar’s 
popularity by means of a great money sacrifice 
to be made by the Imperial family. The peas- 
ants, he said, want land, and we want the peas- 
ants’ confidence and codperation. Let the Czar 
distribute to those peasants who really need 
more land certain portions of the appanages 
whence the Imperial family draws the funds 
requisite for the support of its members. These 
appanages bring in two millions a year. 


Mr. Stolypin adopted the proposal as his 
own. The Czar rejected it, but Mr. Stoly- 
pin did not resign. The scheme was a mad 
one: 


It would have put the Imperial house in the 
power of the coming Duma and aroused the 
passions of the peasantry against the landown- 
ers. It was just the final touch which would 
have sufficed to send the revolutionary scale 
downwards and to break the monarchy. 
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PARLIAMENT VS. CABINET IN ENGLAND. 


"THE loss of influence of the English Par- 
liament since the last half of Queen 
Victoria’s reign, and the increasing, almost 
exclusive, power of the Cabinet, are dis- 
cussed in a clear and comprehensive article in 
a recent issue of the Deutsche Monatsschrift. 
About fifty years ago, the writer of the 
article reminds us, Lothar Bucher published 
a controversial treatise in which, even then, 
he recognized the fact that certain political 
changes were taking place in England, and 
that constitutional practice and theory no 
longer harmonized. Since his writing those 
tendencies have developed still further. Says 
the Deutsche Revue writer: 


The most striking innovation is the loss of 
power which, in the land of parliamentary gov- 
ernment, Parliament itself has suffered. Glad- 
stone believed in the supremacy of Parliament. 
It was, he often emphatically declared, “a cardi- 
nal axiom” of modern English polity. . That 
was the constitutional theory of the first half 
of Victoria’s rule. Liberal politicians wel- 
comed the new development, while, on the con- 
servative side, they spoke of the weak and 
pliant executive power of England that yields, 
and must yield, to the slightest wish of the 
Commons. Compare this with a member’s ut- 
terance two years ago, in which he declared that 
England was no longer a parliamentary govern- 
ment but one ruled by the Cabinet, and, fur- 
thermore, it was claimed by the Prime Minis- 
ter,— a government, therefore, scarcely to be 
d‘stinguished from the avtocracies into which the 
ancient democracies degenerated. Lord Salis- 
bury, in a more critical pronouncement in 1894, 
remarked that a mighty change had within his 
own experience taken place in the Commons. 
The point had been reached when a debate in 
the lower house concerning a practical or use- 
ful object was rapidly becoming an impossibil- 
ity. His younger son, Lord Hugh Cecil, went 
so far as to vent his satisfaction in Parliament, 
in I9g0I, at the altered conditions; he acknowl- 
edged the truth of the accusation that power 
was being transferred from Parliamerit to the 
Cabinet, but if, outside of the Commons, there 
were no complaints of the curtailment of the 
member’s rights, it was because the people had 
little objection to seeing a better institution, the 
Cabinet, assume the rights of a worse one. Such 
language would have been inconceivable under 
Disraeli or Gladstone. But it was consonant 
with the facts. Parliament no longer ruled the 
executive branch, but was ruled by it. Theoret- 
ically, the Cabinet is accountable to Parlia- 
ment for everything it does or leaves undone; 
actually, ministerial administration withdraws 
from its control. With their mastery of detail, 
the ministers are at an advantage over their 
critics of the Commons. The Cabinet initiates 
legislation. This befits the parliamentary or- 
ganization; the Prime Minister is the leader of 
the house to which he belongs, while in the 
other chamber another prominent member of 
the Cabinet assumes the leadership. Any repre- 





sentative may, to be sure, introduce a bill, but 
not since eighty years has any law of impor- 
tance passed in that way. If the ministry sub- 
mits a measure, it becomes at once a party 
question; since the opposition attacks it, the 
adherents of the government are bound, as a 
matter of party discipline and loyalty, to sup- 
port it. The Cabinet, it is true, often modifies 
or even withdraws a bill which is criticized, 
particularly by its own side, but the press in 
such cases counts for at least as much as Par- 
liament. 


THE MINISTRY SUPREME IN _ PRACTICAL 
GOVERN MENT. 


Only in a momentous conflict does a sec- 
tion of the party rebel against their official 
leader,— identical with the Cabinet,— and 
that because it may result in the downfall not 
alone of the Cabinet but of their party,” the 
dissolution of the house, new elections, and 
consequently: an expenditure for the individ- 
uaf member of thousands of dollars. And 
even this revolt is consequent only upon dis- 
sension in the Cabinet. 

It is clear, therefore, that Parliament,— or 
rather the ministerial majority,—exerts no 
power in legislation over the government. As 
for the opposing minority, means are found to 
dispose of it. The new rules, virtually Mr. 
Balfour’s, provide not only very effective meas- 
ures against obstruction, but the loquacity of 
the members can be automatically checked by 
the same closure. 

It is much-the same with the control of 
the finances, continues the article from which 
we have quoted. In theory, Parliament may 
refuse to grant supplies. But this never hap- 
pens; the estimates are always accepted as 
they are presented. ‘The case is similar in 
all the other departments of the government. 
In opposing any particular branch, the press 
is often more effective than Parliament. As 
a rule, the opposition, being a minority, is 
powerless, and the government party votes 
for the ministers. The theory, therefore, of 
ministerial responsibility is not much more 
than a theory. The only way to call the 
ministers to account is to vote them down, 
but the opposition cannot and the party of 
the majority does not want to do this. 

PROMISES OF THE LIBERALS. 

The English Liberals attribute the noto- 
rious decline of Parliament to the con- 
servative régime. Now that the Liberals, 
after a long.interval, are again at the helm, 
much is heard of the revival of Parliament. 


Beyond doubt the new house differs greatly 
in personal character from its late predeces- 

















sors, and, assuredly, the development of insti- 
tutions depends very essentially upon “ personal 
moments.” The average member of the late 
conservative majorities was little interested po- 
litically, feared overexertion, and was extreme- 
ly negligent of his duties. As a result the work 
of Parliament was congested at the end of the 
session, and discussion of important measures 
choked by application of the closure. In con- 
trast to this, the new Parliament, with its 
Liberal majority, is a veritable model of earnest- 
ness, zeal, and industry. The new members are 
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more self-reliant, intellectual, and less disci- 
plined. The majority is divided into different 
groups; for the present at least there is a 
marked lack of cohesion. The self-confidence 
of Parliament has increased; the Prime Minis- 
ter has, in several legislative proceedings, subor- 
dinated the Cabinet’s point of view to that of the 
Commons, evidencing thereby that he believes, 
with Gladstone, in the supremacy of the house. 
It remains to be seen whether the restoration 
of parliamentary power is permanently attain- 
able in England. 





A NEW WAY 


HE distance to South Africa is grow- 
ing shorter year by year. In the 
World’s Work and Play (London) Mr. 
Ambrose Talbot describes a new railway 
rib that is being fitted into the back- 
bone of the Cape to Cairo line. It be- 
gins at Lobito Bay in Portuguese South- 
west Africa, it runs through’ Benguella, 
and it will extend in almost a direct line 
across Africa to Katanga, a point south of 
Lake Tanganyika, where it joins the Cape 
to Cairo Railway, 950 miles from the sea. 
The first section of this Benguella railway is 
now open for traffic. Lobito Bay is said to 
be one of the finest natural harbors in the 
world. It is a land-locked bay, about three 
miles wide and five long. The natural break- 
water of sand is‘so steep on the inner side 
as to admit of the ocean liners coming within 
a few feet and landing passengers direct. 
The great engineering feat has been the 
mounting of the great African divide or 
plateau 5,000 feet above the sea. As the 
gradient was found to be one in forty for 
several miles, it was decided to adopt the 
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rack railway used in the Swiss mountains. 
Up the gorge the railway forced its way, the 
work being carried on night and day. Sev- 
eral millions of tons of rock were blasted 
away, and the railway has now reached the 
plateau. The route continues practically 
throughout the rest of its length at this ele- 
vation of 5,000 feet. It will connect Bihé, 
which is an important trading center, espe- 
cially in rubber. The first 150 miles were 
completed in two years instead of the three 
years allowed. The rest of the line will 
be completed in two or three years. The line 
will bring the rich mineral deposits of Lake 
Tanganyika within 1,000 miles of the sea- 
coast, about one-half of the distance via Cape 
Town. The copper ore already exposed is 
stated to be over 100 millions sterling in 
value. When connected with the Cape to 
Cairo Railway, Pretoria will be 3,000 miles 
nearer Europe than at present. Liners from 
Britain to the Cape will be able to call at 
Lobito, which is still a week’s sail from Cape 
Town, and discharge and embark passengers 
and freight. 
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BRIEFER NOTES ON TOPICS IN THE 


PERIODICALS. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 


Present-Day Poland.—Mr. B. C. Basker- 
ville’s view of the present state of Poland, as 
expressed in the Fortnightly Review (London) 
for October, is that it is parlous. He insists 
once more on the limitations of that typically 
brilliant person the Pole. Except in occasional 
cases of artistic or musical geniuses, it seems as 
if of him it had been decreed that, unstable as 
water, he should not excel. The present, Polish 
revolution is not Pole revolting against Russian, 
but caste revolting against caste, the proletariats 
against the “ privileged classes.” To the latter 
belong the civil servants, who are the product 
of German methods grafted on to the Sclavonic 
nature, which generally means stringent laws 
laxly administered. There are from twenty to 
twenty-five political parties, but only five have 
any real importance, and of these the Realists 
seem the most moderate and practical. But 
their very moderation, their desire to bring 
about desired reforms by evolution rather than 
by revolution, makes them unpopular; and it is 
the noisier and hastier patriots and Socialists 
who have the upper hand. The Polish question 
to-day, therefore, is virtually a struggle between 
the local Russian Government, the patriot, and 
the Socialists, who believe in terrorism, but are 
well organized and tenacious. The writer sees 
no hopeful solution, especially as the geographi- 
cal position of Poland is so unfavorable. 


French Colonial Policy.—The first Septem- 
ber number of the Nouvelle Revue (Paris) 
opens with an article on the French colonial 
conference of 1906, in which A. de Pouvour- 
ville discusses the leading subjects dealt with by 
the congress. The first relates to the liberty of 
the colonies in all matters connected with tariffs 
and taxation, and the political and economic 
tyranny of France has met with universal con- 
demnation. Another question on which all are 
agreed is that the method of human transport 
should be abolished, even if it meant the con- 
struction of a railway. This is one of the bene- 
fits which the white race ought to bring to the 
other races. The third is concerned with the 
constitution of national native reserves for the 
colonial army in Indo-China. Finally, the 
writer desires to honor the Anglo-French en- 
tente, which may not be a universal panacea, 
he says, but may aid in the solution of a thou- 
sand difficulties pending between the two first 
colonial powers of the universe. 


Intellectual Property.—Alfred Droz, writing 
in the second September number of the Revue 
de Paris, discourses on intellectual property. 


He says people cannot fail to be struck by the 
increase in value of certain masterpieces, and 
they ask whether the artist or his heirs should 
not participate in the benefits accruing from such 
rise 


in value. Millet, for instance, sold his 
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“ Angelus” for a small sum, and yet extraordi- 
nary prices have been paid for this picture. 
Would it not be fair to give some of it to the 
artist or his living representatives? It has been 
suggested that a syndicate be formed of artists 
who would engage to sell all their works, and 
it would be stipulated by each artist that when- 
ever a work of his changed hands the syndicate 
must intervene and see that some portion of the 
profit paid by a new purchaser be retained for 
the artist’s heirs. 


France and Foreign Markets.—In the first 
September number of La Revue (Paris) Dr. 
Lotal has an article entitled ‘‘ France, Russia, 
and Switzerland.” It has reference to France's 
trade with the two latter countries. Switzer- 
land, he says, takes the fifth place as a market 
for French goods, coming after England. Bel- 
gium, Germany, and the United States, whereas 
Russian takes the fifteenth place, coming after 
Turkey. Switzerland sells much-less to France 
than she buys; with Russia it is the other way 
round. But protection, the writer continues, 
has wrought great mischief, especially in the 
matter of French exports, and in France pro- 
tection reigns supreme. The protectionists in 
the government and in the Parliament will, he 
says, ruin French commerce and industry; they 
institute tariffs, make and -unmake treaties of 
commerce, and destroy the spirit of initiative. 
A writer in the first September number of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris) says that be- 
tween 1890 and 1905 French trade increased, but 
not at the same rate as the trade of some other 
countries. In the same period the exports of 
the United States have been doubled, those of 
England have increased 26 per cent., those of 
Italy 90 per cent., those of Belgium 52 per cent., 
and those of Germany 71 per cent., whereas the 
exports of France have increased only 27 per 
cent. The writer suggests that the French Gov- 
ernment might busy itself more with the de- 
velopment of the home industries. 


An Italian View of our Negro Problem.— 
In view of the fact that there is a definite effort 
to force Italian immigration to the south of the 
United States, and that there are already sev- 
eral Italian colonies established there, with 
more in prospect, the feeling of the Italians 
about the negro is of practical interest. The 
Italians are flocking to this country in such 
hordes that when they do go south they will 
be an element to be reckoned with, in the com- 
plicated political problem of that region, and it 
is significant to note what seems to be their in- 
stinctive sympathy for the most extreme pre]U- 
dices of the southern white population. Nic- 
cold Roncali, wr'ting in the Jtalia Moderna on 
the race problem in the United States, seems 
to sum up this very general feeling among Ital- 














ians which repudiates entirely any idea of equal- 
ity between the races. He claims that the situ- 
ation is more acute and distressing now than 
ever before, and characterizes the forty years 
of equal exercise of the ballot as a “ disastrous 
experiment.” Senator Tillman’s most exag- 
gerated utterances against the negro are de- 
noted courageous and righteous, and the feeling 
of the North is condemned as purely senti- 
mental and’ impractical, as well as hypocritical. 
“In the North no one is interested directly and 
practically in the question, no one is touched 
economically by it; and it is spoken of, publicly 
and privately, as we speak carelessly of Ar- 
menia, when the Turks burn a whole village 
and massacre a population of unarmed Chris- 
tians.” The plea of the Southerners that they 
alone can know the situation, that the North 
can form no intelligent view of it because it 
does not concern them personally is wholly 
conceded by the Italian author. President 
Roosevelt’s attitude towards the negro is de- 
nounced as a pose asstimed openly for political 
purposes only. “A vulgar political maneuver 
executed in view of presidential elections.” 
Equality of races before the law this Italian 
writer concedes, but “no hand in the direction 
of the state to the negro.” 


An English Mechanic in America.—Under 
this title (writing in the World’s Work and 
Play) Mr. James Blount describes his experi- 
ences in English and American workshops. 
American methods and atmosphere impress 
him as greatly superior. Yet he believes that 
the British workman as a mechanic is undoubt- 
edly a superior all-around man to his American 
cousin. He recognizes the educational advan- 
tages of America over all other nations. He 
notes that “the American looks ahead all the 
time—the Englishman is perfectly content and 
satisfied with present level.” He laments the 
intemperance and love of gambling prevalent 
in England, more so than in America. In 
America, too, every man, whether son of a rail- 
way director or son of a laborer, begins at the 
bottom and works upward. He sums up by 
saying that as long as the present social con- 
ditions in England make it impossible for the 
workingman to raise himself to a higher level 
socially, so long will England be handicapped 
in competition with America. 





Professor Skeat on Spelling Reform.—In 
the National Review, this eminent etymologist 
writes on modern English spelling, and with a 
douche of fact quenches the ill-formed condem- 
nation of projects of spelling reform. He says: 
“Our spelling was reasonably phonetic (upon 
Latin models) from about 700 to 1200, and still 
phonetic (but upon French models) from 1200 
to 1500. It remained the same, but with much 
interference on the part of teachers of Latin 
and Greek, till 1600 and later. After that, it 
ceased to have vitality and became a mere in- 
strument for the use of printers.” Spelling re- 
form is, he says, quite an old thing. 


What is Wrong with Oxford?—Mr. A. E. 
Zimmerman, a junior member of the classical 
staff, discusses (in the Independent Review) the 
difficulties of Oxford in the new century. He 
believes that Oxford is marked out to be the 
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intellectual capital of England, to be the home 
of ideas in every department of spiritual activ- 
ity. To carry out this destiny only those should 
be admitted who have capacity to absorb ideas. 
But, alas! “ Oxford notoriously contains hun- 
dreds of men who are and will remain totally 
devoid of ideas.” They are only there because 
they can afford to come. The expense of living 
at Oxford is the crux of the whole problem. 
If it were lowered from a minimum of £90 to 
£60, most of the present difficulties would dis- 
appear. The other difficulties are the compe- 
tition of the younger universities, the widening 
breach between Oxford and the professions, the 
deadness of classical study, and the pressure of 
examinations. Of the latter he says: ‘“ The 
system was not devised, and is not maintained 
for genuine students at all. It is maintained 
for the sake of forcing unwilling idlers to 
work. It is a gigantic engine of compulsion to 
drive the free Barbarians of England to the 
waters of knowledge. There is only one way 
of killing the present examination system. Fill 
Oxford with real students, and it will automat- 
ically disappear.” 





Why Physical Culture Fails.—Dr. Alexan- 
der Bryce, in an article in the Grand Magazine, 
begins by assuming—a pure assumption—that 
physical culture does fail. Here are some of 
his “ evidences.” This ‘‘ fad,” he declares, has 
become such a craze that over-exertion is now 
more of a danger than under-exertion. ‘In 
Norway tuberculosis is rife; in Sweden—the 
foremost gymnastic country in the world—one- 
third of the population dies before the age of 
twenty-one, and of the males who are left one- 
quarter are rejected for military service.” And 
Germany and England show enormous num- 
bers of young men unfit for military service. 
Why, then, with such enthusiasm for physical 
culture, is there so much physical deterioration ? 
First, because physical exercises often lack sys- 
tem, and are not sufficiently adapted to the 
needs of the individual. Dr. Bryce evidently 
favors the Ling system. Secondly, wrong sys- 
tems are often adopted; and there are many 
other reasons, among which is too great an en- 
thusiasm for cold baths. It is not an imme- 
diate reaction and glow that test the healthful- 
ness of a cold bath, but the feeling of glow 
all through the day, instead of depression and 
cold a few hours afterward. Dr. Bryce also 
comments on the prevalent tendency to adopt 
wrong positions in standing, sitting and walk- 
ow helps to make so many of us lop- 
sided. 


Can China Stop the Opium Trade?—Com- 
menting on the recently issued imperial Chi- 
nese edict against the importation of opium, 
the London Spectator remarks: The total pro- 
hibition of which philanthropists dream is sim- 
ply impossible. The human race, impatient of 
its sufferings, seeks to alleviate them, in Eu- 
rope by the use of a stimulant, and in Asia by 
that of a sedative, both of them temporarily 
diminishing, or in the second case extinguish- 
ing, painful self-consciousness. The total pro- 
hibition of opium would therefore be as dan- 
gerous in China as the total prohibition of al- 
cohol would be in Europe, and besides dimin- 
ishing the revenue, would, by increasing the 
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power of the local officials, increase the corrup- 
tion which is already the despair of the finan- 
ciers of Peking. We venture to predict, there- 
fore, that the Commission appointed to inquire 
will in the end recommend that, with the con- 
sent of the Government of India, which is 
pretty sure to be granted, the tax upon the 
opium fields of China should be very largely 
increased, and should be levied with a severity 
which will render evasion very nearly impos- 
sible. This would greatly reduce the demand, 
as similar taxation on gin would reduce the 
demand for that spirit in Europe, without creat- 
ing the profound irritation certain to follow 
compulsory total abstinence. The increased 
revenue—which is sure to be large, because the 
Chinese Government when it can plead a moral 
obligation will not be restrained by humani- 
tarian scruples from killing illicit dealers—will 
be applied to maintain the new army, and thus 
all parties will alike be satisfied. Those who 
dislike the use of the drug will find that the 
poor are moderating their doses, which is from 
the point of view of the benevolent a great 
gain, the real objection to opium being the con- 
sequences which follow its use in excess. 


Japan as the Schoolmaster of China.— 
Japanese influence is no doubt mainly respon- 
sible for the progressive movement now under 
way in the Celestial Empire. The most con- 
spicuous assistance which Japan has rendered 
China is in the field of education. It is no ex- 
aggeration to style the Mikado’s Empire the 
schoolmaster of the Celestials, for she is edu- 
cating at home thousands of Chinese youths, 
while she has sent out hundreds of competent 
teachers to the Chinese schools. How far Japan 
is succeeding in an effort to reform the educa- 
tional system in China is discussed in the arti- 
cle contributed to the Taiyo (Tokyo) by Prof. 
S. Takata, Dean of Waseda College, who re- 
cently made an extensive tour in China for the 
specific purpose of investigating into the exist- 
ing educational condition in that country. “I 
was deeply impressed,’’ says the . professor, 
“with the enthusiasm and earnestness with 
which China is now seeking modern knowl- 
edge. It is gratifying that the education of the 
Chinese after modern principle is undertaken 
by the Japanese. In all the important educa- 
tional centers in China, there are a number of 
Japanese teachers, ranging from five to fifty. 
Even to the remote districts of Yun-nan, Sze- 
chuan and Kwei-chow, many a Japanese teacher 
has been invited to teach at the provincial in- 
stitutions. Heretofore the only road to the offi- 
cial positions in China was the time-honored 
‘civil service’ examination, the curriculums of 
which contain nothing of modern learning. But 
now that this antiquated examination system is 
abolished in favor of the graduates from the 
new colleges equipped with modern knowledge, 
it is hoped that the progressive system of edu- 
cation will be the more encouraged and appre- 
ciated by the rank and file in China.” During 
his sojourn in China, Prof. Takata interviewed 
the two foremost Viceroys, Yuan Shi-kai and 
Chan Chi-tung, as well as the minister of edu- 
cation and many other personages. These dis- 
tinguished Chinese officials unanimously ex- 
pressed the apprehension that the dissemina- 
tion of modern knowledge may bring in its 
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trail many dangerous ideas, such as radical lib- 
eralism and social democracy. These person- 
ages heard of the undesirable tendency of the 
Chinese students in Japan—how they threat- 
ened the Tokio Government with a general 
“ strike,” grossly misunderstanding the spirit 
of the regulation which the Japanese Minister 
of Education promulgated to protect their very 
welfare; how they became enamoured with the 
theory of popular sovereignty and freedom, 
having gained but a smattering knowledge of 
political science. It is but natural that the 
Chinese dignitaries are all more or less anxious 
of the possible outcome of such tendencies. As 
a remedy for this unwholesome condition Prof. 
Takata suggests that the Chinese students be 
educated more thoroughly. At present most 
of them attend the Japanese schools for but a 
brief period, and bring back to their country 
only very superficial knowledge. The result is 
that they become easily fascinated with new 
ideas and theories which they really do not 
understand at all, frequently advocating such 
antiquated radicalisms as were repudiated long 
since by advanced scholars. But if they stay 
in school for longer terms, and receive thor- 
oughgoing instructions, they cannot help be- 
coming more considerate and thoughtful in 
their utterances. 


The World’s Production of Cocoa.—Ac- 
cording to a writer in the Journal de St. Peters- 
burg, the world’s production of cocoa increased 
from 115,000 tons in I90I to 147,000 tons in 
1904. The states of South and Central America 
have profited most by the increase. Ecuador 
is the most important producer. Brazil’s pro- 
duction is also very important. Trinidad, Santo 
Domingo, Venezuela and the island of Grenada 
have largely increased their production. The 
three first-named countries together produce 
half of the world’s output of cocoa. Other 
countries produce hardly any, and they are 
not to be counted. Among these last are 
the German colonies of Cameroun, Samoa, and 
Togoland. Togoland produces less than 1 per 
cent. of the total growth. In 1905 the cocoa 
plantations of Cameroun suffered greatly from 
extreme humidity, but it may be well to look 
upon this as simply a passing reverse. It 
ought to be so, as no country is as favorable 
to the growth of cocoa as Cameroun. A great 
deal of the cocoa of western Africa and of the 
English possessions is sent to Hamburg and 
consumed in Germany. Hamburg is one of the 
most important cocoa markets. It is rivaled 
very successfully by Havre, and is pretty hard 
hit by New York. Germany holds the second 
place in the world’s cocoa marketing, consum- 
ing more than 27,000 tons; only one country 
consumes more—the United States. France, 
England, and the Netherlands come next, but 
their importations are much less. 





“England Really Seeking Peace.’—It is 
useless to deny it! The English policy has 
changed! Great Britain no longer boasts of 
her splendid isolation. She is sure, apparently, 
that she will be able to face all eventualities, 
and she is covering her ground well. Her alli- 
ance with Japan and her friendship with 
France have enabled her to look forward to the 
future with serenity. Certainly there is no 

















present ground for anxiety, nothing to fear 
from coalitions, and nothing to fear from Rus- 
sia, enfeebled as she is from her present crisis. 
Since the conference at Algeciras, Germany is 
looked upon as isolated, and there is no cause 
for timidity in that quarter. These are the 
dicta contained in an article on the present in- 
ternational political situation, in the Journal de 
Bruxelles (Brussels). But, while the interna- 
tional situation—from the English point of 
view—is improved, the optimism that has been 
exhibited by certain British ministers since last 
spring seems somewhat exaggerated. When 
nearly all the influential members of the Lib- 
eral cabinet gave the world to understand that 
British armament was to be limited no one be- 
lieved it, but the declaration appears to have 
been true. Not long ago (during the war) Mr. 
Haldane, chief secretary of the war office, con- 
ceived the project of reducing the army by 
20,000. Sceptics cried out that such a_ move 
would not mean anything, because Great Britain 
has never depended upon her army for the de- 
fense of the three kingdoms and the colonies. 
They also called attention to the fact that no 
attempt had been planned for the reduction of 
the navy, which has always insured British su- 
premacy on the seas. But again events have 
given criticism the lie, says this writer. The 
day after Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman made 
his famous inaugural speech before the Inter- 
parliamentary Peace Congress, the English pro- 
fession of peace was again entered in action, 
and that time the blow fell on the navy. 


A Prussian School for Policemen.—Many 
teasons justify a peace guardian being some- 
thing more than merely strong physically and 
politically—he should also be a man capable of 
thinking and with the materials therefor. In 
view of this a school was recently established 
at Cottbus, Prussia, which only admits police- 
men, and in an editorial the Berliner Tagblatt 
says: “In a short time no policeman will be 
employed in Cottbus unless he can show a cer- 
tificate from the policeman’s academy. This 
academy prepares the public guardian both 
theoretically and ‘practically, the length of the 
course is three months with a tuition fee of $19, 
and the school provides quarters and food for 
the students at an average cost of $12.50 
monthly. The total expense of the course is 
about $75. The trustee of the school is the 
magistrate of Cottbus, and Police Inspector 
Butner is the principal, this latter official hav- 
ing power to proceed with severity against any 
of the students for infraction of the school 
rules. The school also has on its faculty a phy- 
sician, veterinary, food chemist, teacher of gen- 
eral subjects and a policeman.” The daily in- 
struction lasts from 7 to 12 a. m., and from 
4 to 8 p. m., paper and writing materials are 
furnished free and books at cost price. The 
course embraces “(1) discussion of the Prus- 
sian and Gegman constitutions; (2) general 
government, but particularly the jurisdiction 
enjoyed by the ministry of the interior; (3) the 
entire question of police powers; (4) rights and 
duties of the policeman, and the laws in refer- 
ence to personal freedom; (5) private and pub- 
lic police service; (6) foreign police service; 
(7) policing of the poor, beggars, tramps, ex- 
clusion laws, public morality and so forth; (8) 
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public health police service, precautions against 


epidemics, disinfection, slaughter house and 
meat inspection laws, regulation of use and 
sale of poisons; (9) laws controlling (a) man- 
ufacture of and trade in food stuffs, (b) trade 
in goods packed in zinc and lead, (c) use of 
coloring matter dangerous to health, (d) trade 
in butter, lard and substitutes for them; (10) 
the wine laws; (11) ventilation, sanitation of 
living quarters and water supply; (12) veter- 
inary science, laws in reference to animal dis- 
eases; (13) building and fire regulations; (14) 
lodging house and excise laws; (15) press 
laws; (16) political laws; (17) regulation of 
public meetings; (18) legal position of master 
and servant; (19) field and forest laws; (20) 
hunting and fishing laws; (21) public ways; 
(22) discussion of the criminal code; (23) 
criminal police instruction, measurements, crim- 
inal photography, foot-prints, blood stains and 
so forth; (24) policing of trade in general; 
(25) various sick, accident and invalid .insur- 
ance laws; (26) first help in accidents and so 
on. ‘ 


The Healthiest City in the World.—Buenos 
Ayres, says a writer in the Illustration (Paris), 
is the healthiest city in the world. In 1904 the 
mortality was only 14.6 per 1,000. The same 
year it was 27.9 in Madrid, 18.2 in Vienna, 17.8 
in Paris, 16.5 in London, and 15.5 in Berlin. The 
percentage of infant mortality proves the benefit 
of the system of public hygiene of the favored 
city. The mortality of infants (up to the age 
of one year) is never greater than 8.3. In Paris 
the infant mortality rate is 11. It is 20 in Ber- 
lin, 18 in Vienna, and 4o in St. Petersburg. 


Horse-Raising in Russian Asia.—The empire 
of Russia is rich in horses. According to the 
statistics of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, there are on earth 60,455,000 
horses, of which Russia alone has 33,000,000, 
averaging twenty-five horses per hundred in- 
habitants. The European regions where they 
are most numerous are the governments of Sa- 
mara, Orenburg, and Astrakhan. In Asia, ac- 
cording to the Bulletin du Comité de l’Asia 
Francaise (Paris), they are most numerous in 
the Kirghese steppes and the Buriat countries. 
Ninety per cent. of the horses are in the pos- 
session of the rural population. In Asia, hun- 
dreds of thousands of horses are pastured on 
the immense steppes. They are sturdy and very 
brave, small, with short but somewhat heavy 
feet, broad breasts and broad shoulders. They 
are the pets of the horsemen and fondly loved. 
The best horses are the Kirghese and Bachire 
rzces crossed, raised near the Ural Mountains. 
Among the Turkomans of Turkestan, besides 
the Kirghesan horses, the Turkoman and Tekan 
races are common, the latter being blooded 
horses. They are beautiful and very graceful, 
light and fleet, with long delicate legs and deli- 
cate necks, and with their bodies finely formed. 
Their movements are exceedingly supple. The 
height and the blood of the Turkoman race of 
horses make them essentially fit for improving the 
Kirghesan variety which is related to them. By 
crossing the Kirghesan and Turkoman races the 
Karabair is obtained, considered, in Asia, the 
war horse par excellence. According to tradi- 


tion, when Tamerlane, the Tartar conqueror, re- 
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turned from subdting Arabia he brought from 
Arabia five hundred pure-blooded horses, from 
which sprang the Turkoman breed. From the 
earliest times Central Asia has been renowned 
for its horses, and a distant relation of the an- 
cient family of Equus Prjevski still inhabits the 
Eastern frontier. Horse-raising is extensively 
practised by the nomads of Turkestan. Koumys 
(horse milk) is the natives’ favorite drink; horse 
skin is used for leather, the hair is used, and 
the meat of old horses and of young fillies is 
eaten. In Transbaikalia also there are a great 
many horses. The horse-raising industry may 
be less important in Transbaikalia than in the 
vast territories of Occidental Siberia, but it is 
well developed for agriculture. In that part of 
the country there are nearly 700,000 horses, at 
least one horse to every inhabitant. Without 
exception, the horses of Russian Asia are of re- 
markable endurance. A Kirghesan horse can 
travel from 100 to 130 kilometers in ten or 
twelve hours, and without feeding. 





The Antiseptic Qualities of Permanga- 
nates.—Permanganate of potash and the other 
permanganates are superior to all other anti- 
septics and for different reasons. One reason is 
that they are in harmless quantities. The aque- 
ous solution of permanganate is (in proportion) 
% to 1,000, although the proportion may be 
zreater. Another advantage of permanganate is 
that it is practically odorless, and, says the 
Revue Rose (Paris), no matter how it is used, 
its products are always inoffensive. Its only 
drawback is that when reduced it brings out an 
oxide of manganese of a sallow brown, leaving a 
stain very difficult to remove. Nothing but an 
acidulated solution of salts of tin will take out 
the stain of permanganate of potassium. The 
disinfectant known as “Condy’s Liquid” is a 
simple solution of sodium.’ “ Kuhne’s Liquid ” is 
a mixture of permanganate of soda and sulphate 
with iron. In 1869 Preterre discovered that a 
solution of 1/100 of permanganate of potash to 
99/100 of water is an excellent disinfectant for 
the breath. Jager is of the opinion that 1/100 
part permanganate to 99 of water is sufficient to 
destroy all pathogenous germs with the excep- 
tion of the bacilli of tuberculosis, while Miguel 
has adopted 1/o to 1.285 as the right proportion. 
Garner and King, who are just now studying 
microbes and disinfectants and the properties of 
permanganates as applied to the destruction of 
germs (more especially to the bacillus typhosus), 
have come to the conclusion that permanganate 
holds a microbicidic action when used in even 
lesser proportions than those accepted by Miguel 
and by Jager. 


The Hair as an Indicator of Health.—Start- 
ing from the fact that maladies exert a notable 
influence on the physical body,—especially on 
the growth of the nails, in length and in thick- 
ness,—a Japanese doctor whose name is not 
given asks, in L’/llustration (Paris), if it may 
not be possible that the hair. also, is affected by 
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sickness. The experiments made by the doctor 
show that any general sickness diminishes the 
diameter of the hair. The medullary layer may 
be lacking, even the hard periphery may disap- 
pear. The influence of sickness on the hair is 
always more marked among races whose hair is 
thick and coarse. By this means it is easy to 
tell whether the patient has suffered from a 
recent sickness. After a general malady the 
hair is thinned in certain parts of its length, and 
the extent of the place so thinned gives an indi- 
cation of the severity of the sickness. In cases 
of identification this fact may be of use. From 
a biological point of view, it is interesting to 
note that the hair seems to be affected, and to 
act like the nails. 


Importance of the Banana as a Food.— 
Some years ago Sir William Crookes lectured 
before the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in praise of the banana, calling 
attention to the fact that it is the sole nutriment 
of many millions of men. Certain English ships 
have specially constructed departments where 
the temperature is kept low for the preservation 
cof bananas. , The banana of the tropics belongs 
to the botanical family, says an article in the 
Annales (Paris), of the largest of all fruit-bear- 
ing trees. In size, the trees resemble palm trees. 
They have high, cylindrical, column-like trunks, 
crowned with tufts of long leaves springing 
from a curved spike-like trunk. Properly 
speaking, there is no stalk or trunk. Botanic- 
ally, it is hard to describe such a tree. The 
“banana of Paradise” (called Adam’s fig-tree) 
and the wise man’s banana are also tropical 
trees. Very few Adam’s figs are exported, and 
they are not palatable unless they are cooked. 
The Central Americans cook them in their skins 
in hot ashes, or fry them as they would fry 
potatoes. The fig-banana is eaten raw, and it is 
of a fine and delicate flavor. Below the equator 
bananas are eaten instead of cereals. A “re- 
cime” of bananas contains from 60 to 180 
bananas and weighs from 60 to 80 pounds. A 
recime of 50 pounds, costing 25 cents (approxi- 
mating the figures to American money) at 
Pourte-a-Pitre, comes to (approximately) $1.97 
when delivered in the Central Market of Paris. 
Paris gets her bananas from London, where they 
are delivered from the Canaries at about the 
same price ($1.96). The expense resulting from 
this handling brings the price of bananas up to 
about $3.02 the recime (in Paris). No plant 
known, occupying so little space, produces such 
an amount of nutritive substance. When most 
of the starchy substance of a ripe banana has 
been reduced to sugar, the fruit contains about 
5 per cent. of albuminous matter, I per cent. 
fat, and more than 20 per cent. of hydrocarbon- 
aceous. matters. So much sugar is mingled 
with the pulp that if sugar cane were not 
grown in the same countries where bananas 
grew, the banana fruit would furnish sugar 
with as great profit as is gained from beets in 
Europe. 




















THE NEW BOOKS. 


NOTES ON RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Frederiek Trevor Hill’s “Lincoln the 
Lawyer” (Century) is a real contribution to 
history. Before his election to the Presidency 
Abraham Lincoln had spent twenty-four years 
of his adult life in the practice of the law. But 
for that experience and the associations that it 
brought, it is highly 
improbable that the 
Illinois rail-splitter 
would ever have be- 
come a figure of na- 
tional prominence. 
And yet his profes- 
sional career has 
been slighted by 
most of his biog- 
raphers and we 
have been led to in- 
fer that Lincoln 
was not much more 
than a second-rate 
country attorney. 
How mistaken was 
this view of “the 
first American” is 
clearly shown in ’ 
Mr. Hill’s admirable record of Lincoln’s train- 
ing and achievements in one of the most exact- 
ing of professions. To read this book is to be 
convinced that Abraham Lincoln, if he had 
never occupied the White House, would have 
fully deserved to rank among the great lawyers 
of his generation. Mr. Hill’s researches have 
brought to light a vast amount of interesting 
data concerning the bench and bar of Illinois in 
Lincoln’s time. 

The two-volume biography of Charles God- 
frey Leland (“Hans Breitmann’’), by his 
niece, Elizabeth Robins Pennell (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), has proved to be one 
of the most attractive publications of the pres- 
ent autumn season. Mr. Leland’s youthful ex- 
periences as a student at the University of Heid- 
elberg and elsewhere on the continent of Eu- 
rope, together with his later observations in 

aris during the revolution of 1848, his return 
to America, and successful journalistic career 
during the period of our own Civil War, com- 
pose the substance of the first volume. The 
second volume includes an account of his so- 
journs in England and in Italy, his pursuit of 
gypsy lore, and the many pleasant relationships 
that he enjoyed with literary men and women 
on both sides of the Atlantic. A large portion 
of the text consists of letters from and to Mr. 
Leland, and there is an abundance of illustra- 
tion in the form of portraits, facsimiles of 
notes, and impromptu sketches. The work by 
which this versatile writer is best known to 
Americans is his famous series of “Breitmann 
Ballads,” written in the period of his appren- 
ticeship to journalism during the war time. 

A volume of autobiography by the Danish 

















FREDERICK TREVOR HILL, 


essayist Georg Brandes has recently appeared, 
under the title of “ Reminiscences of My Child- 
hood and Youth” (New York: Duffield & Co.). 
It is somewhat unusual for a living writer to 
give so full an account of his childhood days. 
American readers, we imagine, will find these 
reminiscences all the more interesting because 
they deal with an environment that would have 
been impossible in.this country. 

Mr. Hubert Bruce Fuller has written a schol- 
arly monograph on “ The Purchase of Florida: 
Its History and Diplomacy” (Cleveland: - The 
Burrows Brothers Company). Mr. Fuller’s 
strictures on the conduct of General Jackson 
are especially severe and likely to surprise and 
startle those readers whose acquaintance with 
the facts has been acquired only through sec- 
ondary sources. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


“A Wanderer in London” is the title of a 
new descriptive volume by E. V. Lucas (Mac- 
millan). The title very aptly describes the dis- 
cursive methods of this book, which puzzle the 
reader by unexpected leaps from ancient to 


‘modern history, showing at times a lofty disre- 


gard of chronological detail. For all that, 
many of the descriptions of streets and build- 
ings abound in interesting allusions, and the 
book will doubtless have a wider vogue than 
its more pre- 
tentious and 
ponderous pred- 
ecessors in 
the same field. 

The Parisian 
side of London, 
if such a side 
there be, is de- 
scribed under 
the title “In 
London Town,” 
by F. Berkeley 
Smith, the au- 
thor of “ How 
Paris Amuses 
Itself,” “ Paris- 
ians Out of 
Doors,” ete. 
(Funk & Wag- 
nalls Com- 
pany). At any 
rate, Mr. Smith 
assiduously 
sought out such bits of color and incident as 
might naturally attract a Parisian visitor to the 
British metropolis. As he states in his fore- 
word, he has been “ careful to omit all refer- 
ence to the Tower and all directions how to see 
the cathedrals, the Houses of Parliament, the 
Zoo, and the British Museum, between break- 
fast and luncheon.” Mr. Smith is at his best 
in bits of description of the gayer phases of 
London life, particularty the music halls and 
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theaters. Some of the drawings that illustrate 
the text are by Mr. Smith himself, and. others 
by Phil May and Frank Reynolds. 

Dr. A. V. Williams Jackson’s “ Persia Past 
and Present” (Macmillan) is an attempt to 
combine the writer’s observations as a traveler 
with an intelligent account of the results of re- 
cent research. Dr. Jackson has long been a dili- 
gent student of Zoroastrianism. The present 
work suggests numerous identifications for an- 
cient sites, and proposes explanations of doubt- 
ful passages in Zoroastrian literature. Many of 
the photographs 
used in the illustra- 
tion of the volume 
were taken by Dr. 
Jackson himself or 
by friends in Persia. 

In the flood of 
books about the Far 
East there have 
been, after all, com- 
paratively few at- 
tempts to interpret 
for Western readers 
the real genius and 
spirit of the Far 
Eastern peoples. A 
serious and _ note- 
worthy effort in this 
direction is made by 
the well-known 
Oriental scholar, Dr. 
George William Knox, in a little volume en- 
titled “The Spirit of the Orient” (Crowell). 
Professor Knox writes from long experience as 
a resident and student in Oriental countries. 
In writing about India, China, and Japan he ap- 
proaches the subjective attitude more closely 
than is usual with Occidental writers. 


TREATMENT OF DISEASE. 


Some original views on tuberculosis are set 
forth in a little book by W. Pickett Turner, 
M. D., an English writer (Macmillan). Dr. 
Turner holds that tuberculosis is an animal dis- 
ease and is, primarily, in all cases derived from 
cattle, which obtain it from the timothy and 
other allied grasses by natural affinity. Ac- 
cording to this view, man acquires the disease 
in ingestion or inoculation, never by inhalation. 
It is not hereditary, neither is there any pre- 
disposition to it in the individual. 

Can present methods of medical treatment be 
improved upon? In the form of a biography, 
written in an unconventional but attractive 
manner, the author of “ Buff: a Tale for the 
Thoughtful” (Little Brown), who calls him- 
self “ A Physiopath,” attempts to answer this 
question in a general way. As a student of 
nature he sees much in medical practice that is 
not consistent with what he regards as the true 
ideal, and he has the courage to say so. The 
framework for his ideas is supplied by the story 
of Buff, whose teachings he faithfully sets 
forth without evasion or excuse. Buff himself 
was actually a prominent figure in a southern 
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city. for many years, and the whole foundation 
for the book, incidents and all; was obtained 
from the main facts of his life. There are no 
imaginary “cases” in it. In every instance the 
circumstances related are facts taken from ac- 
tual experience. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 


Some months ago we noticed in these pages 
Dr. W. J. Dawson’s “ Makers of English Fic- 
tion.” This was one of a trilogy of literary 
studies by the same author, the other two of 
which have now appeared. These are “The 
Makers of English Poetry ” and “The Makers 
of English Prose.” The three volumes are is- 
sued by Revell. Dr. Dawson’s breadth of view 
is remarkable and his memory extraordinarily 
retentive. His point of view is always eminently 
sane, sympathetic, and impartial. His style, 
moreover, is delightfully clear, forceful, and 
smooth. He has, he tells us, continually striven 
for a just judgment, even when such a judg- 
ment ran counter to the established verdicts of 
literature. 

A revised edition, for American readers, of 
J. M. D. Meikeljohn’s “ The English Language: 
Its Grammar, History, and Literature,” has 
just been brought out by Heath. This study of 
English grammar gives the proper proportion of 
historical setting, and, moreover, the revision 
has been made particularly for use in American 
schools. 

The careful and scholarly history of “The 
Growth and Structure of the English Lan- 
guage,” written last year (in Danish) by Dr, 
Otto Jespersen, of the University of Copen- 
hagen, has been published in English by Treub- 
ner and imported by Stechert. Dr. Jespersen 
endeavors to char- 
acterize the English 
of to-day as viewed 
by a foreigner, noting 
its chief peculiarities 
in the light of his- 
tory and etymology. 

Dr. Charlton M. 
Lewis, of the Eng- 
lish literature de- 
partment at Yale, 
has brought out, 
through Holt, “The 
Principles of Eng- 
lish Verse,” which 
is dedicated to “ the 
general reader who 
enjoys poetry.” 

From the Old 
Greek Press we 
have still another 
of Sherwin Cody’s series, “ The Art of Writing 
and Speaking the English Language.” The pres- 
ent volume appears under the title: “ Story- 
Writing and Journalism.” 

Dr. Georg Brandes’ essay “On Reading” 
ng been brought out in book form by Duffield 
: Co. 
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